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NEW (3rd) EDITION 


The New Anders and Boston’s Diagnosis 


The one feature which, perhaps above all 
others, stamps this work as a desk volume for 
the general practitioner, is its completeness. 
The authors in this extremely thorough revi- 
sion (it has actually been rewritten from be- 
ginning to end) give every established method 
of diagnosing disease — bedside, laboratory, 
serum and roentgen-ray. They furnish detailed 
information for the study of disease according 
to modern science and for the determination 
of the clinical characteristics ‘of each disease. 
Each step of the diagnosis is given in its logi- 
cal order. 


The diagnosis of each disease is presented 
according to the following arrangement: 
Pathologic definition, varieties, exciting and 
predisposing factors, principal complaint, 
physical signs and the technic of examination, 
laboratory diagnosis, summary of the diagno- 
sis, corroboration of the decision and the 
distinction from simulating diseases by differ- 
ential diagnosis tables. 


There are 555 illustrations, mostly photo- 
graphs, which will aid in a quick grasp of the 
technic and the more refined methods of diag- 
nosis. 21 of these illustrations are in colors. 


By JAMES M. ANDERS, M.D., Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of piasictee, Medico-Chirurgical College Graduate School of Medicine, 


University of Pennsylvania; and . NAPOLEON BOSTON, A. M., 
Medicine, University of Pennsylvania. Octavo of 1422 pages, with Prt illustrations, 21 in colors. 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


Associate Professor of Medicine, Graduate School of 
Cloth, $12.00 net. 


Philadelphia and London 
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MENORRHEA | 


is caused by the dysfunction of one or more of three inter- 
dependent glands—the ovaries, the thyroid, and the pituitary. 
Therefore, organotherapeutic treatment of amenorrhea and 
kindred menstrual disorders, is not complete unless the med- 
ication combines extracts of all three glands. 


Thyro-Ovarian Co. 


(Harrower) 
No. 4 on our list 


embodies these three important ingredients. The ovarian sub- 
stance is remarkably rich in lipochrome which contains the 
active principles of the ovary. You may, therefore, be certain 
that your patient is getting the best of endocrine attention 
when you prescribe Thyro-Ovarian Co. (Harrower). 


The Harrower Laboratory, Inc. 


Glendale, California. i} 


OTTARI 


AN INSTITUTION FOR 
THE OSTEOPATHIC CARE OF 
NON-COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


ON SUNSET MOUNTAIN 
“In the Land of the Sky” 


Equable year round climate 


Limited to 44 guests. Surgical, insane or tubercular cases not admitted. 
All outside rooms with private baths and porches. Tray service, per- 
fect ventilation and lighting. Fireproof building. Attention to in- 
dividual requirements. Milk diet a specialty. For information write 


W. Banks Meacham, D.O. Ottari, R. D. No. 1 
Physician-in-Charge Asheville, N. C. 
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How you can profit 


by the Tremendous 
Growth of America’s 
Greatest Cities 


Utilizing experience that dates back 41 
vears to 1885, the House of Forman trans- 
lates the irresistible, unceasing growth of 
New York, Chicago and other great key 
cities, into sound and profitable First Mort- 
gage Bonds for conservative investors. 

Forman Bonds yielding 6 to 61%4% en- 
able you to insure your income against the 
inevitable period of lower bond interest 
rates, which all foresighted investors know 
is now at hand. 

Forman Bonds are backed by income- 
producing property located in the estab- 
lished, favored districts of the nation’s 
greatest cities, whose populations mount by 
tens of thousands. 

Every foot of land in the properties un- 
derlying Forman Issues climbs steadily in 
earning power and value as populations 
concentrate in the favored, limited sections. 


Send for 


Brochure Picturing 


6 to 614% Forman Issues 
Ideal July Investments 


For your convenient selection we have 
prepared a brochure picturing and describ- 
ing a number of diversified Forman Issues, 
secured by money earning property in the 
best districts of great progressive cities. 
Investigate—and profit. For your free 
copy, mail the coupon. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN 
& COMPANY 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago 
100 E. 42nd Street, New York 


Pittsburgh St. Louis Indianapolis 
Minneapolis Des Moines Springfield, Ill. 
Peoria, IIl. Lexington, Ky. 


Mail NOW 


George M. Forman & Company 
Dept. OJ7 

112 West Adams St., Chicago 
Please send me without obliga- 
tion, the new brochure pic- 
turing and describing current 
Forman issues yielding 6-614%. 
Name. 


Address 
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EDUCATION 


People Living Beyond 
Their Income Are 
Filching Cash From 
Others 


Many Osteopathic Physicians are to- 
day being sued or threatened, although 
they have enjoyed heretofore a reputa- 
tion for professional skill and care. 


To protect you against the onslaughts 
of these disreputable “Money Grabbers” 
we are furnishing to our Policyholders 
a free Educational and Consultation 
Service. 


Our Experience Proves that these 
attacks are being made upon 
some of the oldest and most 


careful of the profession 


PIC is Devoted to the Cause of 
Safeguarding and Maintaining 
Professional Reputation and Ef- 
ficiency. 


Our Five Point Policy for Osteo- 
pathic Physicians provides for: 


CONSULTATION 
PROTECTION DEFENSE 
INDEMNITY 


A complete service not obtainable elsewhere 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Professional Insurance Corporation 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Please mail me further information concerning 
the Policy for Osteopathic Physicians. 


Name 


City 
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for relief ot 


Rheumatism, Lumbago, Stiff Joints, Myalgia 


Its analgesic and sedative action penetrates promptly to the deeper tissues. 

It produces a soothing hyperemia with cutaneous absorption of the salicylates. 
It is a counter-irritant, but does not blister or irritate the skin. 

It is readily procured and easily applied. 

It can be relied upon whenever indicated. 
Its therapeutic effect is precise, beneficial and unvarying. 

If BETUL-OL cannot be obtained thru the regular trade channels, we shall be glad to supply it direct. 


$ .60 each 4 oz 


$1.80 each 


2 oz. 


1.00 each 


8 oz 


3.00 each 


TO RELIEVE 
OF 


Samples on Request 


Anglo-American Pharmaceutical Corp. 


57 New Chambers Street, New York 
U. S. Agents: E. Fougera & Co., New York 


$5.40 each 
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Behind the scenes is 
the Physician 


He 1s teaching the public 
to eat correctly - 


IRECTLY or indirectly, to the physician must go 

the credit for the new interest of the layman in 

the problem of nutrition. To the medical man as 

Professor of Health to the nation, this interest is gratify- 
ing and prophetic. — 

Already whole sections of the nation are eating more 
sensibly. Fresh fruits and vegetables are in greater 
favor; proper combinations are not uncommon; reasons- 
why are often understood. 

In the task of keeping America well, fresh Yeast plays 
an important part. 

Fleischmann’s Yeast acts as a corrective for the too 
highly concentrated foods of today. It is in no sense a 
medicine. In cases of constipation, it increases the bulk 
and moisture of the faecal masses, tending to soften 
them, and, especially when drastic cathartics are un- 
desirable, it acts as a gentle though effective bowel 
regulator. 

In cases of digestive disturbances, Yeast may likewise pe 
eaten with benefit. It is also remarkably effective for boils 
and skin disorders and physicians have found it highly bene- 


ficial as a general tonic for run-down condition. 
* * * 


Yeast may be eaten in a number of ways, preferably before 
meals; in fruit juices, water or milk, for example—spread on 
crackers—or just plain, nibbled from the cake. Naturally for 
constipation it is more effective in a glass of hot water (not 
scalding)—a cake night and morning. 

A copy of our latest booklet on Yeast, for physicians, will 
be sent to you on request. It contains authoritative scientific 
matter on the subject. 

The Fleischmann Company, Dept.303, 701 Washington 
Street, New York, New York. 
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Dufur Osteopathic Hospital 


J. IVAN DUFUR, D. O., President 
611 Witherspoon Bldg. AMBLER, PA. Hospital: Ambler 110 


City Office Telephones 


Philadelphia City Office: Walnut 1385 


Welsh Road and Butler Pike 


HIS hospital was organized four years ago for the purpose 
of establishing a place in the EAST where patients might be 
sent for the osteopathic 


TREATMENT OF 
NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISEASES 


It outgrew its city quarters and last August occupied its new, 
larger buildings, the main building of which is shown above. Its 
present capacity is 85 patients. A second building will be re- 
modeled within a year and will make the total capacity about 140. 


The buildings are situated on 53 acres of ground, all in a high 
state of artistic development, with expansive lawns, terraces and 
gardens. 


They give that quietude, freedom, fresh air, sunshine and restful 
atmosphere which is so necessary to the cure of these states. 


Fresh vegetables, eggs, milk and butter are supplied; and the 
hospital has its own artesian wells. The buildings, grounds and 
equipment represent an 


INVESTMENT OF ABOUT $500,000.00 


A corps of competent physicians, nurses and attendants is always 
at the service of patients. 


Diagnostic and X-ray laboratories are complete. 
All treatment is directed by Dr. J. Ivan Dufur. 
For further information address 


DUFUR OSTEOPATHIC HOSPITAL 
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ony and Relaxation 


PETROLAGAR has 
been accepted for New 
and Non-Official Reme- 
dies by the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemis- 
try of the American 
Medical Association. 


PETROLAGAR is 
issued as_ follows: 
PETROLAGAR 
(Plain); PETROLA- 
GAR (with Phenolph- 
thalein). 


of the intestines are frequently the result of sedentary 
habits coupled with dietary errors. 


The cathartic offers a very imperfect attempt at correc- 
tion of the condition. 


It is irritant in its effects and tends to defeat its own 
purpose by violent purging and destroying bowel tone. 


The only logical method of treating constipation is to 
be found in re-education of the bowel through a correct 
regimen of diet and exercise. 


But this period of education can be shortened by the 
use of a mechanical aid—PETROLAGAR—which provides 
a soft, oil-lubricated, easily passed stool. 


PETROLAGAR is an emulsification of pure mineral 
oil with agar-agar. 


Deshell Laboratories, Inc. 


536 Lake Shore Drive 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


DEPT. B 189 Montague Street 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


gar 


Reg’d. U. S. Patent Office 
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This Doctor 
Knows 


Here is the synopsis of his state- 
ment sworn to before a Notary: 


“Thrown over an embankment by runaway team, 
dislocating lower vertebrae of spine, confined to 
wheel chair over eight years, treated by some of 
the best surgeons in the U. S. (names on appli- 
cation), no material benefit. Saw adv. of Philo 
Burt Appliance in a magazine April, 1921. Wrote 
describing injury and asking if they believed they 


WE MAKE THE PHILO BURT SPINAL APPLIANCE 
TO ORDER FOR ANY CASE AND ALLOW 


If you have a case of spinal weakness or deformity 
under treatment now—no matter whether it is an 
incipient case or one seriously developed, write us 
today for full information and measurement blanks. 
Every appliance is made to order to fit the individual 
case. It lifts the weight of the head and shoulders 
off the spine and corrects deflections. It does not 
chafe nor irritate, weighs ounces where other sup- 
ports weigh pounds, and is easily adjusted to meet 


Allows Absolute 
Freedom of Action. 


He used our Spinal Ap- 
pliance on himself and 
for his patients “Success- 


fully.” 


could benefit me, reply was offer to make appli- 
ance to my measure, and send on 30 days’ trial, 
money refunded if not satisfactory. Ordered ap- 
pliance and received it in about 10 days—helped 
me from first day, but could walk only a very 
little with aid of canes. Now can walk up and 
down stairs and get into auto without aid of 
canes and believe in time can walk without the 
appliance. Have induced other spinal sufferers 
to use the Philo Burt Method and they are show- 
ing wonderful improvement.” 


30 Day Trial 


improved conditions. It can be put on and taken 
off at a moment’s notice. It is easily removed for 
the bath, massage, relaxation or examination. The 
price is easily within reach of all, and each appli- 
ance is fitted under our absolute guarantee of satis- 
faction or money back after 30 days’ trial. Write 
for our Physician’s Portfolio and illustrated booklet 
—there is no charge, and we will explain to you our 
plan of co-operation with the local physician. 


THE PHILO BURT CO., 181-20 Odd Fellows Temple 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


RMACEUT! 
aFECTION 


CAL 


BRAPEU 


SICK ROOM 


OTise pric 


Irrespective of its therapeutic 
value, the flavor and odor of 
Lavoris appeals to the patient. 
You will find that a free use of 
it about the sick room will be 
appreciated. 
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Summer Diarrhea 


The following formula is submitted as a means of preparing suitable nourishment 
in intestinal disturbances of infants usually referred to as summer diarrhea: 


Mellin’s Food 4 level tablespoonfuis 
Water (boiled, then cooled) 16 fluidounces 


This mixture contains proteins, carbohydrates and mineral salts in a form readily 
digestible and available for immediate assimilation. 


The need for protein is well understood as is also the value of mineral salts, which 
play such an important part in all metabolic processes. Carbohydrates are a real neces- 
sity, for life cannot be long sustained on a carbohydrate-free diet. It should also be 
stated that the predominating carbohydrate in the above food mixture is maltose—which 
is particularly suitable in conditions where rapid assimilation is an outstanding factor. 


Above all is the satisfactory result from the use of this suggested 
nourishment, which is well supported by clinical evidence. 


177S 
eS | Mellin’s Food Co., “338° Boston, Mass. | 


Dependable For Oils 


OR 
Aqueous 
Nebulizers Solutions 
Powder Blowers 


CATALOG ON 
REQUEST 


The De Vilbiss Company 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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The Oldest of Medical Problems 


—to give more than temporary relief from consti- 
pation—has a satisfactory answer for the majority of 
patients thus afHicted, in the regular use of 


YHA 
Z 
Ze 


In this unique emulsion* the practitioner has a 
remedy that does not have to be given in continued 
and constantly increasing dosage, but one that after 
a reasonable period can be steadily diminished and 
often discontinued entirely. 


\\ 


*A uniform, stable and per- 
fectly homogenized emulsion 
of purest, high viscosity min- 
William R. Warner <3 Co., Inc. eral oil with agar-agar and 


i A generous trial quantity free upon request 


phenolphthalein (34 of a 


Manufacturing Pharmaceutists since 1856 ‘ 
grain toa teaspoonful) , 


113-123 West 18th Street, New York 


NON-ESCHAROTIC 
CONTROLLED PHENOL 


4% 


DISINFECTANT 
ANALGESIC 
DEODORANT 


Sodiphene & 


ANTISEPTIC 


A SAFE ALKALINE GERMICIDE 


A COMPLIMENTARY SAMPLE ON REQUEST 


THE SODIPHENE COMPANY, 
2531-33 Pennway, Kansas City, Missouri. 


THE SODIPHENE COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send me a complimentary profes- 
} sional package of Sodiphene. 


1 
— 
| 
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From “Honey as a Food” 
—By E. R. Root 


Nature’s 
Happy Solution of a Serious National Problem 


READ the above page, not from an alarmist or “crank,” but from the pen of a sound and sin- 
cere dietetic student. Then please read it again. Don’t you believe that better health will 
result if NATURAL sugars can be used at least to supplement—(not supplant EXCEPT in ex- 
‘treme cases)—the input of refined cane sugars? 

WHERE are these natural sugars found in invert form, available for the body’s efficient use? They are 
found not only in honey, but in the fig, the date, the raisin and other fruits, ripened by warm winds on sunny, 
tropical plains. Best of all, these same fruits contain nature’s richest treasures—the minerals and vitamins so 
lacking in modern foods. 


THOUSANDS of physicians prescribe these fruits along with honey, as a necessary step in building and 
maintaining better bodies. And now, for the first time, they are made available in ideal form, as a delight- 


TROPIC TREASURE 


AMERICA’S NEW FOOD CONFECTION 


TROPIC TREASURE contains 17 layers— 


Dear Doctor— 


You owe this much to 
your practice. 


Check the squares that interest 
you: 


(.) Send me a free sample bar of 
TROPIC TREASURE. 


( ) Tell me more about your profit- 
sharing plan. 

( ) Send me a special 3-lb. treas- 
ure chest of TROPIC TREAS- 
URE for $2.00 enclosed here- 
with 


Address 


NATURAL SWEETS INCORPORATE 


figs, cashews, dates, almonds, pignolias, rai- 
sins, filberts, honey, pecans, etc. THESE 
HAVE NOT BEEN COOKED, and no sugar 
has been added—only choicest honey blended 
with these health products gathered from the 
Seven Seas. 


A new process of combining the most allur- 
ing natural flavors brings a rare treat which 
thousands prefer to the most costly candies. 
In spite of the higher cost of the ingredients, 
the nation-wide approval of TROPIC TREAS- 
URE has increased the output until the cost 
is no more than the confections commonly 
eaten. 


FOR THE CHILDREN 


It solves a real problem because it is an ideal 
food and can be eaten as a dessert or in- 
between meals. Keep a box on hand for all 
occasions. Served on the children’s cereal it 
adds a welcome variety. Try it as a topping 
for ice cream—and don’t forget the lunches in 
school, office or factory. 


IMPORTANT TO OSTEOPATHS 
How You Can Participate in the 
Profits. 


Osteopathy believes in the ideals and aims 
of TROPIC TREASURE. Osteopaths can 
co-operate with us and receive a substantial 
monthly check for twenty years. Not through 
stock-buying—not through selling our product 
—but an unusual plan which will appeal to 
you. If interested, write. 


ANALYSIS OF TROPIC TREASURE ASH 


Potassium oxide K.0 33.70 
Potassium as chloride 1.61 
Sodium oxide Na.O 9.60 
Lime CaO 5.52 
Magnesia MgO 6.61 
Iron oxide alumina 0.57 
Chlorides 1.43 
Sulphate SO, 4.43 
Phosphate P.O; 21.20 
Carbonate (by difference) 13.03 
Silica 2.30 


MAY BE OBTAINED IN THE REGULAR a ee PACKAGE, 


10c, FROM THOUSANDS OF DEALERS 


F YOUR DEALER 


IS NOT ABLE TO SERVE YOU, PLEASE WRITE US TODAY. 


4534 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Trademark 
Registered 


Trademark 
Registered 


STORM 


Binder and Abdominal Supporter 


(Patented) 


Trade Trade 
Mark Mark 
Reg. Reg. 


For Men Phun and Children 


For Ptosis, Hernia, Pregnancy, Obes- 
ity, Relaxed Sacro-Iliac Articulations, 
Floating Kidney, High and Low 
Operations, etc. 


Ask for 36-page Illustrated Folder. 
Mail orders filled at Philadelphia only— 
within 24 hours. 


Katherine L. Storm, M. D. 


Originator, Patentee, Owner and Maker 
1701 DIAMOND ST. PHILADELPHIA 


“Disorders of the 
Sexual Function” 


By MAX HUHNER, M.D., New York 


This is the best book on this sub- 
ject. It is a clean, scientific re- 
view of the subject from the 
medical and sociological stand- 
points. It is new, fresh and in- 
harmony with the present age. 


335 Octavo Pages 
Handsome Cloth Binding 
Second Revised Edition 


Price, Including Delivery, $3.00 


ORDER FROM 


American Osteopathic 
Association 
844 Rush St. 


Chicago, Illinois 


real service to the physician. 


Years 


@ For 50 years LacrorertinE Powper has been used by the med- 
ical profession throughout the world. 


@ For.generations LacTopeptineE Exrxir has been recognized as the 
vehicle par excellence for unpalatable and harsh drugs. 


@ And, in thus making tolerable the intolerable, it has rendered a 


@ But the Exrxir, like the Powper, has always been primarily a 
preparation characterized by marked digestive qualities by virtue of 
which it has maintained its integrity as a dependable digestive aid. 


POWDER—ELIXIR—TABLETS 


The New York Pharmacal Association 
YONKERS, N. Y. 


¢ 
Leclopepline, 
| 
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MAHOGANY, WALNUT OR 
QUARTERED OAK 


OFFICE FURNITURE 


Tables 
Chairs 
Cabinets 
Stands 


Stools 


STYLE 1000 STAND G-123 
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PART I—No. 12 


Fundamentals* 


ASA WILLARD, D.O. 
Missoula, Mont. 


These cardinals of effort and policy must be 
held for and stressed year in and year out: 

Maintain a high ideal of service; 

Keep our colleges filled with students and of 
the right type; 

Our colleges run professionally independent 
and in every classroom osteopathic emphasis and 
tone to instruction given; 


A practical educational system which elimi- 
nates top-heavy student-cutting standards and 
rounded out by a busy effective endowed Research 
Institute, and a proper central Postgraduate Col- 
lege with extension service; 


Unhampered opportunity to practice under in- 
- dependent regulation ; 

Professional positiveness and constant empha- 
sis upon the fundamental osteopathic concepts at 
our National and State Association meetings, from 
our Central Office and our chosen leaders, in our 
Journals and in our practice; 

Effective service from our administrative cen- 
ter to fortify and aid the individual practitioner and 
the divisional bodies in meeting their problems; 

Intelligently prepared and distributed educa- 
tional publicity. Activities and problems incident 
to these will be many. 

Though there is much remaining to be done 
and always will be, I do feel that in our past year’s 
work our profession has made progress, particu- 
larly towards stabilizing ourselves along these fun- 
damental lines. Its accomplishments, while not 
spectacular, have been such as those next in charge 
and the profession can build upon and move for- 
ward from in doing still greater things—and that 
should be the aim of each administration. 

Work done previously helped us this year. 

Particular interest has been taken in our edu- 
cational problems, our colleges and the Research 
Institute and postgraduate institution. 

The practical activities incident to the colleges 
and their work: 

Arousing interest among our people in keeping 
them filled with students; 

Positive stand by trustees against introduction 
of materia medica courses; 


Reorganization of our thirty Independent 


*Presidential address delivered at the National Convention of the 
American Osteopathic Association, Louisville, Ky., 1926. 
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boards and committees to keep records and develop 
their tests; 


Thorough time taking inspection of, and re- 
port on, each of the colleges by Drs. Ray B. Gil- 
mour and Warren B. Davis under Dr. Carl P. Mc- 
Connell; (Dr. Gilmour inspected the Mid-West and 
Eastern Colleges, Dr. Davis the Los Angeles Col- 


lege) ; 

Distribution of the Arthur report and study 
and application of some of the helpful suggestions 
in it; 

Furthering college visitations and presentations 
to students by successful osteopathic practitioners ; 


Constantly keeping in touch with our college 
folks ; 


These, having been presented and considered 
in a recent issue of The Journal, will not be dilated 
upon here. 


As your president, I have taken the time to, 
and had the pleasure of, visiting each of the col- 
leges during the past year and I want to whole- 
heartedly say there is not a student body in this 
country whose possibilities as to what they are aim- 
ing for, is greater. 


This body of young folks is in our colleges to 
become osteopathic physicians. 


It is vital to the continued existence of the 
osteopathic profession that they graduate as real 
osteopathic physicians, and that osteopathy is not 
merely a name under which they are licensed to 
attend sick people. 


These students are now, and our students must 
always be, our greatest responsibility—and there is 
reason for optimism today because of the generally 
aroused healthy interest in the profession as to 
what they are learning and the efforts and plans in 
coliege circles for further osteopathic development 
in teaching. 


Where there are such efforts and plans, our col- 
lege folks deserve more than to have us watch them 
do their duty; they deserve our loyal appreciation 
and practical helpfulness. 

It is pertinent to mention here that our British 
brothers are in harmony with our educational pol- 
icies and are dedicated to the proposition that any 
college in Great Britain, to receive their support, 
must be conducted in a manner productive of up- 
standing, unwavering osteopathic physicians. 
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Osteopathy has been one of the most discussed 
subjects in the British Parliament this last year. 

This mention should emphasize to us our world 
responsibility, and the necessity of our maintaining 
policies of educational and regulative independence 
which establish helpful precedents for such in for- 
eign fields. 

As to our plans and hopes for larger research 
work and a postgraduate college to establish us 
scientifically and further develop our efficiency in 
relieving human suffering, they are now on a defi- 
nite working basis, and we are on the way with 
positive strides to our first million endowment. 

Dr. Singleton and the committee of our past 
presidents having consummated the necessary ar- 
rangements with the insurance company and details 
involving much labor, we are now moving—and 
moving vigorously. At this point let us remove 
our hats to the Buckeye osteopaths. Our Ohio 
folks have started the ball rolling with their usual 
inspirational osteopathic vigor by subscribing $125,- 
000.00 towards the Research Institute endowment 
fund. 

There is no doubt whatever that with as much 
as a million endowment provided for as evidence of 
our own faith, our permanence and stability will be 
looked upon as established and that will be but the 
beginning of greater things for then lay endow- 
ments from people of means will undoubtedly be 
forthcoming. In fact such has already been prom- 
ised in a generous amount from a number of de- 
pendable sources. These will continuously be aug- 
mented by legacies and memorials for specific re- 
search work. 

THE CENTRAL OFFICE 

As our profession grows there is the tendency 
for us, as individual members, to give less attention 
to the machinery of administration, which naturally 
leads to an overvaluation of the more evident showy 
work of those you delegate to administer for you 
and the overlooking or underestimation of that 
which is less showy though all of the time essen- 
tially contributing to our stability and permanency. 

General interest in the Central Office work is 
healthy for us professionally; hence, a word here 
as to the Central Office and its work. 

The accomplishment of Secretary Gaddis in 
pushing the distribution of the Osteopathic Maga- 
zine to a mark ranging from 110,000 to over 140,000 
distribution per month during the past year is out- 
standing and his outside lay and professional con- 
tacts have advanced osteopathy and been helpful 
to our practitioners. 

Dr. Ray G. Hulburt quietly, but purposefully, 
has rendered splendid service in the putting out of 
conservative yet interesting and effective educa- 
tional publicity, developing contacts with editors 
and publishers and in preparing material for guid- 
ing, helping and advising with individuals, groups 
and state associations in what they were doing. 

The conscientious work of Dr. C. N. Clark and 
Miss Rose Moser in the Business Department de- 
serves mention before all of us and Mr. C. H. 
Moody has been a most helpful addition. 

All in the office have worked faithfully. 

But there must be further reorganization there 
to give more effective support from the center to 
the various bureau activities and supply general 
professional demands. 


FUNDAMENTALS—WILLARD 
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I do not believe there has been a year in the 
history of this association when those in charge of 
the departments, bureaus and committees have gen- 
erally worked in such a practical purposeful way, 
and the trend of their work has been distinctively 
and positively osteopathic. I want to express the 
hope here that you give their reports a careful read- 
ing when they reach you. There has been real ac- 
complishment and the ground work substantially 
laid for larger things. 

But one of our continuing faults, as the years 
have gone by, has been that the work done, the data 
accumulated, the experiences of the workers of one 
administration and of the profession during that 
time, have been in large measure lost to the next 
year’s workers through lack of proper filing. To 
correct this, a Department of Statistics and Public 
Relations consistently correlating with the public- 
ity work has been established under Dr. Hulburt. 

This, a part of a most urgently needed division 
of labor and responsibility, together with an in- 
creasing of the help and equipment at the Central 
Office, contemplating a service from there commen- 
surate with our professional expansion and_in- 
creased needs. 

Laying aside some funds each year is indeed 
wise, but the field practitioner must not in the least 
be neglected to do such, for his problems are in- 
sistent. When he needs help, he needs it now. To- 
morrow his chance to gain his point in legislation, 
to win his hospital fight, to present his profession’s 
fitness for industrial service, may be a lost oppor- 
tunity. 

Then, too, we must constantly be prepared to 
fortify him in his every-day community contacts. 
It is well for us to be able to supply a special 
speaker for a special occasion, but for us to be able 
to help each individual crossroads practitioner to 
make convincing and accurate public health presen- 
tations, from our viewpoint, in his home field, is 
even more important in building for professional 
stability and permanence. 

A few thousand more spent at the general office 
for efficient help and equipment for this service and 
otherwise increasing headquarters efficiency and 
opportunity for general service to the profession 
and in cooperating with the schools through thor- 
ough school inspections, helping the schools 
through sending to them from time to time expe- 
rienced practitioners, practical technicians and lab- 
oratory workers from the Research Institute, will 
be of infinitely more value than a like expenditure 
in bonds, regardless of what these bonds may be 
invested in in the future. 

OUR EDUCATIONAL POLICY 

If there ever was a time when expediency war- 
ranted the modification of our educational stand- 
ards to meet allopathically made or instigated state 
board standards, that time is past. Our educational 
scheme should henceforth be planned and executed 
solely to the end of producing physicians who can 
reason osteopathically and who can render service 
to the public in the most practical and effective life 
saving and life extending way. 

Such service will, with continuous intelligent 
presentation to legislators, bring from all the states 
which have not already accorded such, legislative 
recognition of the standards which produce such 
service. 
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We hear it proposed that we unite with estab- 
lished medical practice as to professional institu- 
tions and state regulations, and produce an all- 
round educated scientific physician. Yes—produce 
a half-baked medic and a spineless osteopath. 


Why attempt to build upon the discarded and 
unorganized theories of internal drug administra- 
tion? Upon a therapeutic uncertainty which has 
rambled from the use of dried snakes and frogs and 
multitudinous pharmaceutical preparations to nu- 
merous serums and vaccines that change over night 
for each ailment. 

No fundamental definiteness. A system of 
practice which has lived in large measure through 
blind faith and because of the splendid men, par- 
ticularly those old family physicians, who devoted 
their lives to the relief of suffering humanity, work- 
ing with what they had. 

Let us build independently upon the solid foun- 
dation of structural integrity and natural immunity 
which the O!d Doctor outlined. 

Then, unhampered by useless dogma, by tra- 
ditionally sustained procedures, by wrong lines of 
reasoning, we will add, not every truth that is 
scientifically proved, but such scientifically proven 
truths as will make us, in the practice of our sys- 
tem, continuously more effective in preventing and 
curing human ailments. 


THE FIELD OF GENERAL PRACTICE—OUR GREAT 
OPPORTUNITY 


Our great opportunity for service is in the field 
of general practice. 

Medical education has tended to the develop- 
ment of an aristocracy of specialists and the com- 
parative belittling and setting aside of the general 
practitioner. 

We will have and must have for professional 
independence and complete service, our clinic 
groups, our surgeons and our specialists, but let us 
not make the mistake which organized medicine 
has of overstressing them. 

Let us bring back to his rightful place and rec- 
ognition the beloved old family physician in all his 
kindliness, all his devotion, all his willingness to 
sacrifice; but instead of a kit filled with question- 
able concoctions and potions which faith alone gave 
merit as curatives, let us arm him with the effective 
scientific weapons against diseases produced by his 
compatriot, Dr. Andrew Taylor Still. 

A plan of professional education, then, which 
gives the necessary scientific training yet is out of 
the clouds and down to essentials and recognizes 
the practical fact that there are numbers of chil- 
dren with whooping cough, colds, dislocations of 
joints and ordinary green apple stomachaches that 
need attention, to one with streptococcus veridans 
floating around in his blood for the specialist with 
his elaborate and expensive laboratory equipment 
to find. 

By holding our curriculae to essentials and by 
stressing fundamentals, bearing down on diagnosis, 
especially the physical, we can, with present mini- 
mum standards of four years of professional work 
upon a properly graded four year high-school 
course, turn out competent practitioners who can 
render effectively the needed general service, and 
that is 85 per cent of all professional service. 

Our surgeons and specialists should have extra 
training. 
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There is true nobility and dignity of service in 
the general practice among the common folks. 

Our practitioners who serve the wealthy ren- 
der a most worthy service, but let no general de- 
sire for a so-called “select practice” cause us to for- 
get that the one who faithfully works at the bed- 
side to save the life of the poor widow’s little son, 
is rendering just as worthy a service. 

We want you folks who do general practice at 
the crossroads to go home from this convention 
with your heads up, justly proud of what you are 
doing. 

You may not be taking in so much in dollars 
and cents, but you are living close to and serving 
those who need you and who will miss you and 
cherish a loving memory in their hearts for you 
when a just Master, who weighs real values, calls 
you to even larger service. 

And that is what it is all for anyway. 

DEVELOP AND PRACTICE THE BETTER WAY 

That there is merit in measures not distinc- 
tively osteopathic is just as true as it is that there 
is more merit in osteopathy than in any or all of 
them; and while keeping an open mind to that 
which is an added help in relieving suffering, let 
us not lose sight of true relative values. 

Let us not crowd out or neglect osteopathy for 
this or that which is comparatively incidental. Let 
us not’ crowd it out or neglect it for that which, 
though it may relieve, is not as effective as osteop- 
athy ideally administered, or if it is seemingly as 
effective in some instances, has greater possibilities 
of harm to the human system. 

Let us develop to the ideal administration of 
the better way. 

Osteopathy’s possibilities are in no sense real- 
ized as yet by any one of us nor by all of us. 

Some one quotes to us: 

“There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, than are dreamed of in your philosophy.” 

Yes, and it is true, too. But let us also remem- 
ber that there are more things, Horatio, in your 
philosophy, than are dreamed of, and as you have 
the greatest philosophy on earth, let us not neglect 
finding out those things undreamed of in it to 
ramble for lesser things all over heaven and earth. 

SCIENCE AND SENTIMENT 

Believe in your profession—and believe in it 
with warmth and intensity. 

What one thinks in his heart of hearts of his 
profession, his attitude towards it, his ideals for it, 
is vital. It is as important as the scientific facts he 
acquires in relation to it. 

I have heard it expressed in recent years, and 
it was voiced at the beginning of this year, incident 
to preparations for this convention, that we are 
now past the age of religious fervor—we are now a 
scientific profession—out of the sentimental stage— 
through with sentiment. 

That must never be true. 

If that is true, as a profession, you are about 
through—for mere cold blooded science never put 
over any movement. 

A scientist may say “This will cure millions” 
but if there isn’t warmth in his heart at the vision 
of helpful service he but speaks a platitude and he 
will never put it over. 

Some one with that warmth—with the sympa- 
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thy of understanding fellowship—will. The heart 
must help the head. You must feel things. 


Let us be scientists, ever developing ourselves 
as such, let us keep our hearts warm; keep our 
enthusiasm, keep alive a sentiment for our profes- 
sion, for our work. Something that gives it a spir- 
itual value, for only such values are real. 


Let us have vision, for the prophet of old 
truthfully said, “Where there is no vision the peo- 
ple perish.” 

See your profession winning against the hosts 
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of disease. See millions of crippled and sick chil- 
dren cured. 

All human beings, with souls, not mere test 
tubes in which successful scientific experiments 
have been made, see every country in the world 
according recognition to Dr. Still’s humanity-bene- 
fiting scientific discoveries. 

And then let us keep alive enough of the cru- 

sading spirit, a willingness to fight for our ideals, 
to make our vision a reality. 

We have it-—let’s keep it clean—stay with it— 
and put it over. 


Osteopathic Treatment in Acute Infectious Disease* 


MARY PATTON HITNER, D.O. 
Philadelphia 


Osteopathy has presented, and still presents, 
the most simple and natural method of restoration 
to health in the history of therapeutics. Frequently 
there prevails even among students the opinion that 
osteopathy is effective only in treating chronic ail- 
ments which many osteopathic physicians have 
made their specialty. 

The final test of any system of healing is at 
the bedside. To conduct only an office practice is 
no proud distinction. “Doing a certain amount of 
acute work should be incumbent on every one,” for 
it can do much toward establishing the osteopath as 
a family physician. 

At this season of the year many diseases occur 
which are traceable to involvement or infection 
through the respiratory tract. The resulting low- 
ered body resistance predisposes to such diseases 
as bronchitis, German measles, Vincent’s angina, 
cerebrospinal meningitis, influenza, laryngitis, 
measles, phthisis, pleurisy, pneumonia and variola. 

In all these acute infections fever is present and 
is almost always the result of bacterial action. The 
treatment of fever is not an antipyretic treatment, 
but an antitoxemic treatment, and such fall of tem- 
perature as accompanies our efforts is incidental to 
them and is not the object at which we aimed. Rest 
is imperative, as the body is expending vitality in 
the making of antibodies and in the process of re- 
pair. Mental rest is equally important, the treat- 
ment including measures directed — sleepless- 
ness and delirium. 

DIAGNOSIS IS IMPORTANT 

If the diagnosis is thoroughly made the treat- 
ment is much simplified, and instills the patient 
with confidence. Examine each case thoroughly 
upon the first visit. Make this examination so de- 
tailed that the patient will be impressed by your 
efficiency and capability. Look first for osteo- 
pathic lesions, fhen use the stethoscope and sphyg- 
motonometer. 

The patient’s position in bed may give valu- 
able suggestions. If he is tossing from side to side 
you may presume that there is no inflammatory 
disease of the abdomen or joints. Prostration is 
suggested, if he is sunk deeply down in bed. If 
one or both knees are continually drawn up, there 
is some reason for relaxing the structure of the 
anterior abdominal wall so as to relieve pressure on 
the abdominal contents or in the hip joints. 


*Read at A. O. A. convention, 1926. 


Systematic record should be kept of the treat- 
ment, of the fever, pulse, respiration, frequency of 
micturition, quantity of urine passed, frequency and 
nature of the stools, administration of enemas, 
baths, and a general description of the history of 
the case. 

DIET 

When speaking of diet I wish to quote Mrs. 
Dorothy E. Lane from February 1926 Journal of 
A. O. A.: “Again I will repeat that it is my con- 
viction that quantities of fat in the form of cheese, 
butter, cream and many commercial products are 
to blame as one of the main causes of many in- 
fectious diseases.” 

During the stage of fever diet enta be liquid. 
The large quantity of liquids not only increases the 
body fluids but if these liquids include lemon or 
orange juice, the activities of the kidneys and liver 
are increased. When the fever has dropped to 100 
or below, semi-solid diet should be given. 

Fresh air, hydrotherapy and diet are important 
aids in combating fever. Fresh air improves the 
pulse and respiration and diminishes the cerebral 
intoxication. As to hydrotherapy, Baruch points 
out that the value of water lies not so much in its 
chemical constitution as in the fact that it is an 
admirable material for the conveyance of heat and 
cold. 

Colonic irrigations prevent stagnation within 
the bowel and consequent absorption of putrefac- 
tive products. Dr. C. V. Fulham says: “We believe 
that acidosis, caused by wrong eating, wrong liv- 
ing, or chemical poisoning, is the predisposing cause 
of most of the soft tissue lesions, which in turn 
bring about the bony lesions.” 


BLOOD CHANGES IN INFECTIONS 


The lowering of the normal alkaline content 
accompanied by a rapidly increasing leukocytosis 
and a mounting body temperature indicate that we 
are dealing with an acidosis, in which case we must 
not forget that the red blood cells decrease with the 
decrease in alkalinity. We have enough clinical 
data to state that we can, through spinal treatment 
alone, increase the alkalinity of the blood in typical 
and uncomplicated cases of acidosis, with a lower- 
ing of body temperature from one to three degrees 
within thirty minutes to one hour. This reaction, 
without other support, lasts from three to ten hours, 
when we again find the blood changes with a steady 
climb in temperature. Treatment to counteract 
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acidosis should be instituted, not only in these in- 
fections, but also in all others where the pathology 
produces similar blood changes. 
CONGESTION 

For every congested tissue there is a correspond- 
ing lymphatic disturbance. If pus be present, nodular 
enlargement follows at a point where the glands 
are most approximate. Never work directly over 
an enlarged or indurated lymph node—free the ef- 
ferents and the lymph will drain away. Let me 
mention here the excellent work done in lymphatic 
drainage by our famous Dr. C. Earl Miller of Beth- 


lehem, Pa. 
DUCTLESS GLANDS 


The thyroid gland has been shown to play an 
important role in the regulations of body tempera- 
ture. It has also been proven that it contains 
powerful antitoxic elements. Its nerve supply, from 
the cervical sympathetics, is immediately interfered 
with upon the onset of any infectious disease. 

Its function is necessarily retarded. It can be 
increased (at a minimum) about twenty-five per 
cent in from three to four minutes by gently strok- 
ing the tissues immediately over the gland. Through 
treatment of the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh 
cervical, first and second dorsal segments, the re- 
action is manifested by immediate change in body 
temperature, arterial tension and definite reaction 
to toxic elements. Treatment in the dorsal area 
will stimulate the spleen and suprarenals, as proven 
by the findings of Keyes, Lane and Nicholson. 

OSTEOPATHIC TREATMENT 

The osteopathic physician often finds that 
stretching the spine prepares the field for specific 
work—and traction in itself adjusts some lesions. 
It also promotes circulation of arterial blood into 
the spinal canal (by vacuum formation) and pro- 
duces free circulation of venous blood and lymph 
out of the spinal canal by relaxation of tissue and 
by compression following the vacuum. Slow, rhyth- 
mic traction and relaxation is the method of choice. 
The vast majority of infectious diseases first mani- 
fest themselves by changes in the cervical region. 
Second, the sacral and lower lumbar, and last, in 
the dor'-l. We should be specific in our treatment 
of these areas to obtain a maximum reaction, for 
it can be demonstrated beyond question that we can 
neutralize, to a large extent, the reactions we hope 
to obtain, by being too general in our spinal work. 
Confine treatment to the cervical and upper two or 
three dorsals, plus direct, but gentle, manipulation 
of the thyroid. 

In cases of pneumonia and. allied conditions, 
there is one master treatment which accomplishes 
amazing results. This I term the “make and break” 
movement. With one hand on the heads of the 
ribs posteriorly and the other on the ribs anteriorly, 
spring the ribs rhythmically in a line with their 
angle, alternating the pressure from hand to hand.* 

When the patient’s condition permits his be- 
ing moved, the physician seats himself beside the 
head of the bed with a pillow across his knees. 
Without removing the blankets, the patient is 
gently shifted so that his head and upper back rest 
on the pillows. The doctor drops one knee so that 
the head of the patient is lowered toward the floor. 
This is for brief flushing of all the vital centres and 
draining of the thorax. Hypostatic congestion 
which is at least “partly the effect of gravity” 


*C. Paul Snyder. 
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(Osler) will be avoided, the heart relieved and the 
circulation of blood and lymph throughout all seg- 
ments normalized. 

The ribs are especially prone to maladjust- 
ments and for this reason they must receive very 
special attention in the treatment of secondary 
anemias. Moving the joints does not take as long 
as muscular relaxation but it has a deeper effect 
than any relaxation can have. It relaxes by stretch- 
ing the small deep muscles such as the rotatores and 
multifidae, as well as the superficial muscles. It 
stimulates the intervertebral disks, which Dr. Burns 
tells us is very important. It stimulates the flow 
of blood through the spinal cord itself. We must 
remember in this connection that the first effect of 
stretching is to increase muscle contraction. The 
secondary effect is relaxation. Therefore, we must 
hold the stretch long enough to get the secondary 
effect. 

For headaches, make deep firm pressure in the 
occipital space. For clearing the head and nose, 
steady pressure with the thumbs over the frontal 
sinus will do much to relieve the congestion. It is 
well also to treat the supraorbial notches by pres- 
sure. For traction of the neck, take one hand at the 
base of the skull, and the other hand under the chin 
pull steadily until the body moves. A general treat- 
ment is given with the patient lying on his side, 
arms loosely at the side. Begin between the upper 
part of the shoulder blades and work all the way 
down the spine. With the cushions of the fingers 
(not the tips) placed close to the spine, press firmly 
and draw the muscles up towards you, not relax- 
ing the pressure, not allowing the fingers to slip on 
the skin. Move the hands down the spine a few 
inches and repeat until the end of the spine is 
reached. Turn the patient over and treat the other 
side in the same manner. 

To depress the ribs the patient lies on his side, 
then with one hand firmly push down each rib while 
you stretch the patient’s arm above his head with 
your other hand; hold a moment and then lower the 
arm. ‘Treat all the ribs on both sides. 

The spleen should be treated. To do so raise 
the patient’s left arm high above the head with one 
hand, while pressing the thumb of the other hand 
between the ribs where indicated. Continue the 
pressure of the thumb while you lower the arm with 
a backward circular motion. Treat three adjoining 
ribs in the same manner, on the left side only. 

The liver should be treated with the patient 
lying on his back, his legs drawn up and arms at 
the sides. With your left hand press, with a little 
force, underneath the ribs on the right side, while 
pulling the ribs forward from the spine with the 
other hand. Treat for two minutes under all the 
ribs on that side. Now change the position of the 
left hand, placing it first upon the right ribs, the 
right hand remaining in its first position, then with 
a little pressure shake the liver thoroughly for a 
minute. 

Last, but not least, is the “osteopathic mustard 
plaster” for the chest. In respiratory diseases place 
both hands flat upon the patient’s chest, then with 
the circular motion, using some pressure, work the 
tissues between the skin and the bones for a min- 
ute or two. Do not let the hands slip on the skin. 

The problem of the osteopathic physician is to 
normalize bony structure, secure normal circulation 
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of blood and lymph to change the reaction of the 
blood from acid to alkaline, and thus restore nerve 
nutrition and normal function. 

Remember that “living things prefer persua- 
sion to force, consideration to trauma, intelligence 
to ill expended forces.” 

The greatest results in osteopathy come from 
the practitioner who can give a definite knowledge 
of what he is doing. 

It is a question of knowing where the cause 
lies and the application of our treatment at that 
point alone. It is not a question of manipulation 


from the base of the head to the tip of the coccyx, 
but a question of correcting the lesion which pro- 
duces 
lesion, 


the functional disturbance—the primary 
Dr. Still taught us to “find it, fix it and 
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leave it alone.” When we do this we satisfy our 
patients and teach them the principles of the oste- 
opathic concept. 

Courage and faith in your profession beget 
energy and power; energy and power, properly di- 
rected, bring success. We must assume the re- 
sponsivility of the welfare of our patients. It is 
so very easy to give a treatment, but to take charge 
of the case, to go beyond the diagnosis and single 
treatment, to help the patient understandingly with 
his obligations, burdens, and handicaps until his 
adverse conditions are changed, so that health, re- 
stored by treatment, can be maintained—these are 
the difficult things of practice, the things that we 
must learn to cope with. Then and then only can 
we prove we are professionally efficient. 


Results of Sixteen Years of Osteopathic Treatment of 
Sprue in Porto Rico* 


STANLEY M. HALEY, D.O. 


Sprue is a disease or condition which affects 
the entire alimentary tract and all the glands of 
internal secretion. It is a very common and very 
serious menace in Porto Rico. Whether we have 
it more here, and more severely, I do not know, 
but I believe that it is more common in many other 
tropical and sub-tropical countries than is being 
recognized or admitted, and especially in the south- 
ern United States. I know that I treated a patient 
for sprue when I was in college in 1908, who had 
resided in the State of Mississippi. It was diag- 
nosed as pernicious anemia, and I know from my 
experience here that this condition was a sequel 
of sprue. 

My object in preparing this paper is not to 
present a long or minute description of sprue to 
you—such can be obtained from any of the works 
on tropical medicine (I recommend Manson) ; but 
I aim to interest the osteopathic profession in this 
disease-—its recognition, care, osteopathic treatment 
and prognosis—because I know osteopathic care 
can do more for its alleviation than any other 
method of treatment. 

SYMPTOMS 

The symptoms of a typical case are very strik- 
ing. The first thing noticeable is the color of the 
skin—a dirty yellow. Features of patient are usu- 
ally drawn, there is nervousness and loss of weight. 
One is reminded of the cachectic condition of 
malignancy. The patient complains of digestive 
disturbances, sore mouth, loss of weight, diarrhoea 
and general nervous instability, which may date 
back from a few months to three or four years, 
with probably intermissions of feeling quite him- 
self. It probably started in the Spring or Fall, after 
taking something or other; it would seem to clear 
up until the next hot spell, until finally, the condi- 
ditions have continued to date. Our hot months 
in Porto Rico are May and September. 

Physical examination will disclose an abdomen 
distended with gas, liver shrunken, tongue red, 


*Address given before the Thirtieth Annual Convention of the 
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pointed, very sore, especially the tip and underneath 
each side of the frenum. Probably small white su- 
perficial ulcerated spots inside the cheeks. 

The real diagnostic signs are the dirty yellow 
color of the skin, red, sore mouth and tongue, diar- 
rhoea, with abundant light, frothy stools and loss 
of weight. 

As to typical cases, they are numerous. Have 
had cases having light colored stools, sore mouth 
and constipation; others with a diarrhoea and very 
slight sensitiveness of mouth and tongue; others would 
alternate between constipation with a very sore 
mouth and diarrhoea. But whether constipated or 
not, they have the light colored stool with lack of 
fat digestion and loss of bodily weight. The move- 
ments are peculiar in that they start early in the 
morning, usually obliging one to rise an hour or 
so earlier than their custom and voiding a large 
amount of very light, frothy material, followed by 
from two to five movements before ten or eleven 
in the morning, and then no more until early the 
next morning. When the condition reaches the 
later stages the movements may be practically con- 
stant. One patient complained of having ninety- 
five movements in twenty-four hours. I have found 
the liver always shrunken in advanced cases. 


CAUSES 


Sprue may be classed with other deficiency 
diseases, as it is brought on by improper diet, prob- 
ably combined with the heat, light rays or atmos- 
pheric conditions in the tropics and sub-tropics. As 
to an improper diet, the proof is that it is prac- 
tically confined to the middle or better classes who 
live on cold storage meats, canned goods and excess 
of carbohydrates and fats. The country people are 
practically immune to it, except the better class that 
can afford to supply their tables with the luxuries 
of the North. The Spaniards had it and called it 
“escorbuto,” literally meaning “scurvy,” and they, 
of course, brought their canned foods, rice, beans, 
chick-peas, white flour, etc., with them. The coun- 
try inhabitants live on a great deal of fruits and 
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tubers. They have some milk (mostly goat), rice, 
beans, white bread, coffee and codfish, but very 
’ little meat. Only once in a great while they have a 
pig or goat. Their staple food is different species 
of plantains and bananas, and the poorer they are 
the less they develop sprue. As a matter of fact, 
have seen no sprue among the poorer class. They 
have tuberculosis, uncinariasis, filariasis, and all 
sorts of diseases, it is true, but they do not develop 
sprue. The foreign children here are very fond of 
bananas and plantains and they do not develop 
sprue. 

As to climate, it is more liable to start in the 
hot months and is more severe in persons with light 
skin. I personally have never seen it in a full- 
blooded negro, and only in one mulatto, who had 
kinky hair but very light complexion. 

Dr. Bailey K. Ashford, who has made a study 
of sprue in Porto Rico over many years, has tried 
to prove the causative factor a yeast fungus called 
monilia psilosis. He has been working on a serum 
treatment for it, but satisfactory results have not 
appeared. 

SUMMING UP THE CAUSES 

Unbalanced diet, combined with climate, which 
upsets the digestion and throws the glands of in- 
ternal secretion out of order causes the condition 
called sprue. 

As to why some develop sprue while others 
develop pellagra, others scurvy or beri-beri on an 
unbalanced diet, will have to be left to our food 
scientists and vitamin “sharps.” 

PROPHYLAXIS 

Prevention of sprue in the tropics is best ob- 
tained through a rational diet, including milk in 
abundance, bananas, plantains and other fruits and 
avoidance of excessive use of sweets, potatoes, 
white bread and fried food. This diet, combined 
with some daily exercise and the advice of an osteo- 
pathic physician, proved reliable preventatives. 

TREATMENT 

The treatment depends upon the stage of the 
disease when begun. If the patient is emaciated 
and weak, the only thing to do is to put him to bed 
and institute a strict milk and fruit juice diet. 
Begin with a quart and a half of milk in the twenty- 
four hours, and a feeding every two hours consist- 
ing of one teaspoonful of grapefruit juice. This cuts 
the milk sufficiently to make it easy of digestion 
and also adds an anti-scorbutic action to it. This 
should be kept up until the diarrhoea has stopped— 
usually occurring within three days. Then grad- 
ually add more milk day by day until four or five 
quarts can be taken each day by the end of six weeks. 
As the stool becomes harder increase the grape- 
fruit juice. At the end of six weeks the patient 
should have gained at least ten to twenty pounds. 
Then begin giving dried peaches soaked overnight 
in water and served with milk; also ripe bananas, 
corn flakes, very hard toasted bread, stewed prunes 
and oranges. Continue the milk and add the others 
very gradually, being exceedingly careful not to 
give too much during the day. Avoid causing the 
least bit of indigestion. This is a very important 
point. 
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Progress in these cases is made very slowly; 
they cannot be forced. As the patient improves 
gradually add spinach, cauliflower, carrots, green 
beans and other vegetables. Do not allow much 
bread, and that should be well toasted. From this 
regimen they are gradually worked back to a nor- 
mal diet. 

I would not advise meat for at least six months 
or more; and eggs have never proven very satisfac- 
tory in my experience. The early cases, before 
digestion has been too badly upset, may be allowed 
a much more liberal diet and need not be compelled 
to remain in bed, but they should be obliged to take 
plenty of milk and eliminate meat, eggs, potatoes 
and white bread, except a little toast. 

In Porto Rico, where we have plenty of them, 
plantains and bananas are used in place of the 
other starches. 

Each case, of course, will have to be regulated 
according to its digestive ability at the time of start- 
ing treatment. The milk supply here is uncertain 
and we now use a great deal of the milk powder 
“Klim.” One of my earlier patients used evaporated 
milk entirely, without going to bed. This patient 
recovered and was operated later on for chronic 
appendicitis, with only a slight recurrence of sprue 
symptoms. ‘These cleared up in a very short time 
afterward under treatment. This patient came to 
my office last year after an absence of ten years 
and took one treatment. He appeared to be in ex- 
cellent health—weighed 194 pounds. He said that 
whenever he would have to attend a banquet and 
eat all sorts of food he noticed that next morning 
he would have one “sprue” movement. He is a man 
who has risen high in his profession. He travels 
extensively through the West Indies and the States. 
This entails a careful choice over a very wide 
variety of foods, but if half-way reasonable in his 
diet he has no trouble. 

We used to use the “Bulgaria” tablets to sour 
the milk, but that was not always satisfactory, and 
some fourteen years ago I began using grapefruit 
juice and have been using it as outlined above ever 
since. The pancreas does not function properly in 
this condition—the whole milk is not thoroughly 
digested. There is a sour milk powder put out in 
cans now. ,It seems to work nicely. Have only 
been using the sour milk powder for a short time, 
but the results so far have been very satisfactory. 

I have treated only one case with strawberries, 
since they are scarce in Porto Rico. There is a 
meat diet popular with many, but I mention it only 
to condemn it, as I never had any success with it 
nor have I ever seen patients who were really cured 
with it. It is too severe on the kidneys, I believe, 
and tends to cause a putrefactive condition in the 
intestines. 

Many of my patients declare they cannot take 
milk, but I have found none who could not take it 
in some form or another. Most of the cases we get 
here are people who are not in a financial condi- 
tion to go to bed, and we have to do the best we can 
with them to keep them going. Later in the treat- 
ment, after the patient is well on the road to recov- 
ery, I have had some very good results with yeast, 
when used. 
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OSTEOPATHIC TREATMENT 

When I started practicing in Porto Rico in 
1910, I had, of course, no knowledge of sprue, nor 
had the other doctors here, with the exception, I 
believe, of Dr. Ashford. I started treating the fam- 
ily of a minister. The minister, who they said 
had sprue, was in the States at the time. His wife 
was a very intelligent woman. She asked me about 
sprue, and we got busy and tried to find out all 
we could. 

In the meantime a young man with sprue 
started treatment with me. He, of course, had 
irregularities in his spine which would cause trouble 
in his stomach, liver, intestines, etc., and I thought 
this an opportunity to show what osteopathy could 
do. 

This patient told me he had tried all the ortho- 
dox treatment without relief and felt that he could 
not take the sour milk any longer. I advised him 
to eat a regular diet and come in three times a week 
for treatment, which he did. He gained twelve 
pounds in two weeks. I was elated; but suddenly 
all his symptoms came back with full force. I then 
put him back on the milk diet and continued oste- 
opathic treatment. After a time the symptoms dis- 
appeared and he seemed to be well. I noted that 
his liver was small. I thought it had atrophied 
and would always be that way. He went across the 
Island to live and I did not see him for a year or 
so, when he came again for treatment. His liver 
was normal in size. Therefore I deducted the small 
size of the liver in sprue was not due to a destruc- 
tion of the liver cells, but to an absorption of the 
fat and shrinkage of the cells, and that the normal 
size of the liver is restored when it is restored to 
proper functioning. 

This young man served through the War, trav- 
eled in South America, resided in Cuba, and is now 
in the States, apparently in perfect health. 

Practically always there are distinct lesions of 
the vertebrae and ribs from the fourth to eighth 
dorsal, and often a posterior condition of the lum- 
bar. A great many cases have a very sensitive 
condition from the sixth cervical to the second 
dorsal on the left side. They invariably have cervi- 
cal lesions. As all the glands of internal secretion 
are upset, our work, naturally, is to correct all 
conditions interfering with the blood- and nerve 
supply to these glands. Of course, in a very serious 
condition, the treatments will have to be very gentle 
and at first probably twice a day. 

The abdominal treatment is very important. 
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There is a certain “feel” to the abdomen of a typical 
sprue case. One accustomed to treating them can 
notice a sort of “doughish” or a “puttyish” feeling 
under the fingers. The treatment to the abdomen 
is usually very gratifying to the patient, and it 
seems to have an almost immediate effect. 

I usually spend from ten to twenty minutes 
treating the abdomen, liver and spleen. I have 
eleven cases under treatment at the present time. 
All of them are able to be about and attend to their 
different vocations. 

In this condition it is very important that the 
doctor and patient combine their efforts, as the doc- 
tor cannot effect a cure uhless the patient will do 
his part, especially in following the diet. They are 
really very difficult patients to treat; they develop 
abnormal appetites with peculiar cravings and, at 
times, seem unable to resist the temptation to eat 
things that will upset the entire treatment. 

The treatment really should be carried out in 
an institution, especially in the advanced stages, for 
the patient will bribe the family or servants to get 
them all kinds of food. Although such patients 
can reach a very low state they can be brought back 
to a useful, healthy life. 

I'recall a patient who had been out of her mind 
for two weeks and had been given up to die before 
morning, when I was called. Under osteopathic 
treatment she was sitting up on the balcony of the 
hospital in two weeks. I have had patients weigh- 
ing less than eighty pounds, with almost constant 
diarrhoea, who recovered and became strong. One 
woman patient in that condition had been to 
Canada, England and all over Europe, and returned 
home to make arrangements to die. She now weighs 
180 pounds and I have not treated her for eight or 
ten years. 

So you see osteopathy has a wonderful field in 
the treatment of sprue, and if I can impress the im- 
portance of recognizing this condition, I shall feel 
that I have accomplished something for humanity. 

It is a serious condition. Many of my friends 
and acquaintances have died of sprue. 

Dr. Bailey K. Ashford has devoted years to the 
study of sprue in Porto Rico and, while he and I do 
not agree on the treatment, I think he has done and 
is doing a wonderful work, especially in trying to 
get the medical profession to recognize it in its 
earlier stages when, naturally, it is so much easier 
to handle. I am sure that in my practice I have 
stopped the condition many times before it could 
be really diagnosed as sprue. 


Constipation—The Modern Conception* 


EuceneE R. Kraus, D.O. 
New York, N. Y. 


So much misinformation is rampant as regards 
the colon, and this organ is so often the object of 
overzealous, injudicious and distinctly harmful 
treatment, the writer thinks the time is propitious 
to review this subject and attempt to place it on a 
scientific basis. 


*Read before A. O. A. Convention, Louisville, 1926. 


Constipation is in itself only a symptom and 
not a disease. Sometimes it is a sign of disease in 
organs distant from the bowels themselves; for 


‘example, pulmonary tuberculosis or eye strain; but 


generally speaking, it may be defined as an imbal- 
ance—or the autonomic control of the bowels. The 
autonomic nervous system, it will be remembered, 
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is made up of two opposed systems: namely, the: 


sympathetic and the parasympathetic systems. 

The sympathetic system arises from the gan- 
glia anterior to the 1-12 dorsal and communicates 
with all the viscera of the body. Included in this 
system are the endocrines, particularly the adrenal 


and thyroid. This system controls the inhibitory 


action of the gastro-intestinal tract. 

The parasympathetic system comprises all the 
vegetative fibers in the third, seventh, ninth and 
tenth cranial nerves, and the sacral autonomic 
nerves, also all involuntary muscles supplied by 
these nerves as well as structures supplied by 
the fifth, seventh, eleventh and twelfth cranial 
nerves. We are concerned here particularly with 
the vagus nerve, which is in direct opposition to 
the sympathetics and which activates motility and 
secretion. 

Thus we have a finely balanced mechanism 


Sympathetics - A 


Parasympathetic - B 
or Vagal System 
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tion of the negatives to the patients will result in a 
permanent cure, since it shows the rationale of our 
treatment. 

Before describing in detail the different vari- 
eties of constipation, it may be well to recall the 
physiology of the colon. The function of the colon 
is twofold: to receive the liquid contents from the 
small intestine and to absorb the fluid from the 
large intestine and deliver a well formed stool of 
proper consistency to the rectum. It is the recog- 
nition of the normal physiology of the bowel, plus 
the physiologic nervous control which is the key- 
stone of rational management of that colonic neu- 
rosis known as constipation. 

Before entering into a general discussion of 
the different varieties of constipation, it will be 
well to discuss the two most potent causes of con- 
stipation: (1) the cathartic habit and (2) its sister 
in perfidy, the enema habit. (See Fig. 2.) 


1-12 Dorsal ganglia 


All Vegetative nerves in 3rd 


Thyroid Sth, 7th, 10th, tith, 
Adrenal cranial nerves 
Sacral nerves, Particularly 
Vasomotor Nerves the 10 th. 
Inhibits Gastro Intes- Stimulates secretion, functional ¥ 
tinal secretion activity and bowel movement = 
* 
Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


which controls digestion and the movement of the 
bowels. It may be graphically represented as in 
Fig. 1. 

Bearing in mind this almost perfect and simple 
mechanism, it takes very little imagination to 
understand how any slight disturbance might cause 
an imbalance, resulting in functional disturbance 
which might manifest itself in constipation. 

Most cases of constipation are chronic. They 
have been diagnosed and treated by the patients 
themselves and the symptoms present are largely 
due to the loss of colonic function brought on- by 
aperients and pills, rather than to any intrinsic 
cause. 

There are several varieties of constipation and 
although we may clinically differentiate one from 
the other by subjective symptoms and objective 
findings, the only accurate means is by the use of 
x-ray. 

In a general way, we may classify constipation 
as either colonic or dyschezia, the latter being an 
inability of the rectum to empty itself. 

Colonic constipation may be subdivided into: 
{1) hypertonic or spastic, (2) atonic, (3) mucous 
colitis, (4) constipation due to redundant colon 
(congenital). 

No matter what the variety of constipation, the 
x-ray will demonstrate it, and very often explana- 


We know from x-ray studies that it takes 
about forty-eight hours for the complete evacuation 
of the bowel contents. That part of the colon des- 
ignated as AB in the diagram is represented as the 
reservoir. It comprises the ascending and mid- 
transverse colon, and its function is to absorb water 
from the intestine and propel the residue into the 
part BR which comprises the distal half of the 
colon. The distal half is used as the expulsive part 
of the colon and should deliver a well formed stool 
at stated intervals, say every twenty-four hours. 
When this is expelled, the product of the proximal 
colon moves gradually over the distal half, and this 
well-ordered process is repeated daily. 

When, however, the patient takes a purge or 
enema, the contents of the whole bowel is cleaned 
out and it will take at least forty-eight hours for 
the next substantial stool to accumulate. Instead 
of the patient’s waiting for this, another purge is 
taken, and then another, until finally no more spon- 
taneous bowel movements take place and a colitis 
is established. 

It is obvious from the foregoing that if con- 
stipation is developed from cathartic abuses, the 
way to restore bowel function is to discontinue the 
habit, give the colon a rest and wait for the bowels 
to move spontaneously. It is surprising how soon 


1Common Disorders of Digestion, The C. V. Mosby Co., 1924. 
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colonic function will be restored by “watchful wait- 
ing.” Kantor’ describes a case of a medical student 
who had a confirmed enema habit for years. Under 
x-ray study his bowels did not move for a week, 
but finally he had a small spontaneous movement 
and then a few more, and eventually complete colon 
function was restored. At the present time, three 
years later, he is still well and has not taken an 
enema in all that time. 

Since any imbalance of the autonomic control 
of the bowels may cause constipation, it is entirely 
conceivable that an osteopathic lesion affecting 
either the vagal system or the sympathetics might 
cause constipation and its correction cause a cure. 

HYPERTONIC OR SPASTIC CONSTIPATION 

This variety of constipation results from ex- 
cessive tonicity of the bowel. The bowel spasm 
prevents the feces from passing on in an orderly 
manner and causes the characteristic symptoms 
of cramps, fermentation and gas, easy palpability 
of the colon and tenderness. <A_ sigmoidoscope 
introduced will show the spasm, if it is anywhere 
near the end of the intestine, and it generally is 
there; because of this tonicity we find the charac- 
teristic ribbon-like or sheep dung stool. The x-ray 
picture is characteristic, showing increased depth 
in the haustrations of the colon and slowness in 
the progress of the test (opaque) meal. A barium 
enema shows an inability of the intestine to empty 
and the exact location of the spasms, and it is for 
this reason that Roentgen investigation is indis- 
pensable in the scientific study of constipation. 

Spastic constipation is a condition of vagal 
irritability and may be secondary to anything 
which will stimulate the vagus, such as toxins, 
either in the intestines or the blood, possibly 
tobacco, osteopathic findings, cathartics, neuroses 
of various sorts, nephritis, lead or other metallic 
poisons, chronic diseases such as tuberculosis or 
syphillis. (See Figs. 3 and 4.) 

Since we have an irritable condition to deal 
with, our treatment must be soothing, therefore a 
bland diet such as the following is indicated. 


Fig.3 Fig.4 
Fig. 3. Spastic constipation associated with pulmonary tuberculosis. 


opaque meal from the rectum. Constipation disappeared with improvement of general healt 
tg. 4. Spastic constipation associated with mucous colitis as a result of years of enema and cathartic habit. 
Soper treatment and oil injections resulted in cure of colitis and constipation. 


weight. 
Fig. 5. Atonic colon due to confirmed cathartic and enema habit. 
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STANDARD BLAND DIET 
Breakfast: 

Eggs—Boiled or poached. 

Cereal—-Milk, bread or toast and butter. 

Coffee—If allowed. 

Lunch and Dinner: 

Meat—Broiled steak, roast beef, 
chicken (broiled, boiled or roast). 

Fish—Baked, broiled or boiled. 

Vegetables—Potatoes, peas, squash, cauliflower, asparagus 
lips (well cooked or mashed), Later: Carrots, beets, 
beans, spinach, macaroni. 

Bread or toast and butter. 

Desserts—Gelatin jelly, (Jell-O), tapioca, rice, stale 
bread or cornstarch pudding, custard, ice cream, stewed 
prunes, canned peaches, pears, plums, baked apple, apple 
sauce and sponge cake. 

Drinks—Milk, buttermilk, cocoa, water, tea, if allowed. 
Avoid: 

Everything fried or fat, everything highly spiced or 
seasoned. All sauces and _ gravies, mustard, vinegar, 
ketchup, horse-radish relishes. All tinned, smoked and 
preserved meat and fish. All pork, veal and game. All raw 
fruit. All stimulants, tea and coffee (unless allowed), 
and carbonated waters. All pastries, preserves and 
candies. 

Note—It is understood that everything, not specifically 
allowed, is forbidden. 

The patient should have plenty of rest, lying 
down after each meal for at least twenty minutes. 
A relaxing osteopathic treatment should be given 
daily and the bowels manipulated carefully and 
deeply to relieve the spasm. Oil should be given 
by mouth, the vegetable oils being the best, but if 
the patient is obese, mineral oil had better be sub- 
stituted. Rectal administration of oil is very satis- 
factory and this simple measure alone will result 
in a cure in many cases. It is administered as fol- 
lows: 

Four ounces of Wesson, olive or Mazola oil, 
warmed to body heat, is slowly injected into the 
rectum and retained over night. This procedure 
is continued for three weeks until a regular habit 
is established and then the injection is given three 
times weekly, then twice a week, and gradually 
discontinued altogether. The oil works magnifi- 


lamb, mutton, or 


cently in many cases, softening up the feces and 
soothing the irritated bowel at the same time. 


Fig. 5 
Note the strong contraction of the colon and the absence of the 


Patient 30 pounds under 
Patient gained 35 pounds. 


Note dilitation of colon. Arrow points to colitis. 
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Fig. 6 Fig. 7 
Fig.6. Atonic colon. Note that meal has not reached descend.ng colon in 48 hours. 
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Fig. 8 
Note colitis due to cathartic habit. 


- Fig.7. Redundant colon associated with colonic atony due to cathartic habit. Note huge balloon-like bowels and tremendous colon. This 
patient a a. less than 100 pounds and was only five feet, one inch in height. Relieved by rectal instillation of oil. 

Fig. 8. Redundant colon. Patient complained of troublesome gas and bilious headaches occurring on an average of once or twice a 

week. Because of redundancy there was a fecal retention. Rectal instillation of oil relieved symptoms. No headaches or gas distress for a year. 


SOPER TREATMENT 


In other cases the method devised by H. W. 
Soper of St. Louis utilizes the property of mag- 
nesium sulphate solution to relay muscular spasm. 

It is the same principle employed in biliary 
drainage, except that by its direct application to 
the spasm in the colon, it simply relaxes the spasm 
and has no cathartic action. A series of these treat- 
ments reaches the tight musculature to relax and 
eventually a normal bowel action ensues. 

The modus operandi is as follows: A sigmoido- 
scope is inserted in the rectum. Its passage will be 
arrested by a muscular spasm. This point will be 
touched with a solution of magnesium sulphate 
(33 per cent) on the tip of an applicator. After a 
minute this spasm will relax and in this manner 
one spasm after the other is relaxed until the sig- 
moidoscope goes in its full length. After this has 
occurred, a long catheter is inserted into the sig- 
moidoscope and retained in the colon while the 
sigmoidoscope is withdrawn. With the catheter in 
place, one to two ounces of the solution are now 
injected into the colon and the catheter removed. 
The patient is to retain the solution as long as pos- 
sible; this will relax the spasm as far as the hepatic 
flexure. The treatment should be given three times 
a week at first, and then gradually reduced until it 
is no longer necessary. 

ATONIC CONSTIPATION 

This form of constipation is usually associated 
with a universal asthenia. The individual has an 
enteroptosis, is under weight and flabby, and the 
flabbiness extends to the intestinal musculature. 
Often this condition is the result of abusing the 
colonic musculature with purges, finally fatiguing 
them, and atony results. 

X-ray study shows a slowly emptying and 
dilated colon. Incidentally it shows a ptosis in 
most cases. (See Figs. 5 and 6.) 

The treatment, of course, must be directed 
toward building up the underlying atonic condition. 


If there is a ptosis, a binder is prescribed, and an 
under-nourished patient should be given a rest cure 
and made fat. Exercises should be given to strength- 
en the abdominal muscles, for it is thought that 
anything that strengthens them will also strengthen 
the colonic muscles. Cold shocks over the abdomen 
are also of great assistance. Osteopathic treatment 
to strengthen the nerve centers, directed to the cer- 
vical and mid-dorsal region, is specifically indicated. 

Water drinking should be indulged in, but 
never with the meal, and a bulky diet containing 
bran and cellulose should be prescribed. 

MUCOUS COLITIS 

Mucous colitis is a form of constipation alter- 
nating with a mucous diarrhea, and having asso- 
ciated a primary or secondary neurosis. The exact 
cause of this neurosis is one of those problems over 
which we must philosophize and try to decide if 
the neurosis causes the constipation, or the intes- 
tinal condition the neurosis. The symptoms are 
those of spastic constipation, alternating with at- 
tacks of mucous diarrhea. The patient gets so she 
is afraid to eat, and as a result loses weight. The 
cathartic habit is easily established and the patient 
becomes a digestive invalid. 

X-ray studies will show a spastic condition of 
the bowel and an associated colitis. (See Fig. 4.) 

If examination of the stool following a Schmidt 
test diet shows putrefaction or fermentation, we 
have the hint for appropriate dietary treatment. 
The writer has seen one case of fermentative mu- 
cous colitis lose all her symptoms (of six years 
duration) on a Schmidt diet alone, which proved 
so adequate that it was followed for months with 
a considerable gain in weight. If the x-ray exam- 


ination shows a spastic condition or colitis, and this 
is generally the case, the treatment should be that 
of spastic constipation, to-wit: bland diet, plenty 
of rest, sedative therapy, possibly injection of oil 
rectally or the Soper instillation of magnesium 
sulphate through a proctoscope. 

In undernourished patients a_ rest-fattening 
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cure should be 
prescribed along 
the plan out- 
lined by S. Wier 
Mitchell. 

Cases that can 
afford it should 
be sent on a va- 
cation of four 
to six months 
away from all 
familiar sur- 
roundings and 
relatives. This 
should cure the 
underlying neu- 
rosis, will 
thus stabilize 
the bowels. The 
writer saw a pa- 
tient three years 
ago who was de- 
pressed, under- 
nourished and 
harried by mucos colitis. Despite consultation and 
use of all the aforementioned methods, the patient’s 
depression verged on melancholia and the mucous 
discharge continued more persistently. Finally in 
desperation, the patient was persuaded to sail for 
Europe with a trained attendant, leaving all her 
cares and worries here. Her mucous colitis van- 
ished on the second day out and she has had normal 
and well formed bowel movements ever since; inci- 
dentally, her depression has also been dissipated. 


Note that the entire 
hours, 

Dyschesia due 
Relieved by oil 


Fig. 9. 
opague meal is in the rectum at 24 
yet the patient is constipated. 
to constant cathartic habit. 
instillations. 


Dyschesia. 


REDUNDANT COLON 


This subject is the newest and therefore the 
most important portion of this paper. I have seen 
it included in only one textbook, “Common Disor- 
ders of Digestion,” by Dr. John L. Kantor (pre- 
viously referred to), and it is from this source, 
together with an article by him in the American 
Journal of Roentgenology and Radium Therapy,’ 
and from personal consultation that I am able to 
present this material. (Figs. 7 and 8.) 

A patient under my care was suffering from 
an obstinate constipation. She had been through 
the routine x-ray and it was diagnosed as a case of 
asthenia universalis. Treatment was directed along 
these lines, and although the patient gained weight, 
her constipation persisted. A consultation was had 
and the colon redundancy pointed out. This had 
been overlooked at a previous Roentgen examina- 
tion. Appropriate treatment was prescribed and the 
patient is no longer constipated. 


REDUNDANT COLON 


In this condition the colon is actually excessive 
for the body it inhabits. It is a congenital condition 
and because of its length it-has to bend itself into 
peculiar angulations, sometimes spoken of as kinks. 
The x-ray picture of these angulations is most 
interesting and it will be noted that in some cases 
the feces have actually to “loop the loop” in order 
to pass onward. A peculiarity of these twists is 
that they vary; once they may be at one part of 


Clinical Study of Some Common Anatomical Abnormalities of 
the Colon,” November, 1924. 
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the colon and the next time at another. So that we 
are not dealing with a definite organic proposition, 
yet we have with the redundancy, a predisposition 
to functional disturbances, and when stress of life, 
such as childbirth, excessive work or worry, emo- 
tional upsets, etc. supervene, autonomic imbalance 
results and the angulations bring on their chain of 
symptoms. (Figs. 7 and 8.) 

Constipation is the most frequent symptom of 
colon redundancy. In a series of sixty-two cases, 
Kantor reports 77 per cent constipated, and most 
of these for years. Sometimes the constipation is 
so marked that the bowels do not move for three 
or four days to a week. The stools are usually 
hard and lumpy. At intervals, however, there may 
be copious, spontaneous stools, due to the sudden 
unloading of an angulation. Some patients have 
associated gas distress, headaches and even bilious 
vomiting. 

The writer had one patient whose bowels 
moved daily, yet x-ray study showed incomplete 
evacuations due to redundancy. He complained of 
bilious headaches two or three times a week, and 
much gas distress. Correction of his fecal residue 
resulted in complete disappearance of both gas dis- 
tress and headaches. 

Diagnosis of a redundant colon can only be 
made from the x-ray. Both a mouth barium meal 
and barium enemas should be administered to defi- 
nitely establish the looping of the bowel. The 
treatment consists of restoring bowel function and 
then letting the bowel alone. Most these patients 
have taken so many cathartics that in addition to 
setting up a colitis, there is bowel decompensation. 
As a matter of fact, many have taken so many 
cathartics that they fail altogether. Dr. Kantor 
mentions one astonished patient who announced 
that she had taken half a tumblerful of castor oil 
without results. 

To restore colon function we must use sedative 
measures similar to those employed in spastic 
constipation: much rest, both mental and physical, 
oil, both by mouth in the form of mineral oil and 
locally relatively large oil injections of six to eight 
ounces in the rectum until the bowel movements 
become normal, at which time the injections are 
gradually decreased. 

Osteopathic manipulation, both to the colonic 
nerve centers and over the course of the bowels, 
should be given frequently. Physiotherapy meas- 
ures such as sunlight, sinusoidal current and hydro- 
therapy are also of distinct value. The diet should 
be individualized to the patient. Most do better 
on a diet rich in roughage, and in this, differ from 
the spastic type of patient. However, if this diet 
does not agree, a standard bland diet should be 


prescribed. 
DYSCHESIA 


This is the final type of constipation to be con- 
sidered. Here, again, the advances made by the 
x-ray of the intestines have been definite and revo- 
lutionizing. The writer remembers that as short a 
time as four years ago, taking a postgraduate course 
in gastro-enterology, many standard textbooks 
were consulted and it was only in contemporary 
articles that dyschesia was mentioned. Even so 
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excellent a text as Osler failed to include this very 
important phase of constipation. As a matter of 
fact, Hurst of Guys Hospital, London, first used 
this term about 1910. He was the first to make a 
serious study of constipation by means of the x-ray. 


Dyschesia is defined by Hurst as an inefficient © 


defecation in which the patient has lost the power 
of expelling the contents of the rectum. The rec- 
tum is full, although the patient is generally un- 
aware of it and is quite incapable of emptying it. 
No accumulation of feces is present in the rest of 
the bowel, except possibly the lower half of the 
descending colon. Digital examination will show 
the rectum packed with feces. An accurate diag- 
nosis can only be made with the x-ray, which will 
show the exact location of barium meal in the rec- 
tum with the rest of the colon emptying in normal 
time. 

Hurst describes the pathogenesis of this dis- 
order as follows: “The habitual neglect of the call 
to defecation leads to the accumulation of feces in 
the rectum and pelvic colon, which becomes grad- 
ually more and more distended, the distention 
diminishing the tone and impairing the muscula- 
ture.” As the force required to empty the rectum 
when overdistended with feces is much greater than 
that required to empty it under normal conditions, 
the weakened muscular coat is incompetent to do 
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its work, and even if a great effort be made, the 
evacuation remains incomplete. In time, the rec- 
tum may become so profoundly atonic and paretic 
that it can never be restored to its normal condi- 
tion. (See Fig. 9.) 

Here, as in other forms of constipation, the 
important procedure is to restore normal activity 
of the incompetent member. All cathartics are con- 
traindicated; they set up a secondary colitis and 
cause toxemia by keeping the stools in a liquid 
state, which is a particularly excellent medium for 
the growth of pathogenic bacteria. Oil injections 
in the rectum may be all that is needed to soften 
up the feces and restore regular movements. The 
writer has had patients who had four to six move- 
ments following the first oil injection and follow 
with one daily movement after subsequent injec- 
tions. 

Oil by mouth in the form of mineral oil is usable 
particularly when patients are unable to take oil 
injections. 

Enemas of plain or salt water, from two to 
eight ounces, may be used the first thing in the 
morning. In some cases this is more desirable than 
oil. Once the regular habit is established, the 
enemas are decreased until as little as one ounce of 
water a day is used, then finally none at all, or only 
at such a time as occasional symptoms may demand. 


Rectal Pathology As a Cause of Nervous Diseases* 


JAMES A. COZART, D.O. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Nervous disorders of various forms constitute 
such a large and ever increasing proportion of the 
diseases which we are called upon to handle, that 
it would seem advisable to consider some of the 
more common causes. 

Most of us see, from day to day, quite a variety 
of typically nervous cases, ranging from the ordi- 
nary cross or irritable individual, to the one who 
has suffered a complete breakdown and has been 
ordered by some physician to take an extended 
vacation, with a complete change of climate and 
surroundings, or even a trip abroad, as an aid to a 
cure. Too often such a patient has been told by 
some other practitioner that he has been working 
too hard or has had too many responsibilities, etc. 
All of us, however, are acquainted with those hav- 
ing longer hours, harder physical work or greater 
difficulties otherwise, who have seemed to thrive 
under such handicaps, even over a period of many 
years. We, therefore, are not inclined to accept 
such conditions as important etiological factors, but 
we commence to consider the possible existence of 
a cause within such sufferer’s own anatomy. 

As osteopathic physicians, we realize more fully 
than does the average practitioner of medicine, that 
the structural and functional efficiency of the nerv- 
ous system, and particularly of the sympathetic por- 
tion thereof, is the one most common source of 
trouble. This, of course, eliminates from consider- 
ation those conditions directly due to infection. As 
a matter of fact, the health and success of a large 
proportion of our patients is constantly affected in 


*Delivered before the National Convention of the American Osteo- 
pathic Association, Louisville, Ky., 1926. 


a way and to a degree which they themselves 
scarcely realize. 

Reference is here made to reflex disturbance 
elsewhere in the body, as a result of local irritation 
of the terminals of the sympathetic nervous system 
in the rectum. Various authorities claim that any- 
where from forty to seventy-five per cent of the 
population of this country suffer from some form 
of rectal disease. There is no one area of the body 
about which the layman knows so little and yet 
fram which he suffers so extensively, as from ab- 
normal conditions in the lower inch-and-a-half of 
the digestive tract. There we will find the cause 
of inhibition, irritation or stimulation of nerves— 
or “nerve waste,” as it has been very properly called 
—in one or more of a dozen possible conditions. 

Perhaps it would be well to remind you of the 
fact that from the standpoint of the ordinary in- 
dividual, the term “piles” is used to indicate almost 
everything in the way of unusual conditions in the 
vicinity of the lower external orifice of the intestin- 
al tract. However, it is not intended at this time 
to discuss hemorrhoids, as we know them profes- 
sionally, whether internal, external, bleeding, etc., 
as they usually made themselves known to the pa- 
tient in a way which he can not help recognizing. 
It is the more insidious type of trouble of which he 
is not aware, that is the actual source of most in- 
jury to the nervous system of such patient. By this 
I mean particularly cryptitis, sinuses or pockets, 
proctitis, fissure, fistula, growths, etc., of which 
that patient may not have any conscious knowledge. 
Unfortunately for the sufferer, his most logical 
friend and instructor, his physician, fails to consider 
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such forms of pathology simply because he is en- 
tirely unfamiliar with them himself. Therefore the 
patient is not given the necessary examination at a 
sufficiently early stage of such conditions to afford 
the maximum amount of service. Hence, these 
particular local irritants, of which the patient is 
necessarily unconscious, continue their harmful ef- 
fects upon the nervous system for indefinite periods. 
For these conditions, local treatments are the logi- 
acal procedure, and with them we get the most 
spectacular results. 

It is not my purpose to offer such methods of 
treatment as a general panacea for all the ills to 
which the flesh is heir, but a more general under- 
standing of the close relationship between rectal 
irritation and various symptoms from which our pa- 
tients suffer for years, in some cases, can not but 
be of value to all of us as osteopathic physicians. 

WHEN LOCAL EXAMINATION OF RECTUM SHOULD 
BE MADE 

Based upon my own personal experience and 
observation, aside from any textbook theories on 
the subject, let me suggest that any patient who 
has had a reasonable amount of osteopathic treat- 
ment and who still complains of, or in whom you 
find evidences of nervousness, excessive irritability, 
sleeplessness, undue bladder irritation, persistent or 
apparently incurable constipation, or any form of 
nerve irritation, should have a local examination of 
the rectum. This can be done to the best advan- 
tage, of course, by one having the necessary in- 
struments and experience in using them, or in recog- 
nizing patients suffering from nerve disorders. 

SYMPTOMS 

Two directly opposite sets of ‘symptoms may 
be noted in successive patients, but they are quite 
frequently due to the same type of local condition. 
In the one type we find a highly nervous, excitable 
person, who is always rushing to do something or 
to get some place. He races through life in too 
much of a hurry to see worth-while things around 
him or to derive any pleasure from them. His con- 
dition is comparable to that of the high-strung 
horse that the slightest touch of the whip drives 
almost wild. The rectal pathology is the whip of 
many tails which continually urges this type of pa- 
tient forward a pace which eventually means self- 
destruction. Then you have also noticed the in- 
dividual who is always tired and worn out, and for 
whom the slightest exertion is a big effort. His 
own characteristic description of himself is that he 
“has no pep.” In this case, the constant nerve ten- 
sion has so depleted his vitality that he has not 
only exhausted his “capital” in the bank of health, 
but has made unjustifiable drafts upon the “reserve” 
provided for safety or the gravest emergencies. His 
body is comparable to the worn-out work horse 
which drags its tired body along, entirely unmind- 
ful of whip or club. To carry the comparison to 
its logical conclusion, not only may the high- 
mettled steed of yesterday become the worn-out 
plug of tomorrow, but the highly irritable individ- 
ual of today may change in a few years into the 
‘worn-out failure and physical bankrupt, or the pep- 
less individual may drag out a few years of miser- 
able existence. Neither of them can enjoy very 
many of the material blessings of life for which 
man was created, unless perhaps some physician is 
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able and considerate enough to point to the logical 
source of the trouble of each and its method of 
cure. 


Let us next examine these sources of irritation 
from another viewpoint. You are aware of the 
fact that stimulation of the sympathetic nerves to 
the heart results in an increase in the heart rate. 
But, you may not have thought of the existence of 
a connection or relationship between the terminal 
branches of the sympathetic system in the lower 
portion of the rectum and those nerve fibres which 
immediately affect the heart action. Yet on more 
than one occasion I have definitely satisfied myself 
on this point. Such patients have had demonstrat- 
ed to them, also, that the removal of local irritation 
of the rectal nerves was followed by a definite, ma- 
terial and permanent decrease in the rate of a pre- 
viously rapid heart, wherein there was no organic 
defect, but which had failed to respond to any other 
treatment. 


Another class of cases which we are frequently 
called upon to treat among both sexes is the in- 
dividual with so-called bladder or “kidney trouble.” 
He has to rise frequently, perhaps ten to fifteen 
times, at night to empty the bladder. The conse- 
quent loss of sleep affects his mental and physical 
ability or even impairs his health and success in 
life. Such a person may have a desire to void urine 
too often during the day and usually in small quan- 
tities. These symptoms are all too often accom- 
panied by pain, straining or burning sensations. 
Then there is the patient, whether male or female, 
who has difficulty at frequent intervals in passing 
urine at all. 

Let us as physicians first determine that any- 
one suffering from any of these symptoms does not 
have any actual or incipient form of disease of the 
kidneys, ureters or bladder. Lvery licensed prac- 
titioner should be able to make the kidney efficiency 
test, or get samples of urine from the patient at 
two-hour intervals and check up on the specific 
gravity and relative amounts passed during the 
day and night periods, and also make all necessary 
chemical examinations of the urine. He should be 
familiar with the meaning of the findings of a blood 
chemistry examination and avail himself of the 
services of those within our own profession who 
do this work. He must also definitely eliminate the 
possibility of abnormal conditions in the reproduc- 
tive system acting as irritants. Given a case of 
seeming involvement of the urinary system, par- 
ticularly of the bladder, where careful physical ex- 
amination and laboratory tests have failed to dem- 
onstrate local pathology in any part of the tract, 
the chances are about ninety-nine out of a hundred 
that the trouble lies entirely in the sympathetic 
nervous system. The relief to the patient follow- 
ing the removal of such source of irritation must 
be experienced to be really appreciated. 

Another difficulty for which patients frequently 
call upon us is persistent or obstinate constipation. 
Cases which have failed to respond to consistent 
and systematic manipulative treatment, combined 
with due attention to the diet, will usually yield to 
one or two local treatments suited to the pathology 


revealed by the necessary examination. 


Women, whether married or single, frequently 
suffer unnecessarily from headache, abdominal 
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aches or pains, backache, or other difficulties asso- 
ciated with the menstrual epoch. It will be at once 
a surprise and a revelation to you to watch the re- 
sults of rectal treatment in such cases. 

Men, too, frequently need this type of exam- 
ination and treatment, particularly those who are 
supposed to be suffering from some form of pros- 
tatic disease. There may not be any recognizable 
pathology of that organ. In such cases, local ex- 
amination and treatment will often prove that the 
symptoms are directly due to irritation of the nerve 
fibres controlling these closely related areas. 

Worry on the part of the patient over local 
conditions wherein the reproductive system is in- 
volved can be quickly eliminated in the vast ma- 
jority of cases by almost painless treatment, and 
in a very brief period. In this connection, I must 
not forget to mention that I have, on several occa- 
sions, been able to aid some patients who had failed 
in their desire to become pregnant. It was accom- 
plished solely by means of orificial work, because 
of the very immediate relationship existing between 
rectal pathology and a tight cervix uteri, which had 
previously prevented conception, apparently. The 
normalization of various pelvic reflexes through the 
elimination of rectal irritation is the secret of suc- 
cess in such conditions. 

We must not lose sight of the possibility of 
reflex pains being generated in this area but mani- 
festing themselves in varied and distant places. 
They may affect the digestive system in many 
ways. Some cases of impaired digestion, assimila- 
tion or elimination and many cases of intestinal in- 
digestion or toxemia from intestinal putrefaction 
are the sole result of abnormal nerve impulses from 
this one area. Even persistent and incurable head- 
aches or going to the other extremities, cold feet 
or hands, or numbness of either of such parts, may 
be produced reflexly by nerve irritation in the rec- 
tum. 

Then again, the sufferer may be a frequent vic- 
tim of depression or even crying spells without 
known cause. Such a one is easily worried by 
things which would go unnoticed by the average 
individual. The petty annoyances of life become to 
such a patient unbearable burdens. The neures- 
thenic of all cases which we term as “nervous” must 
have a thorough rectal or even a colonic examina- 
tion, if we would do our full duty. It seems quite 
probable that most individuals whom we have men- 
tally classified as neurotics are in reality suffering 
from some type of chronic intestinal toxemia. The 
cure of such cases depends upon our ability to find 
and remove the anatomical condition which per- 
mits the formation and absorption of the bacterial 
toxins associated therewith. If this be done, the 
results to the patient are especially gratifying. 

In general, let me suggest that the nerves of 
the pelvic outlets are so important and so closely 
connected or interrelated that no single source of 
undue depression or excitation of the nervous sys- 
tem in this area should be overlooked in any pa- 
tient. 

Perhaps I can now safely mention that I have 
used local rectal treatment successfully in several 
cases of asthma and even three or four of epilepsy, 
where there have been no later attacks. My efforts 
were purely experimental and based on the sup- 
position that “nerve waste” through the sympa- 
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thetic system might be the factor precipitating the 
attacks. Although successful in these cases, we 
cannot say definitely that all such cases will re- 
spond to local operative procedures, because they 
are not all due to the same cause. For instance, 
I recall one patient whom I treated for other con- 
ditions, who some ten years previously had de- 
veloped a case of epilepsy in his late thirties. It 
was probably the result of an injury to the brain 
when his team ran away and he was thrown out of 
a wagon, landing on his head. An operation had 
been performed to remove fragments of bone in the 
temporal area, followed by insertion of a silver 
plate. The attacks in such a case would most logi- 
cally be due to the original brain injury and the re- 
sulting scar tissue or to the direct pressure of the 
silver plate. A local examination might have re- 
vealed some sources of irritation, so that their re- 
moval would have helped, but probably not have 
cured such a case. 

Along this line, it might be well to remind 
you of the highly satisfactory results which at least 
one well-known osteopathic practitioner has se- 
cured in epileptic cases by devoting his attention 
almost entirely to colonic pathology as the essen- 
tial cause of the disease. Just combine this point 
with the fact that certain authorities claim that any- 
where from fifty to ninety per cent of people’s dis- 
eases, other than traumatic, are due to the absorp- 
tion of toxins from such individual’s own colon, and 
you will realize more fully the necessity of consid- 
eration of colonic conditions. You will probably be 
surprised to find that a very large proportion of 
these abnormal colons are directly due to, or asso- 
ciated with, tight rectal sphincters or other forms 
of local irritation such as we are now discussing, 
which can be best remedied by local examination 
and treatment. Let me assure you, however, that 
tight sphincters are not cured by finger or mechani- 
cal dilation, even though given temporary relief 
thereby, because such methods do not remove the 
local pathology causing these symptoms. It can 
also be definitely demonstrated that reflex disturb- 
ances in the rectum may produce pain in the legs, 
a contracted spine or secondary spinal lesions. 
These quite logically will account for toxic condi- 
tions and the blocking of lymphatic or venous 
drainage of the spine and other systemic difficulties. 


Therefore; in considering the treatment of these 
varied conditions, we must not lose sight of the very 
intimate relationship existing between the nerves 
controlling the rectum, bladder and reproductive 
organs of both sexes. The pelvic plexus of the 
sympathetic system is formed by branches of the 
second, third and fourth sacral nerves and by a few 
filaments from the first two sacral ganglia. It sup- 
plies all the viscera of the pelvic cavity. This is 
accomplished through three or four large nerve 
trunks, one being to the rectum and another sup- 
plying the bladder. One known as: the prostatic 
plexus subdivides into the large and small cavern- 
ous nerves to supply all parts of the male sexual 
organs. Then in the female there are the vaginal 
and uterine plexuses, which supply the walls of the 
vagina as well as the cervix and body of the uterus, 
and even send some branches to the fallopian tubes. 

It is this highly intricate rerve connection be- 
tween these several organs or tissues which ac- 
counts for the various symptoms presented by many 
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nervous patients. We need not be surprised, there- 
fore, that abnormal stimuli from a very small area 
of pathology in the rectum, even though it be tis- 
sue of low sensibility, may give rise to a regular 
bombardment of impulses affecting larger and per- 
haps more highly sensitive organs or parts. 

As osteopathic physicians, it is unnecessary for 
me to more than casually remind you of the fact 
that every activity of the various systems, organs, 
tissues and cells of the body is dependent entirely 
upon the blood and nerve supply thereto. In the 
treatment, then, we merely aid Nature by remov- 
ing the sources of irritation previously enumerated. 
But this must be done with the least possible in- 
jury to the living tissues. Essentially, a local ex- 
amination of the rectum, and even of the colon, 
must be made with the instruments necessary to 
do that work properly. If any of the various con- 
ditions already mentioned, such as sinuses, crypts, 
papillae, ulcers, fissure, fistula, etc., are found, the 
proper treatment must be instituted to remove such 
sources of irritation. This does not necessitate con- 
finement in a hospital or even to one’s bed. It can 
be done in the office of any practitioner and is com- 
paratively painless, as a mild local anesthetic is 
used. There is no interference whatever with the 
usual and normal daily activities of the individual. 
And by this, I mean that he is expected to eat his 
three daily meals as usual, have at least one volun- 
tary bowel movement each day, whether such has 
been his custom or not, and continue his regular 
work to the fullest extent. In other words, this 
is ambulant proctology and you have already made 
all necessary and logical comparisons mentally with 
the usual operative procedures in this particular 
area. 

In the majority of cases a small amount of 
minor surgical work is needed to remove growths, 
pockets or crypts, because they are a source of irri- 
tation entirely out of proportion to their apparent 
size. Occasionally, all that is required is the clean- 
ing out of organized clots of blood in a recently 
active hemorrhoid or the excision of useless tissue. 
In any event, such patient should have frequent 
osteopathic adjustments by the physician referring 
the case. In addition, most cases will require some 
attention to the diet on the part of the physician 
and patient. It is reasonable to suppose that a 
condition originally caused perhaps by dietetic er- 
rors, improper habits of food assimilation or elimi- 
nation, irregular and infrequent bowel movements, 
etc., can be reproduced at some later date by a repe- 
tition of such causative factors. Even though it is 
well known and perhaps natural that few people 
enjoy being forced to eat what is really good for 
them, or at proper, regular intervals, yet we will fail 
in our duty to the patient if we do not at least ad- 
vise him on these points. 

Experience with a considerable number of pa- 
tients has demonstrated the efficiency of this meth- 
od of treating rectal pathology. The relief I per- 
sonally enjoyed from a portion of the treatment 
which I am now using daily on patients, after sev- 
eral years of suffering at the hands of various doc- 
tors and specialists, has been more than sufficient 
to compensate me for the time and financial outlay 
associated with my research work along this line. 
The exhilaration which one feels who has suffered 
for any considerable period or the increased effi- 
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ciency experienced by the average person after com- 
pletion of this type of treatment, is most gratifying. 
It makes life really worth living for such an indi- 
vidual. The patient who is more interested in 
health, happiness, longer life, efficiency, success, and 
greater achievements, than in mere dollars, will cer- 
tainly welcome any suggestions or method of treat- 
ment which practically and scientifically offers serv- 
ice upon which a monetary value can scarcely be 
placed. 

Lest you think I have exaggerated the situa- 
tion, let me merely state that my own experience 
in this field has convinced me that there are very 
few absolutely 100% normal individuals, so far as 
local sources of nerve irritation in the lower bowel 
and rectum are concerned. It would perhaps be 
difficult to give the true cause of these sources of 
trouble, unless they might be largely the result of 
modern methods of life, unnecessary errors along 
dietetic lines, the leading of highly sedentary lives, 
etc. We may be quite sure that hard work, long 
hours and unpleasant surroundings over a period 
of years are not alone responsible for the present 
death rate among males. Nor is the bearing of sev- 
eral children, the confinement of home life and the 
household duties associated therewith chargeable 
with a high proportion of the deaths among fe- 
males. Normal men and women seem to thrive 
under such conditions. But the person who has a 
constant drain upon his vitality through the sym- 
pathetic nervous system, such as has been aptly 
described as “waste of the sympathetic nerve,” 
through the irritation of the lower muscle-guarded 
openings of the body, cannot hope to see the 
brighter side of life. He is a typical pessimist. Such 
an individual will not accomplish as much for him- 
self or for society as would be possible with these 
handicaps eliminated as early in life as possible. 

Let it be understood that I am not interested 
in or discussing cancer of the rectum. For this I 
have no treatment to offer, as there is no cure for 
it so far as we now know. By the time it is recog- 
nizable, it has already passed the stage where opera- 
tion or treatment of any kind offer any hope. How- 
ever, since cancer of the rectum constitutes five per 
cent and the digestive tract is the site of about forty- 
seven per cent of all known malignancies, we can 
readily see the importance of avoiding or removing 
any sources of local irritation that might serve as 
causative factors in such conditions. Any existing 
minor pathology in the vicinity of the lower orifice 
of the digestive tract must be regarded as a pos- 
sible and adequate cause of serious trouble to such 
individual at no distant date. This is a field in 
which we may apply to advantage the old saying, 
“an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 
Neglect or improper care of the conditions already 
discussed may necessitate surgical intervention 
sooner or later and even endanger or shorten life 
itself. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that after care- 
ful observation over even a brief period, you will 
agree with my experience covering several years, 
that many people of both sexes suffer from some 
form of rectal trouble. They continue under such 
a handicap largely as the result of ignorance either 
of the existing local condition or of the simplicity 
of the treatment required. 
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BLOOD COUNT AND DISEASES OF CHILDREN—WATSON 


The Blood Count in the Differential Diagnosis of the 
Diseases of Children 


JAMES M. WATSON, D.O. 
Los Angeles 


Many doctors speak glibly of a blood count 
without appreciating what it means in its entirety. 
A blood count is not only a means of determining 
the total red and white count or finding out for 
surgical purposes whether there is a polymorpho- 
nuclear increase or not, but is often, when properly 
evaluated, a means of differential diagnosis of many 
conditions and in childhood, when compared with 
the normal blood picture of the age, one of the most 
important clinical diagnostic procedures we have. 
For instance, within the past week I saw a boy, 
nine years of age, with negative lung findings with 
a rhinitis, pharyngitis, and anterior cervical aden- 
itis, who also complained of abdominal pains lo- 
cated around the umbilicus. Now such a condition 
might be an acute pyogenic infection. The blood 
count with a leukocyte count of 21,000 determined 
with certainty that it was not influenza. 


A good blood count cannot be made easily. It 
requires years of experience on thousands of cases 
to acquire the skill to prepare to the best advan- 
tage the stained slide and then to see under the 
microscope all there is to be seen. It is just as true 
of the stained blood slide as it is of the stained 
tissue slide that only years of experience can bring 
expertness in its preparation and interpretation. A 
nurse or technician may sometimes be taught to 
make the ordinary blood count and to differentiate 
the ordinary varieties of white cells, such as the 
polymorphonuclears, eosinophiles, basophiles, large 
and small lymphocytes and the mononuclears, yet 
even this routine procedure is often very difficult, 
perhaps because the specimen does not take a good 
stain or because of the presence of numbers of 
border-line types of cells. Only a trained expert 
can detect the fine variations in the color which 
often is the only indication of a variation from the 
normal. 


For special purposes, special stains must be 
used and the worker must be familiar with all the 
various cell elements in all their various phases of 
development and staining characteristics. For in- 
stance, according to Professor Naegeli of Zurich, 
the following stains are especially suited for the 
following purposes: 

No. 1. Most details at the same time—com- 
bination of Giemsa and Pappenheim stains. 

No. 2. To emphasize ripe neutrophilic granula 
—triacid stain or combination of Giemsa and Jen- 
ner stains. 

No. 3. For eosinophilic granula—Jenner and 
Giemsa stains. 

No. 4. For mast cell staining—Dahli, Leish- 
man’s or iodine methylene blue stain. 

No. 5. For myelocytes and myeloblast—use 
Giemsa or combination of Giemsa and Jenner. 

No. 6. For mononuclears—use Giemsa with a 
thin smear. 

No. 7. For azure granulation of the lympho- 
cytes—use only Giemsa and Leishman’s. 

No. 8. For basophilic punctation of the ery- 
throcytes—use plain methylene blue. 


Blood counting is a histological and pathologi- 
cal procedure. In its histological aspect it requires a 
perfect familiarity with the many variations from 
the normal and their interpretations. The normal 
blood count in children varies somewhat from that 
of adults. The following table, taken from Feer 
Book of Children’s Diseases, emphasizes this varia- 
tion: 

Per cent of white elements 


Polymorphonuclear 


ss Z 5) me 
wWew born .. 5-7 20-32 70% 2% 8% 19% 110-130 
Infant .... 4.1-5.2 8-13 27-36 2-7 9-15 50-55 60- 80 
Children ..... 4.5-5.0 6- 8 71% 3% 4% 22% 100 


Other points of interest in regard to the normal 
blood picture of infants and children are that in the 
first half year, and especially the first few days, 
normoblasts (nucleated red cells) may be found, 
the predominance of ungranulated cells (lympho- 
cytes) over the granulated cells (poly or eosino- 
philes) lasts until about the fifth year, after which 
the adult blood picture is gradually established. 
Large lymphocytes are frequently found in children 
in larger numbers than in adults. They may reach 
as high as fifteen per cent in children. In the first 
few weeks of life large myelocytes are often found. 
Unripe cells appear in the peripheral blood at less 
provocation in children than in adults and are there- 
fore of less serious import. 

The following will be a discussion of the blood 
findings in certain diseases in infants and children 
with special emphasis laid on their value in differ- 
ential diagnosis: 

TYPHOID FEVER 

In typhoid fever there is a leukopenia with an 
absence of eosinophiles. This latter is important as 
an absence of eosinophiles is usually associated 
with a polymorphonuclear leukocytosis. It is called 
the septic factor, and is evidence of an infection 
with pyogenic organisms. The leukopenia in typhoid 
fever is greater during the first few days and at 
the expense of the lymphocytes mostly, probably 
because of the invasion of the lymphatic organs by 
the bacilli, although the neutrophiles partake also 
of this reduction; and thus in the differential count 
there is a relative lymphocytosis. It should be 
noted here that in all evaluations of the differential 
blood picture the absolute numbers of the various 
types of white cells should be calculated ; thus, with 
a total white count in typhoid of 4,000 cells and a 
lymphocyte percentage of 65, the.absolute lym- 
phocyte count would be 2,600. There is, therefore, 
in typhoid fever an initial drop, particularly in the 
lymphocytes, until the end of the second stage when 
there is a sudden increase in lymphocytes to over 
the absolute normal. 


Associating this phenomena in our minds with 
the known pathology of the disease, we understand 
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that the lymphatic tissue is at first overwhelmed by 
the infection and then as the reaction takes place, 
throws into the circulating blood an increased num- 
ber of its elements. This causes a crossing of the 
lymphocytic and polymorphonuclear curves which 
is very characteristic of typhoid fever. In the con- 
valescence therefore there is a definite lymphocy- 
tosis. 

In the presence of complications, however, the 
lymphocytosis fails or may be replaced by a poly- 
morphonuclear increase, especially in the presence 
of a perforation or intestinal hemorrhage. In such 
a suspected complication the blood count is of great 
aid in the diagnosis and the change in the blood 
picture may actually take place as many as twelve 
hours before the actual perforation, or at least be- 
fore clinical symptoms supervene. In such cases 
there is an increase in the polymorphonuclear cells. 

The blood picture in typhoid helps in the diag- 
nosis long before the Widal test is positive. It aids 
in the differential diagnosis of typhoid from latent 
pneumonia, or from pneumonia in debilitated per- 
sons such as weak infants and children and elderly 
people, from enteritis, from forms of sepsis, tuber- 
cular meningitis, and miliary tuberculosis. In the 
latter two diseases the leukocytes are normal or in- 
creased and the lymphocytes are decreased. 

SCARLET FEVER 

In scarlet fever there is a leukocytosis of from 
11,000 to 21,000. The neutrophiles are greatly in- 
creased to often 95 per cent or over. The most im- 
portant part of the picture is the presence of eosi- 
nophiles—even in the first days, and these grad- 
ually increase as the neutrophile percentage dimin- 
ishes. The septic cases of scarlet fever do not show 
an eosinophilia as here we have a septic process 
with the so-called septic factor present in the blood 
picture, a polymorphonuclear leukocytosis with an 
absence of eosinophilia. Therefore the polymor- 
phonyclear leukocytosis with the eosinophilia is a 
great aid in differentiating mild cases of scarlet 
fever with little or no throat or skin symptoms 
from German measles, exanthemata subitum and 
certain types of arhythmia and dermatitis. 

GERMAN MEASLES 

In rubeola there is a most unusual reaction of 
the lymphatic apparatus with the presence of lym- 
phoblasts and plasma cells in the peripheral blood. 
In the first two days there is a definite leukopenia 
and then an early return to normal numbers, and 
at the last a post-infectious increase. The eosino- 
philes are usually present. The neutrophiles are 
constantly reduced. The real lymphocytosis and 
the presence of many unripe lymphocytes and 
plasma cells is the distinguishing feature and can 
be readily explained on the basis of a stimulation 
of a lymphatic system which is associated clinically 
with a post-cervical lymphatic swelling. 

The most important point is the unusual in- 
crease of the plasma cells which reaches a maxi- 
mum on the fourth or fifth day, often to the extent 
of 17 per cent—though usually 5 to 10 per cent. 

In association we find a progressive lympho- 
cytosis with lymphoblasts in all the stages of de- 
velopment. Most frequently are found plasma tells 
with their nuclei showing a radiating structure like 
the spoke of a wheel which the Germans call “Rad- 
kern” plasma cells. 

These plasma cells must be differentiated from 
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large mononuclear leukocytes and large lympho- 
cytes, with which by the inexperienced they may be 
confused. This differentiation is accomplished by 
the proper staining methods and by noting the de- 
gree of the basophilic plasma stain, as well as the 
nuclear chromatic configuration. Their presence 
may be an aid in the differential diagnosis between 
German measles and light scarlet fever. The 
Giemsa stain is the best stain for these cells. 

sy plasma cells is to be understood lympho- 
cytes with abnormally strong basophilic plasma 
staining. Often the plasma shows vacuoles and the 
nucleus a peculiar chromatin arrangement like the 
spoke of a wheel which we have already mentioned. 
They have their origin in lymphatic tissue and rep- 
resent an unripe stage of the lymphocyte. They 
are therefore present in all conditions which pro- 
duce an active hyperplastic reaction in lymphatic 
tissue, such as lymphadenitis, pertussis, typhus, 
diphtheria, and of course, lymphatic leukemia, as 
well as German measles mentioned above. 

ERYTHEMA INFECTIOSUM 

This disease shows an eosinophilic increase 
from 6 to 10 per cent. The plasma cells remain at 
1 to 1% per cent. Otherwise erythema infectiosum 
shows a normal or reduced leukocyte count. 

Of the mononuclear cells, which are similar to 
lymphocytes, that is, with hyaline basophilic 
plasma, the monocytes, mast-cells, plasma cells and 
lymphoblasts should all be noted in a differential 
count as this gives an index to the degree of lym- 
phatic tissue reaction. Only a properly prepared 
smear and stain can properly difterentiate these 
cells. The Turk irritation forms, called by Naegeli 
myeoblastic plasma cells, are to be differentiated 
from the true plasma cells as they are of different 
genetic origin. 

MEASLES 

In measles we have an absence of leukocytosis 
except in the incubation period, when the total 
leukocyte count is increased. There is then a neu- 
trophilic leukocytosis with the eosinophiles present. 
This may occur ten days before the outbreak of the 
exanthem. At the time of the appearance of the 
rash there has developed a leukopenia and a rela- 
tive lymphocytosis and the eosinophiles disappear 
(an inversion of the septic factor). This leukopenia 
persists, except where complications develop, when 
a neutrophilic leukocytosis again appears. There 
is a post-infectious eosinophilia. 

EXANTHEMATA SUBITIM 

In exanthemata subitim there is a leukopenia 
which may be as low as 3,200. There is a relative 
lymphocytosis up to 80 or 90 per cent. There is 
no increase in the plasma cells here and there is no 
lymphatic enlargement clinically. These facts help 
to differentiate it from German measles. 

ERYSIPELAS 

In erysipelas there is a marked leukocytosis 

with a neutrophilic percentage increase. 
DIPHTHERIA 

There is here a leukocytosis with usually a neu- 
trophilic increase but very rarely a lymphocytic in- 
crease. In the latter instance there may be increase 
in plasma cells showing the lymphatic tissue re- 
action. The leukocyte count is in proportion to the 
severity of the disease, except in case of overwhelm- 
ing intoxication, when it may fail. Where serum 
has been administered the blood picture is modified, 
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especially when a serum exanthem follows, when 
the plasma cells are in great abundance and there 
may possibly be an eosinophilia. The eosinophiles 
are absent in the most severe stages and their re- 
appearance is of good prognostic significance. The 
blood count is of little differentiation value as be- 
tween diphtheria and other anginas except that of 
scarlet fever. 
INFLUENZA 


In influenza there is, as in typhoid fever, a leu- 
kopenia due to a reduced neutrophilic percentage 
and an absence of eosinophiles. A differential diag- 
nosis must here rest on the clinical findings and the 
Widal, blood and urine cultures. The leukopenia, 
however, readily differentiates it from pyogenic in- 
fections, the nose and throat and bronchial tubes, 
except where later in influenza there may be com- 
plications. 

There is a leukocyte curve in influenza which 
resembles typhoid in that the absolute poly and 
lymphocyte curves cross each other twice. These 
curves are here reproduced as given in Naegeli’s 
“Blut Krankheiten Und Blut Diagnostik,” fourth 
edition. 

It will be observed that the neutrophiles are at 
first, as compared to the lymphocytes, greater abso- 
lutely in number. Then they become less in num- 
ber, and in convalesence, again greater in number. 
The eosinophiles, at first diminished, increase dur- 
ing convalesence to normal numbers. The leuko- 
penia in both cases is due to the drop in polymor- 
phonuclear cells, and this drop is partially compen- 
sated for by an increase of lymphocytes, which in- 
crease is most marked in typhoid fever. 

Where a leukocytosis occurs with a normal or 
increased poly count, it is evidence of some com- 
plication, in both typhoid fever and influenza, al- 
though in the first two or three days this may not 
hold good. In influenza, during the first days of 
the sickness, toxic effects on the cell nuclei and 
protoplasm occur which are represented by less 
segmented nuclei, intensive granulation and vac- 
uoles in the protoplasm. After the leukopenia is 
gone, young cells appear and a few metamyelocytes 
and ripe myelocytes appear. 

VARIOLA, OR SMALLPOX 

In variola the pertinent characteristic is the 
leukocytosis with numerous myelocytes, normo- 
blasts, eosinophiles, and especially, many mono- 
cytes present, so that the percentage of neutro- 
philes is not high. This may be compared to vari- 
cella, or chicken pox, in which there is a leukopenia 
5,000 to 6,000 with reduced eosinophiles. 

The leukocyte count in children should be eval- 
uated with the idea in mind that young children 
often react more markedly in their blood-forming 
organs than adults, and often in an atypical man- 
ner. Malnutrition may show leukopenia. Chlorosis 
and primary or pernicious anemia cause a leuko- 
penia in contrast to secondary anemias which are 
usually associated with leukocytosis. In the latter 
case the eosinophiles may be present and the lym- 
phocytes increase, as is characteristic of chronic 
walled-off infections such as root abscesses, chronic 
tonsils and chronic sinuses. 


ACUTE INFECTIONS OF NERVOUS SYSTEM 


The acute infections of the nervous system may 
be compared in their blood pictures as follows: 
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1. Meningitis, epidemic and septic form, shows 
a polymorphonuclear leukocytosis from 14,000 to 


2. Epidemic encephalitis in severe cases, espe- 
cially fatal ones, shows a mild leukocytosis of 
10,000 to 12,000 with the polys slightly increased, 
perhaps 83 per cent and with mononuclears in- 
creased to perhaps 13 per cent. In mild cases there 
is a normal count throughout. 

3. In poliomyelitis there is a leukopenia. 

4. Tetanus shows at first a mild polymor- 
phonuclear leukocytosis and later may show a very 
high leukocytosis from 30,000 to 50,000, with a dif- 
ferential count running about 91 per cent polys, no 
eosinophiles, 5 per cent mononuclears, and 4 per 
cent lymphocytes. Some cases later show a drop 
as a result of bone marrow insufficiency. The leu- 
kocytosis is here supposed by some to be due to 
severe muscular cramps but others think it is due 
to the infection itself. 

5. In tubercular meningitis, there may be a 
normal leukocyte count but in small children espe- 
cially the condition is ofen associated with a mil- 
iary tuberculosis, and the count is apt to run up 
from 15,000 to 25,000. There is then a neutrophilic 
increase with eosinophiles present. If the leukocyte 
count is normal, however, it is therefore differen- 
tiated from the epidemic and septic forms of menin- 
gitis. This count in T. B. meningitis is somewhat 
to be contrasted with tuberculosis of the lungs 
where there is a normal total and differential count, 
except when complicated pyogenic infections dis- 
turb the picture. T. B. of the serous membranes 
such as the pleura, pericardium or peritoneum, usu- 
ally shows a normal total and differential count 
which is in contrast to the lymphocytic increase in 
the exudates in these conditions. 

Syphilitic meningitis must be considered in 
conjunction with congenital syphilis or second- 
ary acquired syphilis. Hereditary syphilis re- 
sults in severe disturbances of the blood for- 
mation as a result of the great reactivity of the 
blood building organs in infancy. The blood pic- 
ture of anemia, pseudoleukemia infinitum, also 
called von Jakschs anemia, often results, that is, 
an erythroblastosis of monoblasts and large nuclear 
erythroblasts (megaloblasts) ; often great leukocy- 
tosis, from 20,000 to 50,000, which is sometimes of 
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a lymphocytic (in syphilis especially) sometimes 
polymorphonuclear nature, with a great many large 
mononuclear leukocytes. 

Great anemia exists with the aforesaid erytho- 
blasts, macroblasts and macrocytes, showing that 
in the great hematopoietic reaction. All forms of 
abnormal erythocytes can occur. 


In older children and many infants the hered- 
itary or acquired syphilis gives the usual adult pic- 
ture which depends somewhat on the stage of the 
disease, being more characteristic in the secondary 
stage, thus: normal or slightly increased leukocyte 
values with a relative lymphocytosis and an in- 
creased mononuclear count with secondary anemia. 

All these meningeal infections can, of course, be 
better differentiated by the spinal fluid examination 
either cytologically or seriologically. 


CHRONIC INFECTION ASSOCIATED WITH A COUGH 


The existing anemias and the strictly blood 
diseases such as the leukemias, will not be handled 
in this paper. In this discussion some mention 
should be made of the acute and chronic infections 
associated with a cough. Influenza, measles and 
tuberculosis have been mentioned. Bronchitis, 
lobar and bronchial pneumonia are all associated 
with the leukocytosis, varying from 10,000 to 
50,000. The latter high count may occur in chil- 
dren or in severe cases in children and infants with 
good reactive powers. In contrast to an acute or 
chronic bronchitis, pertussis has a very character- 
istic blood count, except in very mild cases. Typ- 
ically and usually it consists of a leukocytosis of 
from 15,000 to 45,000 and a differential count in 
which the high lymphocytic count is the outstand- 
ing feature and may be from 80 to 90 per cent. The 
increase of leukocytes begins in the catarrhal stage 
and reaches its maximum in the convulsive stage. 
Nine-tenths of the cases show the lymphocytosis. 

Where there is a polymorphonuclear leukocy- 
tosis, there is probably associated infection with 
pyogenic organisms. Sometimes at the beginning, 
the differential count may be normal, but this soon 
changes to the lymphocytosis. Mast cells and 
eosinophiles are usually present. 

In the febrile conditions in infancy and early 
childhood every blood examination should include 
a search for malaria, especially where a leukopenia 
with lymphocytosis and an increase in the mono- 
cytes is present, as the clinical picture is often con- 
fused, especially in infancy and early childhood, 
with typhoid fever, influenza, or a prolonged and 
obscure septic or gastral intestinal infection. Just 
at the start of a paroxysm a sudden rise and fall of 
the polymorphonuclears may occur, lasting an hour 
or so. In chronic malaria the large mononuclears 
are increased from 10 to 20 per cent, and this, with 
leukopenia and with eosinophiles often increased. 

Four diseases stand out particularly as being 
diagnostically dependent to a great extent on the 
blood count. These are typhoid fever, scarlet fever, 
pertussis, and German measles. Between mild cases 
of smallpox and severe cases of chickenpox the 
blood count will help because of the differentiation. 
The blood counts as between typhoid fever and in- 
fluenza is not important, but here the clinical course 
allows no room for doubt. As will be noticed, the 
time in the course of an illness at which the count 
is taken must be considered in the evaluation. Thus 
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the curves in typhoid and influenza are valuable and 
must be borne in mind. 
CONCLUSION 

I believe that generally all too little use is made 
of the blood count as a means of diagnosis. The 
reason for this is, of course, that there are so few 
absolutely pathognomonic blood pictures, but how 
few absolutely pathognomonic temperature curves 
are there? And yet it would be folly to discard the 
temperature curve in our diagnosis. We should, 
however, make more use of the serial blood count 
and plot curves therefrom rather than to depend 
upon a single blood count. This is on the same 
principle of the fractional gastric analysis and the 
blood sugar tolerance curve as contrasted by a 
single blood sugar determination. 

To make possible practically the serial blood 
count it would be necessary of course to reduce the 
average price of a blood count from five dollars to 
about one dollar. This could of course easily be 
done, especially in institutional work, because of the 
volume of work done. In any case, the blood count 
taken repeatedly day after day serves the purpose 
of giving us the information which is valuable both 
from the standpoint of diagnosis, prognosis and 
treatment. And from the standpoint of prognosis, 
where it helps us to measure in judgment the effi- 
ciency of the individual’s immune reaction, it is 
especially valuable. 

This discussion is by no means exhausted. 
Many points, because of the necessary brevity of 
the paper, have been omitted; but that in the acute 
and chronic diseases of childhood a blood count is 
as necessary a part of the examination as is a steth- 
escopic examination of the heart and lungs is quite 
obvious. And in many instances, the differential 
diagnosis will depend entirely on the blood count. 


OUR PRESIDENT 


We are always interested in our presidents. 
We have a right to know not only who he is, but 
who he has been, and all about him. First, we 
want to know about a man’s mother. Few men, if 
any, ever had a better one. Dr. Ella R. Gilmour is 
a woman who has not only gained distinction in 
her work but for her fine, womanly qualities. Dr. 
Gilmour’s father and mother were charter members 
of the Iowa Osteopathic Society, one of the first 
organized, and both have held several official posi- 
tions. 
Dr. Gilmour is a graduate of Kirksville College, 
class of June, 1908, and is one of the youngest 
presidents ever elected. 

In Iowa Dr. Gilmour has held nearly every 
position, and last Spring was elected president of 
the Tri States Association at Kansas City. 

For several years he has been national trustee 
and member of the Executive Committee, heading 
the Bureau of Professional Education—a tireless 
worker and a good organizer; a man of standing in 
his own town, being a member of the Rotary Club, 
Masons, Elks, Chamber of Commerce, Country Club 
and Rod and Reel. He is also a member of the 
Theta Psi. 

We bespeak for Dr. Gilmour a most successful 
and progressive year as president of our national 
organization and the best wishes of all are with 
him. 
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MESSAGE FROM OUR NEW PRESIDENT 


An ancient wise man once asked, “How may 
anyone arrive anywhere except he knows where he 
is going?” This question is as pertinent today as 
in the days it was propounded. 

Whether it be an individual, a small group, a 
ship on the sea, or a great profession, it is but the 
prudent part of wisdom to chart a course toward a 
definite goal and then follow that course through 
storm or calm until the goal is reached. Just so 
much the easier is the traverse if part of the course 
has already been traveled and a record left of the 
rocks and dangers that have been seen and avoided. 

We believe that this profession of osteopathy 
has a definite goal in view; and we recognize that 
the men and women who have headed the organi- 


zation have, in reality, already charted many of the 
dangers, and have successfully passed some of 
them. 

This administration visualizes but one legiti- 
mate endeavor for the organized profession of oste- 


opathy. This visualization is the development and 
perpetuation of a complete and distinctive school 
of therapy founded on the rock of perfect function. 
A school of therapy which, because of a perfect 
structure, shall be maintained in a perfect mechani- 
cal condition. 

Such a chart cannot be drawn and followed by 
the rearing of a Cretan maze composed of the in- 
direct, jagged lines caused by following this, that 
and the other adjunct in an ape-like mimicry of an 
already decadent school of therapy. Rather, it must 
be done by drawing a clean-cut, knife-sharp line 
beginning at the base, the base that even now rep- 
resents untold advance over the therapy recognized 
twenty-five years ago. This chart line of ours must 
then progress directly to the end point of a com- 
plete therapy of logical appeal founded on scientific 
and proved facts. 

Such a path is long; and many beacons, in 
addition to those already built, must be reared. We 
shall feel pleased indeed, if but a few of these are 
placed upon a more solid foundation during the 
coming year of this association’s history. 

Of the problems most acute at this time, we 
believe that five are most imperative, and these five 
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are worthy of the most intense endeavor of the 

whole profession and of all its organizations wher- 

ever placed. 

First and foremost, the Research Foundation 
Fund will most completely engage our attention. 
If one state alone can raise almost one-fifth of the 
initial million dollars necessary, who can say what 
the final result will be? With the splendid example 
of that state before us we shall all be on our mettle 
to further this work. Millions of osteopathic pa- 
tients are already convinced of the supremacy of 
this school of healing because they have either seen 
or experienced the results of osteopathic practice. 
Remarkable gain has been made and is being made 
through the work of our present Research Institu- 
tion and through the efforts of brilliant independ- 
ent investigators. What clinical results and com- 
paratively minor research has proven but merely 
points the way to greater possibilities, when our in- 
vestigators are more completely provided with 
funds, equipment and laboratories. 

Even as important as the foregoing, is the co- 
operation of the profession with our colleges. They 
are the very root structure of the profession, for as 
they teach the science, so will the science be inter- 
preted to the world. This association, as the rep- 
resentative body of the profession, expects the col- 
leges to teach the science and art of osteopathy as 
a method of therapy emphasizing the importance 
of perfect structural relationships and not a con- 
glomerate of minor therapies. Every possible sup- 
port will be extended those colleges meeting the 
standards laid down by the association. The ob- 
ject lesson furnished by the recognition of home- 
opathy through almost complete absorption, is too 
recent and too strong to be disregarded by the oste- 
opathic colleges and the profession. 

The dissemination of scientific truth in an ethi- 
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cal, straightforward manner is but the prime duty 
of a profession dedicated to the prevention as well 
as cure of disease; it is but the logical course to be 
pursued by a body of men and women devoted to 
the service of humanity. This administration plans 
an even greater development of this important 
phase of professional life through the employment 
of all legitimate methods of public information. 
We have no desire to accomplish this by silly at- 
tacks based on incomplete information, as is so 
aptly illustrated by certain near-humorous so-called 
health columns and articles so frequently appearing 
in the public press. Rather, we prefer to attend to 
our own problems and to give to the public those 
items of information which we know to be truth 
and to let the other people alone. Nothing is gained 
by ill-founded criticism, but much is to be obtained 
by constructive ideas properly presented to the 


thinking people of this world. 

A great percentage of the states will convene 
their legislatures this year. This administration be- 
lieves that the science of osteopathy has proven 
itself so well that we deserve the opportunity to 
serve the public unhampered by legal restrictions 
not equally imposed upon any other school of heal- 
ing. Trained in schools and hospitals, equal to the 
best existent in any other therapy, we are as en- 
titled to the same privileges as that extended any 
other properly trained physician and should be 
made amenable to the same restrictions but to none 
additional. We believe that practitioners of no 
other school are in any way more fitted to receive 
special consideration in public hospitals or in pri- 
vately owned institutions supported by public sub- 
scription and made tax exempt by civil government. 

A constant attempt will be made to further in- 
crease the service of this association to its member- 
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ship. The splendid work of our secretary and edi- 
tor will be continued with the unconditional sup- 
port of the administration. The department of the 
central office devoted to the work of publicity and 
statistics has been made a bureau of the association 
and given even additional scope of effort. The bur- 
eaus for this year have been manned with ex- 
perienced personnel to a large extent and with the 
example of the great things accomplished during the 
past administration under Dr. Willard, they have 
an incentive to even greater effort in the coming 
year. 

We confidently look forward to a year of con- 
tinued development toward that splendid goal for 
which we have drawn our chart without curves or 
zigzags. 

3. 


1926 GATHERING AT LOUISVILLE 

The thirtieth convention is over and everybody 
is glad and happy that osteopathy was equal to 
putting over in those two weeks the most scientific 
osteopathic program in its history. In all the medi- 
cal magazines that come to our office outlining 
national programs for the regulars and their schools 
we have seen nothing that excelled our own pro- 
gram which was chairmaned by Dr. Johnson. 
Whether our program be considered from an 
original research effort or a general study of scien- 
tific diagnosis, including laboratory and all other 
methods, the various departments showed an inter- 
est and development that might make any school 
proud of its progress. For forthright practical, 
scientific material it more than met the expectations 
of the most critical and withal was as it should 
ever be—genuinely osteopathic. 

O. AND O. L. 

We started off with the O. and O. L. promptly 
on Wednesday morning with a goodly gathering 
and plenty of clinic to keep this association busy 
throughout those beautiful four days. If anyone 
questions the osteopathic tendency among these 
specialists he should come three days earlier and 
pay his $5, and sit through the session. He will 
get an understanding of pathology and physiology 
as well as anatomy and technic that will make him 
a better diagnostician for these specialty cases, and 
much of it he will be able to handle himself. 

There is satisfaction in knowing that our spe- 
cialists are bound up in osteopathy in such a way 
as to appreciate and reverence tissue, and under- 
stand its value and its response. If this were not so 
there would be no occasion for our developing 
osteopathic aurists, etc. Every community is plenti- 
fully supplied with the average medical specialist. 

O. A. 

The O. W. N. A.’s afternoon of activities and 
other features was in no way less in quality and in- 
terest. This organization and its work is not spec- 
tacular at conventions, but it makes contacts with 
the great organized bodies of women in this country 
representing some ten millions in number. With 
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the openings that they have through these, they 
bring the osteopath and something of his work and 
opportunities before other women’s organizations. 
It is this organized body of women which is putting 
over booths at fairs, organizing clinics, speaking be- 
fore public gatherings, holding women’s and chil- 
dren’s clinics, making it no small factor in the prog- 
ress of osteopathy. A new record was made by 
electing Dr. Bolles for the third time as president of 
that body of physicians. 

When our first conference was called on Mon- 
day morning and President Asa Willard was ready 
to give his address, there was a full house; and it 
may be said that he held this group right through 
to the end of his brief, practical paper. It was Asa 
Willard’s day and the reception in the evening 
proved a happy beginning of the social activities. 

An unusual feature of the opening was an ad- 
dress by a medical man from the Kentucky State 
Board of Health—a most liberal and acceptable 
presentation. Copies of this and other addresses will 
be found in this issue. We are happy to find not 
only in Kentucky but in many places throughout the 
country, medical men of such breadth of under- 
standing and evaluation of the osteopathic profes- 
sion and its viewpoint as to happily harmonize in 
such a gathering. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF OSTEOPATHIC INTERNISTS 

The Internists, one of the later organizations, 
is another wholesome venture and a mentor of our 
growth. In fact, it is already beyond the experi- 
mental stage. It is an organization to which all 


student-minded men and women might well look 
in the hope of getting recognition for some special 
achievement, original research or other outstanding 


activities. These papers excelled in scientific data 
and search and in the application of osteopathic 
principles. The able address of Dr. Kerr is found in 
this issue. It is most fitting that Dean Becker, now 
of Seattle, Wash., our heart and lung specialist, 
should be elected president of the Internists associa- 
tion for the coming year. 
POSTGRADUATE COURSE 

We were fortunate in having with us again this 
year our research worker, Dr. Louisa Burns, who 
gave us so much of real practical thought and 
demonstration, not alone on the general -program, 
but especially in a series of lectures given in the 
four day postgraduate course which followed. This 
was the third postgraduate course featured by the 
A. O. A. together with the Research Institute. And 
it was an outstanding one, if this can be gauged by 
the enthusiastic interest in the work given by the 
various lecturers. 

Dean Becker was asked this time to chairman 
and carry out the details of the program, which he 
did, in his most happy manner. Before the first day 
was over, many were heard to declare that they had 
gotten their money’s worth and more. In spite of 
the hot weather that continued throughout the ses- 
sion every class, from the earliest on, had full at- 
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tendance, and every lecturer held the interest to the 
end. Those appearing were Drs. Becker, Burns, 
Bynum, Bandeen, Drinkall, Diebold, Gaddis, Jacob- 
son, Johnson and Weed. No one came back to ac- 
cept the proposition of their money back if not 
satisfied. In fact, their declarations were that never 
a year shall pass again without some such post- 
graduate course. 

Dr. Bandel declared before the general conven- 
tion that soon after he went back from the last year’s 
holiday course he was able to take fifteen patients 
which he had almost given up, and put them right. 
Those patients, he said, are now most enthusiastic 
friends of osteopathy. Dr. Ralph Williams of New 
York also wrote that his whole practice has been 
re-osteopathized since taking the holiday course. 
We should expect like results from this more 
recent course for which more than forty remained 
in Louisville. Had the weather been favorable, there 
would probably have been 100. However, a class of 
forty or fifty is about the right size for the best re- 
sults. Footwork was one of the strong features and 
we believe that no one has presented the Post sys- 
tem in so thorough, practical and logical a form as 
was taught by Dr. Drinkall. His work excells in 
diagnosis, prescription and treatment and is worth 
$100 to anyone who has not had work from him. 

Dr. Bynum’s original methods of treating 
sprained ankles and making other foot adjustments 
was most enthusiastically received. He has added a 
real contribution to foot work and declares he is not 
through yet. 

Dr. Becker’s successive lectures on_ heart 
diagnosis and treatment held interest throughout. 
We happened into the general program of the na- 
tional convention in time to witness one of the 
biggest thinzs that ever happened in osteopathy and 
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that was a large audience whose interest was com- 
pletely held for two solid hours in the diagnosis, 
differentiation and treatment of a single case. It 
was a compliment not alone to Dr. Becker, the man 
who gave the lecture and demonstration, but a com- 
pliment also to our profession which showed such 
keen interest and appreciation of scientific presenta- 
tion and study of real cases. 


TECHNIC 


Dr. Johnson’s original ideas on capsular condi- 
tions being a causative factor and methods of re- 
ducing these was another feature of P. G. Dr. 
Diebold sent a number of our postgraduate men 
and women back to their offices ready and deter- 
mined to not only make a special study of eye con- 
ditions but to put in practice the facts and methods 


given. Dr. Weed followed with his lecture on 
differential diagnosis and case reports. Dr. Jacob- 
son’s lectures and laboratory demonstrations were 
held throughout the course. Bedside and other 
methods of technic were also added. 


Dr. Burns put a real osteopathic foundation 
under us all or renewed the ones that were already 
there, by showing how specific lesions cause cer- 
tain conditions and predispose others. We shall 
need her at every P. G. course and convention. 
She emphasized one thing that ought to interest 
everyone who has been in practice for some length 
of time. She pointed out that we are getting to be 
too much given to routine treatment and, as a result, 
there is often development of neuralgia, neuritis and 
other associated conditions in the operator. For this 
reason we believe everyone ought to reorganize his 
technic and change his method, not alone for the 
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benefit of his patients, but for himself as well. 
Nearly seventy doctors—and these among our ablest 
—dropping out of our profession in one year is 
rather a sad showing for the care the doctor takes 
of himself or the care that is given to him by his 
associates. There is probably no more testing labor 
than osteopathic work, when conscientiously given, 
but there are other ways and methods of giving 
these treatments just as effective, if not more so, 
if one will give a little study to the matter of re- 
organizing his technic. It will take away some of 
the enevitable hum-drum. It will quicken the inter- 
est of his patients and will make for better health 
and longer life for both. 


Even though the technic may not be any better 
than what you have, still, for the reasons above 
mentioned, we ought to make some changes every 
six months or twelve months until we have some- 
thing adaptable to our own needs, something that 
will put “Old Bill Gravity” to work for us rather 
than against us. 


If you did not have time to go to the conven- 
tion, or did not have opportunity, while you were 
there, to get a grasp of some of these methods for 
saving yourself and making your work more 
effective, then you had better drop into someone’s 
office who is willing to give you time; come to the 
next P. G. course, or arrange for numbers of these 
doctors to come to your own locality, hold clinics, 
demonstrations and teach you some of the methods 
that are simple, specific and beneficial for both 
patient and doctor. 

Quite a number stayed over for Dr. Bush’s muscle 
tone and Schellberg work and Dr. Bandeen’s special 
work on diabetes. Those who attended this course 
expressed themselves as being more than pleased 
with the work as given. Dr. J. O. Day also taught 
those who were interested in sunlight, featured. 


Louisville and Kentucky doctors were certainly 
on the job. Dr. Johnson, chairman.of program, with 
his able secretary, Miss Watkins, functioned most 
happily and effectively as did every committee and 
chairman throughout the whole great gathering. 
Dr. Bush in her quiet, effective-work, Dr. Hoggins, 
Dr. Baird, and so on through the list, as noted in 
another column. Dr. Patterson chairmaned the 
public meeting in the large theatre. Many ad- 
dresses were given to the various service clubs by 
numbers of our profession and there were at least 
six four-minute radio talks on health subjects. 

The newspaper publicity was very satisfactory 
as so ably featured by Dr. Hulburt and Mr. Moody, 
and the clippings from bureaus to date indicate that 
the stories put over had a large range of interest. 

Dr. Scothorn chairmaned the banquet, where 
nearly 500 people sat to eat and be entertained, and 
that measured up to the other entertainment 
features. 

Class gatherings and sorority, fraternity and 
club banquets were crowded with interest. 
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Many new friends were made with Louisville 
people. The hotel officials and all their workers 
were most courteous and generous. 

Our exhibit, in charge of Dr. C. N. Clark, one 
of the largest ever held, filled to the limit all the 
space available—a most creditable showing. 

The registration booth, presided over by Miss 
Moser, was most satisfactorily managed. And, 
withal, we could not have had a convention just 
exactly as it was if it had not been for “Bad Axe,” 
as we call him, or Dr. McFadden of Bad Axe, Mich. 


We could get scores and scores of good words 
regarding the convention and we wish everyone 
who was there would send us something—construc- 
tively critical—preferred. A letter from Dr. Bandel, 
just before he and Mrs. Bandel set sail for Paris, 
where he expects to chaperon George Riley around 
that little village, is characteristic of the expressions 
we heard from many: 

An outstanding feature of the whole convention 
was “A MILLION NOW—OSTEOPATHY FOR- 
EVER,” the slogan which led the splendid account 
of the A. T. Still Research Institute Foundation 
Fund, reporting $125,000 secured after a few weeks’ 
work in one state alone. This was chairmaned by 
Dr. Singleton, assisted by Mr. Blakeslee and Mr. 
Graves. 

“T just want to express my appreciation for the 
success of the Louisville convention and I consider 
it not only a pleasure but a great privilege to have 
been counted among the number who attended. 
Missing such a convention is a calamity to any doc- 
tor’s .progressive spirit in the practice of medicine. 
I have missed many conventions and realize now 
more than ever that by so doing it has set me back 
many years. Just mingling with old friends alone 
soon convinces an old “feller” like me that I have 
a heap to learn yet. 

“A thoroughly beautiful and harmonious spirit 
seemed to prevail throughout the entire convention. 
I am enclosing a letter from Arthur Hildreth ex- 
pressing to me practically the same sentiments. 

“T hope after your hard work and preparation 
for this great feast for the profession you will enjoy 
a well-deserved vacation.” 

Dr. Hildreth says: 

“Permit me to say at this time that it was a 
real pleasure to be at Louisville and see so many 
of our old friends. I don’t know when I have ever 
enjoyed a convention more.” 

Dr. Grace R. McMains writes: 


“So glad I could stay for that splendid P. G. 
course you all worked so hard to put across and, 
as usual, it was a splendid success. Those who re- 
mained for it felt well repaid, even though it was so 
intensely hot during the whole time. I shall always 
plan to stay for it whenever I attend a convention, 
if it is Within my power to do so.” 

Our convention people came early and stayed 
late, missing practically nothing, on Saturday morn- 
ing taking trips and visiting many points of inter- 
est, among them Lincoln’s birthplace, something 
not to be forgotten; a look into the little log house 
where was cradled the greatest man of many cen- 
turies. To see the old fireplace where Nancy Hanks, 
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Dr. Roberta Wimer-Ford, Seattle 
Re-elected Trustee for three year term 


the wonderful mother of little Abe, cooed over, 
loved and trained that little lad during those early 
years should be an inspiration fo every man and 
woman of us. To stop over at the old Kentucky 
home where Foster wrote that most popular song— 
to see it and all its equipment as it was and is and 
catch the spirit of it and all was another happy 
event that will linger long in one’s memory. 

Mammoth Cave, one of the seven wonders, is 
now a reality—not simply a childish dream of some- 
thing we hardly dared guess we would ever see. 
Seeing the home of Henry Clay with some of his 
notable descendants still in evidence, the home of 
Breckenridge and of Henry Watterson and his 
Courier-Journal, all make us continue to be glad 
again and again that in 1926 the American Osteo- 
pathic Association convened in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 


“CLINIC DAY” 
From my observation and from remarks passed 
to me, the attempt at Louisville to present clinical 


teaching was marked with success. But while 
memories of the success as well as the difficulties, 
obstacles, handicaps, advantages, and disadvan- 
tages are fresh, a few words about “Clinic Day” 
will be especially appropriate. 

Few there are who fully realize the tremen- 
dous opportunity in this idea of “Clinic Day,” once 
we get the proper method of presenting the pro- 
gram. No one is more aware than I that the 
program for “Clinic Day” can be presented in a far 
more attractive and practical manner. The reali- 
zation of some of the shortcomings in my attempt 
to present this program urges me to make some 
comments at this time, as I say, while memories 
are fresh. My comments are not in criticism of the 
past so much as in anticipation of the future. 
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Dr. Canada Wendell, Peoria, Ill. 
Re-elected Trustee for three year term. 


E. Clair Jones, Lancaster, Pa. 


Dr. 
Re-elected Trustee for two year term 


That “Clinic Day” should be continued I am 
confident. It should be a part of every national 
convention program. Thursday is the better day 
for it. This will give more time to get necessary 
data on the cases. The cases should be presented 
before the entire convention body: this is far more 
satisfactory than an attempt to divide the audience. 


HOW TO GET CASES 

Securing the proper kind of cases offers the 
greatest difficulty of the whole problem. These 
cases should be selected weeks, or even months, be- 
fore the convention by doctors living in the city 
where the convention is to be held. This means 
that they must pull from their various practices (if 
they dv not have a clinic) interesting cases and 
make necessary arrangements for them to be ex- 
amined by the specialists who will present the 
cases to the convention. The doctors in the city 
where the convention is to be held must organize 
with this in mind and have some one, or more, who 
will be responsible for the registration of cases of 
various types of diseases of the heart, lungs, nerv- 
our system, endocrine glands, kidneys, gastro- 
intestinal tract, blood, and other miscellaneous con- 
ditions that present especially interesting phases. 

If these patients are properly approached, they 
will be pleased to take advantage of the opportunity 
to have a thorough examination at the hands of a 
noted specialist. I know from experience that this 
is true. To further prove this point, I call atten- 
tion to the fact that patients presented themselves 
for examination at Louisville unknown to their 
osteopathic physician. They read in the paper of 
the opportunities offered for examinations and came 
on their own initiative. 


Dr. Victor C. Purdy, Milwaukee 
Elected Trustee for three year term 


Arrangements with patients can be put over 
once the local doctors get the proper viewpoint. 
It is not so difficult to sell the patients on the idea 
as it is to sell the doctors. This is the most diffi- 
cult part of the problem and at the same time the 
most important. Of course, high grade clinicians 
must be secured to present the cases, but they are 
available. This I have proven. There will be little 
difficulty in this connection once there is assurance 
of adequate clinical material. It is too much, how- 
ever, to ask these doctors to examine a vast number 
of patients who apply for examination with the hope 
that enough interesting cases for “Clinic Day” may 
be found. Most of the patients applying for ex- 
amination are not suitable for this purpose. The 
local doctors must furnish selected cases. Once 
selected, the clinicians can have three days to work 
up the cases and present them on Thursday. If 
enough clinical material were available, two days 
could be devoted to this kind of a program and the 
attending doctors get far more of practical value 
than they derive from listening to papers, regard- 
less of how good the papers are. 

By way of parenthesis, I want to say that the 
work in the various sections could be far more prac- 
tical if a part of the programs could be devoted to 
clinics. But again, the success of this would de- 
pend upon the work of the local doctors. It is 
easier to present a paper but more worth while to 
present a case. 

PUBLICITY AND EDUCATION 

These clinics furnish an excellent basis for pub- 
licity. Few there are who realize the scope of 
osteopathy ; people are amazed when they read in 
the papers that the visiting doctors are presenting 
clinics in diseases of the heart, lungs, nervous sys- 
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tem, and inclusive of that great array of diseases 
of which the human race is heir. It tells the great 
public more of the scope of osteopathy in a week 
than the local doctors can possibly tell in ten years. 
A real service is rendered the community. 

The x-ray and laboratory, as equipped at Louis- 
ville, help wonderfully to get over the idea that 
osteopaths are not only back manipulators but 
osteopathic physicians. This work, along with the 
physical examination, proved to be an eye-opener ; 
and it was particularly interesting and enticing to 
the osteopaths. This procedure is educative to the 
public and osteopath alike. 

It is my hope that “Clinic Day” will be a regu- 
lar part of our national convention programs. It 
will raise alike the standard of osteopathy and the 


osteopath. 
S. V. Roebuck. 


DUAL MEMBERSHIP 
It was decided by the House of Delegates dur- 
ing the National convention at Louisville that the 
so-called “dual membership” program would be re- 
scinded for a period of three years. It is now the 
privilege of any licensed osteopathic physician to 
become a member of any or all of the osteopathic 
associations at their own discretion. This clears up 
the contention which has been prevalent for some 
time, that the ruling was arbitrary and unfair. 


; HOMEOPATHY PROGRESSING 

At least this is what the 1925-26 national presi- 
dent of homeopathy declares has happened, accord- 
ing to his recent address given in Philadelphia last 
month. With 10,000 homeopathic physicians in the 
United States the outstanding features they have 
accomplished during the last year or so are, a new 
homeopathic medical college and hospital in New 
York City; a metropolitan postgraduate school, the 
initial course of this school beginning May 31 of 
this year; an endowed lectureship, and now they, 
too, are seeing the need of a lay magazine which 
will “carry to the lay public information pertaining 
to homeopathy, its institutions, its scientific attain- 
ments and service it has rendered to mankind.” 

During the year, 2,700 newspapers of the 
United States, Canada, Mexico, England, Ireland 
and other countries have featured stories as a result 
of an active educational campaign. 

All these ideas are good and our own association 
has been stressing them. They have one advantage 
over us at the present time, and that is the post- 
graduate school. This, we believe, will be taken 
care of by our research institute fund, which is well 
under way. There is one thing in which leading 
homeopaths declare they failed greatly: the estab- 
lishing, early in the history of homeopathy, of a 
research institute, or school, for careful scientific 
study of the claims of, homeopathy. 


Dr. John A. MacDonald, Boston, newly elected trus- 
tee and chairman, Bureau of Public Affairs, was unable 
to supply us with a photograph in time. 
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Dr. D. L. Clark, Denver 
Re-elected Trustee for three year term 


A, O. A. PROGRESS* 


Fortunately osteopathy is still a vigorous, grow- 
ing, self-determining institution. There are com- 
paratively few signs of cerebral rheumatism, cortical 
inertia or dogmatic domination among the members 
of our association. A few instances where such 
symptoms have been shown were so outstandingly con- 
spicuous as to be almost self-curative. 

Trying to trammel the truth has never been a 
gainful occupation in any age or in any organization, 
or trying to play it up and by implication or otherwise 
to support or dethrone some pet notion has in the end 
been equally futile. 

A virile institution must express itself if it would 
develop. Men and ideas cannot be haltered and 
bridled rigidly if they are expected to be anything 
other than automatons. There must be freedom of 
knowledge, freedom of utterance and freedom of 
argument, according to men’s conscience, and this 
above all freedom. 

Hampering by rule or resolution our colleges in 
their teaching or our graduates in their practice 
thwarts the very object in view. Too often asso- 
ciations move, second and carry and appoint com- 
mittees, which performance may give a sense of re- 
lief, a feeling that something has been done, but 
immature, unfortified products seldom have life 
enough to answer the next roll call. 

We may well forget some of our selfishness and 
spend our energies in clarifying and doing the obvious. 
If we will visit our colleges with a few well-digested 
ideas and case reports ; if we let the student body know 
by personal word and contact what osteopathy is doing 

*Points from the Secretary’s report given on the general program 


at the Louisville convention, being a summary of the work of the last 
four years. 
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today in acute and chronic practice ; if we attend more 
P. G. courses ; if we send in more careful scientifically 
diagnosed case reports for our Journal; if we crowd 
our colleges with students, urging these institutions 
to teach everything that seems essential to fully equip 
physicians with knowledge and understanding to en- 
able them to perform properly under all sorts of 
emergencies ; if we will keep these teachings in the col- 
leges and programs in our association shot through 
with the osteopathic concept and afire with the yet 
unrealized possibilities of osteopathy, its reach and 
effectiveness ; if we show some practical interest in the 
new graduates that come to our midst—if we will do 
all these things as well as we are doing them at present 
and then 100 per cent better this year we will then, if 
our observations are correct, be coming close to what 
we have reason to expect of a full-grown profession, 
facing what seem to many undreamed of and almost 
astounding opportunities. 

LESS POLITICS, MORE SCIENTIFIC OSTEOPATHY 

One of the outstanding features of the progress 
in the last few years was the greater interest taken 
in what we might term scientific osteopathy—not less 
osteopathy but a better understanding, and a more 
thorough diagnosis which means a more specific and 
scientific treatment. Each convention has shown 
notable gain in this phase of our progress. Postgrad- 
uate courses featured by colleges are growing more 
popular each year. At this Louisville convention the 
A. O. A. cooperating with the Research Institute, held 
its third P. G. course, each larger and more enthusiastic 
than the former. There was no stint in the way of 
making each course the most thorough that money 
and planning could offer, but by careful economy 
enough money was saved from these courses alone to 
make possible Dr, Burns’ trip to Louisville and also 
her trips to all the seven colleges this next Fall with 
the assurance that she will stay over for our next holi- 
day’s postgraduate course. 

The strides that have been made this year in the 
way of clinics and their possibilities (see Dr. Pierce’s 
report) and in the industrial world (see Dr. Hillery’s 
report and Dr. Kjerner’s educational report) are 
among the forward-moving signs of the hour. We 
must not overlook the gain we have made in distribu- 
tion of high class literature; the opportunities that 
have, especially this vear, been opening up in the way 
of reaching high school and college assemblies and 
nearly every service club, together with our Magazine 
and other publicity. In the light of these and many 
other facts available we cannot be pardoned if we 
come short of a 100 per cent increase in these and 
correlated activities. 


Furthermore, this same spirit of freedom which 
Milton so aptly emphasizes must obtain throughout 
our whole profession and its organizations—freedom 
to know and utter and express—otherwise we cramp 
the creative forces that make for progress. This 
spirit must prevail with relation to individuals and _or- 
‘ganizations. As our president, Dr. Gilmour, well puts 
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it in this issue, “We must know where we are going.” 
We must plan our campaigns, select our men for the 
various positions with care, hold them responsible— 
severely responsible—for results that reach toward 
the objective in mind. Patiently encourage, but if they 
lie down on the job and won’t work put someone else 
in that will. 
OPPORTUNITY FOR INCREASED MEMBERSHIP 

In keeping with this same spirit of freedom, the 
more liberal arrangement for receiving members into 
our various associations has been made possible, at 
least until 1929, when we may have facts and ex- 
periences that will aid in making further plans. 

Our total membership today is over 4,000; new 
members received this last year were nearly 350, most 
of them students. The attempt to enforce to the letter 
dual membership, as passed by the House of Dele- 
gates in Toronto, has made new accessions almost nil. 
The new resolution at Louisville is better. We hope 
for still better results now that some of these restric- 
tions have been lifted for a few years at least. The 
old fee of $10 still stands with no assessments or 
prospects of a raise, at least for the present. Life 
members number 15, and this costs only $150 at the 
present time. The latest life member is Louisa Burns. 
In fact, by vote of the trustees she was made an 
honorary life member. 

ORGANIZATION STABILITY 

The strength of any organization is grounded on 
its financial stability. This is a truism that has been 
used again and again by like organizations, but the 
older it is the more men realize its truth. 

In Chicago we believe in evolution. This office 
opened four years ago in a second grade shipping 
room without fixtures, running water, janitor service, 
and only two windows in an old building, but it was 
the best we could afford at the time. After two years 
we were able to move to the new Childs Bldg., which 
we occupied for nearly two years more with all ac- 
commodations, plenty of light, but also plenty of noise, 
soot and smoke. In May of this year we were able to 
make arrangements with a firm to take over the 
balance of our lease and secured what seem the most 
nearly ideal quarters, ten blocks north of the river, a 
block from the main boulevard, occupying the corner 
section in a new building, with 1,500 square feet of 
space, eight windows and a door leading to fire escape, 
panel and glass offices, each department by itself, a 
pleasant little reception room and everything that a 
modernly equipped building offers in a high class 
neighborhood. We hope you will be proud of your 
home office when you see it now, with its fifteen to 
seventeen employees, as against four or five, four 
years ago, all working happily and eagerly on the job 
at hand. 

A resume of our four years is as follows: 

Then we had a little over 3,000 members; the 
Journal had 68 pages while in June of this year we 
reached 112 pages. The number of advertising pages 
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was then 26; the number of illustrations 10. In a 
recent Journal there were 35 ad pages and 53 illustra- 
tions. The Journal advertising has run as follows: 


1922-23 $15,450.29 
1923-24 16,712.84 
1924-25 22,366.13 
1925-26 22,788.25 


The Magazine at that time was running between 
10,000 and 15,000. Now every month it goes way 
over 100,000, with the Christmas number running 
142,000. The number of magazines printed per year 
is as follows: 


1922-23 250,000 
1923-24 624,100 
1924-25 992,000 
1925-26 1,359,000 

Total 3,225,100 


Our Magazine at the present time is estimated to 
have at least a half million readers. 

Magazine advertising has also had a steady 
growth from $1,400 four years ago to $5,300 this 
year. Then the O. M. had 6 illustrations. Now it 
has from 24 to 40. 

Our cut in the price of the Osteopathic Maga- 
zine, beginning last December, of over one cent means 
that we are giving back to those who are using the 
Magazine over $1,000 a month. It was felt that this 
was due them because they were the ones who helped 
to build up the surplus when we were making some- 
thing on the Magazine. Now it is sold practically at 
cost and we wish to thank the host of doctors for 
their loyal patronage. 

Directory advertising then was $440. Now it is 
$680.00. 


Exhibit income as follows: 


Los Angeles $3,300 
New York 6,600 
Kirksville 6,400 
Toronto 5,000 
Louisville 6,500 


We did a total business this last year of nearly 
$140,000. 

We invested in bonds last year $15,000; our total 
investment now being as follows: 

Four years ago there was a $12,000 debt with 
$6,000 in bonds; now the association has in bonds— 
Government and First Mortgage Real Estate— 
$61,850. These bring us a yearly interest of $3,215. 

Office equipment purchased in the last four years 
amounted to $4,000. We have at present a total of 
bonds, equipment, cash in the bank, etc., close to 
the amount of $75,000. ; 

During the last three or four years we have paid 
the Research Institute nearly $10,000. 

All this has been possible through the coopera- 
tion of the profession throughout the field, the trustees 
and other officials and our able force here in the 
office. Our monthly overhead runs now around 


$10,000 and sometimes more, hence the necessity of 
having a substantial financial foundation. We ought 
to get and keep not less than $100,000 as a regular 
endowment. 
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During the last year your secretary-editor has 
visited six of our osteopathic colleges, speaking at 
their assemblies, classes and various clubs ; twenty-one 
professional meetings, state and local; addressed 
twenty-five college and high school assemblies ; twenty 
professional and business clubs; six public meetings ; 
six other meetings such as American Legion, Fraterni- 
ties, Boy Scouts, Chamber of Commerce Luncheon, 
Shriners, etc., and two Bible classes—seventy-three 
talks in all to an estimated total of over 24,000, besides 
twelve radio talks. 

Dr. Laughlin emphasizes that we ought to have 
numbers of men devoting time to this kind of work. 

The expenses of all these meetings were paid in 
a few cases by business and professional clubs, and 
the rest by the societies or conventions giving the in- 
vitation. 

Perhaps one of the most important meetings was 
that arranged by Dr. D. L. Clark at Bozeman, Mont. 
There were 1,100 vocational students gathered from 
all over that and adjoining states. 

What the secretary is proud of this year, and 
what we hope you are proud of, are not simply the 
apparent lines of progress that have been made 
throughout the profession, but the fact that we 
have an organization in the office that through 
these several years has been working with mind 
and heart so faithfully and effectively that during 
the last year the writer’s absence from the office 
made little difference. The work went on in orderly 
fashion just the same, with only a few wires or 
special delivery letters, the sending in of editorial 
pages and a suggestion here and there, and very 
little more. The central office does not claim to be 
perfect in all its appointments or functions but from 
careful study and comparison with other like houses 
we have not begun to use up nearly the percentage 
of errors allowed an organization with such a multi- 
tude of undertakings and accounts, each with its 
specific responsibilities and activities. 

Hence my appreciation, and yours also, to these 
quiet, effective workers who make the wheels go 
*round—workers you may not hear of and seldom 
see. 

Complete details and financial statement by certi- 
fied accountants will be found in the proceedings of 
the House of Delegates, which accompanies this issue 
of the Journal. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Cc. J. GADDIS, 
Executive Secretary. 


The A. O. A. By-Laws Say 


“A member whose dues shall remain unpaid 
for three months shall become suspended and his 
name shall be dropped from the mailing list of the 
Journal until such ‘»*:e as he is properly reinstated.” 

Dues were payable June first. We are waiting 
for you to return that little blue slip we sent you 
with your check for $10.00. 

You no longer need to be a member of your 
state society, although you should be. 
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REPORT OF THE A. O. A. CONVENTION 
Louisville, Kentucky, June 23-July 3, 1926 
OSTEOPATHY FIRST AND ALWAYS 

Diagnosis was the keynote selected for this 
convention by the program chairman, Dr. Carl J. 
Johnson. 

Thoroughly osteopathic diagnosis was em- 
phasized throughout the meetings of affiliated or- 
ganizations, through the sessions of all the sections, 
and in every number of the general program. This 
osteopathic diagnosis included physical measures, 
chemical tests, microscopic examinations, x-ray 
studies, and the use of the eyes and ears of the 
examiners. 

This osteopathic diagnosis was backed up and 
followed by strictly osteopathic advice as to the 
measures to be taken for relief. Such means might 
include diet, light or heat, the use of the fingers in 
noses or throats—they might include surgery—but 
first and foremost and always, they depended on a 
thoroughly normalized, smoothly-running body ma- 
chine. 

OSTEOPATHY ADVANCING 

The great Research Foundation Fund, which 
Dr. R. H. Singleton has been dreaming into reality, 
is just one of the big things indicating that oste- 
opathy as a profession is glimpsing a vision, recog- 
nizing a goal and getting ready to hit its stride. 

The new president, Dr. Ray B. Gilmour of 
Sioux City, Iowa, in his editorial expression in this 
number of this Journal, points out the vital im- 
portance of knowing where we want to go. He is 
sure that we do know. Knowing, our progress is 
assured. 

LOUISVILLE A REAL CONVENTION CITY 

For a year—perhaps for three years—Kentucky 
has been getting ready for this event. 

Osteopathically, the entire state was interested 
in. providing the best of entertainment, and this 
feeling was not confined to the profession, for the 
acting governor personally welcomed the meeting 
with a splendid address. 

The railroads leading to Louisville served us 
well. The hotels of the city gave us their best. 
The Louisville Convention and Publicity Bureau 
long ago offered its full cooperation, and gave it 
not only through the little magazine, “Seeing 
Louisville This Week,” and not only by helping 
make contacts with those they might be expected 
to help us reach, but also by going out personally 
and getting for us the cooperation of local firms 
whose help we needed. 

The Western Union Telegraph Company sent 
a man to offer their best service in handling the 
news out over their wires. 

The workers at the Postal Telegraph desk in 
the Brown Hotel were most courteous and obliging 
in the matter of messengers as well as telegraph 
service. 

Mr. Henderson of the Ediphone Company 
came personally and installed the most up-to-date 
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equipment for the convenience of the press work- 
ers—equipment which made much easier and more: 
rapid the handling of the dictation in that depart- 
ment. His cooperation was also freely given in 
securing a local girl who was not only an ediphone 
expert, but also familiar with newspaper ways. 

This type of service in the way of equipment 
was not confined to Louisville, for the Line-a-Time 
office in Chicago gladly furnished such machines 
as were asked for, and sent them for our use. 

THE LOCAL COMMITTEE 

There was naturally the closest possible coop- 
eration between the program chairman and the 
general chairman of the local committee, for they 
are brothers practicing together, Drs. Carl J. and 
A. B. Johnson. Any request made of either of these 
men, if its granting was within the range of possi- 
bility, was at once complied with. 

Providing and handling clinics must be a vital 
part in a convention whose keynote is diagnosis, 
and this work was in the able hands of Dr. Philip 
Cary, who also had charge of arrangements for the 
large number of enjoyable fraternity, class, and 
other reunions held on Wednesday evening. 

One committee whose work can never make 
much of a show, but which may make or lose most 
valuable friendships for the organization for many 
years to come, is that in charge of the osteopathic 
students who are just beginning to get their bear- 
ings in this strange new professional world. Plans 
for taking care of these doctors-to-be were under 
the direction of Dr. Lucile Turner. 

The work of a decorations committee always 
requires originality, ingenuity, perseverance, tact 
and good sense. These qualities marked the work 
of this year’s chairman, Dr. Nora B. Pherigo-Baird. 

The casual visitor to the exhibit room never 
has any conception of the long and arduous work 
put in by the business manager of the American 
Osteopathic Association to bring about such a dis- 
play, nor of the splendid cooperation given in a local 
way by such a chairman as Dr. J. O. ‘Day. 

We took our entertainments (some of us) more 
or less as a matter of course. Some of us, of course, 
kicked about some of them. But when we stop to 
think, we know that a splendid array of social 
events, which will be outlined more fully elsewhere, 
indicated most conscientious work on the part of 
Dr. R. H. Miller. Dr. Miller was also responsible 
for the arrangements made at the auto camp which 
many of our people found so convenient. 

Golf tournaments always provide some very 
enjoyable hours for many visiting physicians, and 
it always gives the publicity workers good material. 
The excellent handling of this part of the entertain- 
ment was due to an out-of-Louisville man, Dr. L. A. 
Anderson, Lexington. 

Health Sunday cannot always be observed in 
the same way in different towns and under different 
circumstances. Under the chairmanship of Dr. 


E. W. Patterson, who was also chairman of the 
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The big technical exhibit at the Louisville Convention. 


Hospitals committee, the Brown Theater was se- 
cured, which was conveniently located for the peo- 
ple of Louisville, which provided room for the large 
number who turned out in response to the various 
forms of advertising used to make the meeting 
known, and which gave the speakers ideal condi- 
tions for delivering their messages. 

Perhaps one of the most difficult things in life 
is the giving of correct information exactly when it 
is needed and in the most usable way. Dr. C. W. 


The A. O. A. booth is seen in rear of lower right-hand picture. 


Barnes proved his fitness as head of the committee 
for this purpose. 

Dr. N. H. Wright, chairman of the publicity 
committee, had seen to it that the convention was 
mentioned in most of the newspapers throughout 
Kentucky, and had made such excellent contacts 
with the local newspaper people that they wel- 
comed our offerings and showed us every courtesy 
that could be asked. 

Year by year, Miss Rosemary Moser of the 
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A. O. A. Central Office, has developed her system 
of handling registrations and the smooth working 
of such a system is greatly enhanced by the kind 
of cooperation given by such local chairman as Dr. 
Ella Shifflett proved herself to be. 

The convention of the Osteopathic Women’s 
National Association is in some ways a separate 
event, but the work of women permeates the ac- 
tivities of the A. O. A., of its affiliated organiza- 
tions, and of all its sections; it penetrates into the 
public health meetings and all of the social affairs 
of convention times. The able and experienced 
chairman in charge of all things pertaining to wo- 
men’s work, was Dr. Evelyn R. Bush. 

PUBLIC HEALTH MEETINGS IMPORTANT FEATURE 

Dr. E. W. Patterson, president of the Ken- 
tucky Osteopathic Society, presided at the public 
health meeting in Brown Theater, the night before 
the main convention opened. Dr. C. J. Gaddis, 
secretary-editor of the American Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation, delivered an address, “When the Green 
Light Flashes,” following a shorter address by Dr. 
A. D. Becker. 

During the week, Drs. Gaddis, Riley D. Moore, 
Arthur D. Becker, John W. Rogers and others ad- 
dressed various local clubs of business and pro- 
fessional men, and radio addresses were given by 
Drs. Gaddis, Becker, C. V. Kerr, George V. Web- 
ster, Jenette H. Bolles and S. V. Robuck. 

GENERAL AND SECTION PROGRAMS 

The technical convention programs were ar- 
ranged according to the same plan that has been 
followed for the past few years, with general ses- 
sions in the forenoons and sections in the after- 
noons. Most or all of the papers and discussions 
will appear in the pages of the Journal beginning 
this month, so they will not be discussed here. 

The reports of business sessions will be found 
in the supplement of this issue. 

A list of officers and chairmen of departments, 
bureaus and committees, so far as they have been 
selected, follows: 


NEW OFFICERS OF AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC 
ASSOCIATION 
President—R. B. Gilmour, Sioux City, Iowa. 
Past President—Asa Willard, Missoula, Mont. 
Fa Vice President—George V. Webster, Carthage, 


- Second Vice President—Julia L. Kline, Jacksonville, 
a. 
Third Vice President—Catherine Gray Lynch, Paris, 
France. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Cyrus J. Gaddis, Chicago. 
EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
R. B. Gilmour 
Asa Willard 
George V. Webster 
Carl P. McConnell 
John A. MacDonald 
Cyrus J. Gaddis 
TRUSTEES 


Term Expires 1927 
W. Curtis Brigham, Los Angeles. 
H. M. Walker, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
W. O. Hillery, Toronto, Ont. 
R. H. Singleton, Cleveland. 
S. H. Kjerner, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Term Expires 1928 

Carl P. McConnell, Chicago. 

E. Clair Jones, Lancaster, Pa. 

Herman F. Goetz, St. Louis. 

James M. Fraser, Evanston, III. 

Josephine L. Peirce, Lima, Ohio. 
Term Expires 1929 

V. W. Purdy, Milwaukee. 

D. L. Clark, Denver. 

Canada Wendell, Peoria, III. 

John A. MacDonald, Boston. 

Roberta Wimer-Ford, Seattle. 


COMMITTEE AND BUREAU APPOINTMENTS 
DEPARTMENT OF PROFESSIONAL AFFAIRS 
Carl P. McConnell, Chairman. 


Professional Education 
George V. Webster, Carthage, N. Y. 


Colleges 
George V. Webster, Carthage, N. Y. 
Hospitals 
W. Curtis Brigham, Los Angeles. 
Publications 
James M. Fraser, Evanston, III. 
Censorship 
H. M. Walker, Ft. Worth, Tex. 
Foreign Affairs 
D. L. Clark, Denver. 
Student Recruiting 
Roberta Wimer-Ford, Seattle. 


Censorship for Publications 
John W. Deason, Chicago. 


Publicity and Statistics 
Ray G. Hulburt, Chicago. 


Books to Public Libraries 
Percy H. Woodall, Birmingham; Ala. 


Credentials 
Canada Wendell, Peoria, Ill. 


Research Foundation 
R. H. Singleton, Cleveland. 


Program 
D. L. Clark, Denver. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
John A. MacDonald, Boston, Chairman. 


Industrial and Institutional Service 
W. Othur Hillery, Toronto, Ont. 


Clinics 
V. W. Purdy, Milwaukee. 
Public Health and Public Education 
S. H. Kjerner, Kansas City, Mo. 


National Affairs 
C. B. Atzen, Omaha. 


Osteopathic Exhibits 
E. Clair Jones, Lancaster, Pa. ~ 


Osteopathic Exhibit in National Museum 
Riley D. Moore, Washington, D. C 


CLINIC DAY 

The central day of the week was clinic day, 
in charge of Dr. S. V. Robuck and a staff of spe- 
cialists. Preliminary laboratory examinations of 
patients had already been made, and a splendid 
demonstration of osteopathic thoroughness of diag- 
nosis and completeness of therapy was given. 

SECTIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Detailed reports on most of the sections have 
not been received. Dr. John Peacock, Jr., Provi- 
dence, R. I., was re-elected chairman of the eye, ear, 
nose and throat section of which Dr. Gertrud 


Helmecke, Cincinnati, is secretary. Dr. Ivan J. Du- 
fur, Philadelphia, was chosen chairman of the sec- 
tion on Mental and Nervous Diseases. 
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- PUBLICITY—NEWSPAPER AND OTHERWISE 

Constructive osteopathic publicity of many 
kinds was in evidence. Early in the campaign, as 
has already been mentioned, Dr. N. H. Wright, lo- 
cal chairman, began getting mention of the conven- 
tion in newspapers out over the state as well as in 
the city. 

When the publicity chairman and Mr. C. H. 
Moody arrived from Chicago on the eve of the open- 
ing of the convention, Dr. Wright and also Dr. 
Carl J. Johnson gave valuable cooperation in get- 
ting the right contacts with local editors and the 
Associated Press. Care was taken to provide dig- 
nified and informative material, free from sensa- 
tionalism and yet with timely news interest. 

At the beginning, there were about five im- 
portant conventions meeting in Louisville, which 
naturally divided the interest and greatly reduced 
the available space in the newspapers. 

Yet, day after day, front page space was given 
in the Courier-Journal, the Times and the Herald- 


Post. 
Pictures were used in the rotogravure section 


of the Courier-Journal the two Sundays preceding 
the opening of the main convention, and the 
Courier-Journal and the Times both sent staff pho- 
tographers to get pictures, in addition to those fur- 
nished by us, which all papers used freely. 

A rather careful count indicates that from July 
10, 1925, to June 21, 1926, about twenty-nine sepa- 
rate’ stories appeared in Louisville papers, in which 
the convention was mentioned, the total inches run- 
ning to about 215. From June 23 to July 4 there 
were about ninety such stories, totalling about 845 
inches. This gives a total of about 1060 inches of 
osteopathic space, exclusive of advertising, which 
the convention secured in the local papers. 

It is impossible at this time to give an accu- 
rate estimate of the amount of newspaper educa- 
tional work done outside of Louisville in connec- 
tion with this convention. Early in the week, a to- 
tal of 697 clippings were counted from outside of 
Louisville, practically all of them pre-convention 
material, gathered from 39 states, the District of 
Columbia and Canada. In one single mail during 
the convention, clippings were received from 27 
states and the District of Columbia. Cuba and 
Porto Rico are also represented in the material now 
in hand. The Associated Press, the United Press 
and the International News all gave good service. 

Banners, placards and cards in the taxis were 
among the local means used to inform the citizens 
of our presence. 

The publicity chairman arranged also for mail- 
ing several thousand postcards back home, to mail- 
ing lists supplied by the physicians, each bearing an 
exact duplicate of a typewritten message, with an 
exact duplicate of a pen signature. 

A. O. A. EXHIBITS AND COLLEGE BOOTHS 

The booth arranged by Dr. C. N. Clark and Mr. 

C. H. Moody of the Central office contained books, 
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pamphlets, magazines and other helps, but its chief 
feature was a series of very attractive posters de- 
signed by Mr. Moody, calling attention to the Oste- 
opathic Magazine, to osteopathic institutions, to the 
clinic service offered by osteopathy, to the advan- 
tages of membership in the association, etc. 

A series of booths along an aisle on the mezza- 
nine floor showed something of the equipment and 
work of the various osteopathic colleges. 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS—A. O. S. OF O. & O. L. 

In all of this report, the convention has been 
considered as lasting eleven days, June 23-July 3. 
There was no pause or break between the conven- 
tion of the American Osteopathic Society of Oph- 
thalmology and Otolaryngology, that of the Amer- 
ican Society of Osteopathic Internists, and that of 
the parent organization which followed them the 
next week. So far as local committee service was 
concerned, so far as the attention given by the news- 
papers went, so far as relates to attending conven- 
tions day after day which were virtual postgraduate 
courses, they were all the same. 

Wednesday, June 23, was a day of crowded 
clinics, with eye, ear, nose and throat examinations 
being made simultaneously by a half dozen or more 
experts. 

Certain hours each day thereafter, throughout 
the week, had been scheduled for the same kind of 
work, but so insistent were the calls for diagnosis 
that volunteers were busy by 7:30 each morning 
and clinics were run more or less continuously. In 
fact, throughout the following week, the eye, ear, 
nose and throat section of the American Osteopathic 
Association went right on with the work. 


The day-by-day programs of the A. O. S. of 
O. & O. L. were carried out very much as published 
in advance. Officers and committee chairmen were 
chosen as follows: 

President, Dr. Glenn S. Moore, Chicago. 

Vice-president, Dr. A. C. Hardy, Kirksville, Mo. 

Secretary-treasurer, Dr. Howard C. Gilchrist, De- 
troit. 

Trustees, Drs. J. Deason, Chicago, and John Peacock, 
Jr., Providence, R. L., both re-elected, and Dr. Charles M. 
LaRue, Columbus, Ohio, the retiring president. 
“ Membership, Dr. Gertrud Helmecke, Cincinnati, 

hio. 

Program committee, Dr. J. B. Buehler, Los Angeles, 
re-appointed. 

Publicity, Dr. W. O. Medaris, Rockford, Ill. 

Public Health, Dr. J. M. Watters, Newark, N. J. 

Ethics, Dr. Glenn S. Moore, Chicago, IIl., re-appointed. 

Clinics, Dr. H. J. Marshall, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Legislation, Dr. John Peacock, Jr., Providence, R. I. 

Editor-in-Chief, Dr. T. J. Ruddy, Los Angeles, re- 
appointed. 

Advertising Manager of the Journal, Dr. Keene B. 
Phillips, Kalamazoo, Mich., re-appointed. 


OSTEOPATHIC INTERNISTS 
The meetings of the American Society of Oste- 
opathic Internists on June 25 and 26 were well at- 
tended and most interesting. 
Officers elected were: 


President, Dr. Arthur D. Becker, Kirksville, Mo. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. Grace R. McMains, Balti- 


more. 
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OSTEOPATHIC WOMEN’S NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

The women of the profession took a more 
prominent part in the affairs of the convention of 
course, than might be indicated by the fact that 
their own convention occupied only one-half day. 
Their program was carried out substantially as 
published in advance. Officers elected were: 

President, Dr. Jenette Hubbard Bolles, Denver, 


chosen for the third successive time. om 
First vice-president, Dr. Evelyn R. Bush, Louisville, 


y. 
Second vice-president, Dr. Lillian Whiting, Los An- 
geles. 


Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. C. Elise Hourier, Akron, 
hio. 


Dr. Eva W. Magoon, Providence, R. I., was appointed 

editor of the Bulletin. 
A. T. STILL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

The Research Foundation Fund drive is en- 
titled to much more space than will be given here, 
but it is thoroughly taken up in the editorial and 
other columns of this number of the Journal. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President, Dr. Hugh Conklin, Battle Creek, Mich., re- 
elected. 

Secretary, Dr. Fred Bischoff, Chicago, re-elected. 

Treasurer, Dr. C. J. Gaddis, Chicago, re-elected. 

Council, Drs. H. H. Fryette, Chicago, Chairman; Fred 
Bischoff, Chicago; H. W. Conklin, Battle Creek, Mich.; 
‘Earl J. Drinkall, Chicago; Oliver C. Foreman, Chicago; 
James M. Fraser, Evanston, Ill.; C. J. Gaddis, Chicago. 

New Trustees, elected for term of five years, Drs. 
H. H. Fryette, Chicago; Roberta Wimer-Ford, Seattle, 
Wash.; Canada Wendell, Peoria, Ill.; D. L. Clark, Denver, 
Colo.; Asa Willard, Missoula, Mont. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHIC SURGEONS 

A new organization was formed known as the 
American College of Osteopathic Surgeons, with 
Dr. George M. Laughlin, Kirksville, Mo., president ; 
Dr. J. Deason, Chicago, vice-president; Dr. S. D. 
Zaph, Chicago, secretary. Trustees, Drs. O. O. 
Bashline, Grove City, Pa., Dr. W. Curtis Brigham, 
Los Angeles, and Orel F. Martin, Boston. 


SECRETARIES OF DIVISIONAL SOCIETIES 
The secretaries of divisional societies held a 
luncheon and revived their organization electing: 
President, Dr. E. C. Andrews, Galesburg, III. 


Vice-president, Dr. J. R. Shackleford, Nashville, Tenn. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. E. C. Brann, Wichita, Kans. 


OSTEOPATHIC EXAMINING BOARDS 
Dr. Asa Willard, Missoula, Mont., was chosen 
to head the organization of members of osteopathic 
examining boards. 
FRATERNITIES, SORORITIES, CLUBS 
Lists of officers of all the fraternal organiza- 
tions have not been received, but such as are at 
hand are given: 


Grand chapter of the Atlas Club: 

, Grand Noble Skull, Dr. H. V. Halladay, Des Moines, 

owa. 
Grand Occipital, Dr. R. R. Peckham, Chicago. 
Grand Sacrum, Dr. Henry McMains, Baltimore. 
Grand Stylus, Dr. A. C. Hardy, Kirksville, Mo. 
Grand Pylorus, Dr. Earl Evans, Chester, Pa. 
Grand Receptaculum, Dr. Leon Page, Kirksville, Mo. 
Grand chapter Axis Club: 
President, Dr. Esther Bolles Starks, Denver. 


Vice-president, Dr. Josephine DeFrance, St. Louis, 


"Secretary, Dr. Ruth Watson Ferris, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Treasurer, Dr. Jane Chase, Philadelphia. 


TRY OUR PRIZES AS NOTED IN AUGUST O.M. 


Alpha Tau Sigma: 


President, Dr. A. B. Johnson, Louisville, Ky. 
P actin Dr. Wm. C. Atkinson, Vancouver, 


Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. C. J. Wieland, St. Louis, Mo. 
Phi Sigma Gamma: 


President, Dr. John E. Rogers, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Vice-president, Dr. W. M. Walrod, North Manches- 
ter, Ind. 


Treasurer, Dr. J. Stanley McFall, Tarentum, Pa. 
Master of Initiation, Dr. H. M. McGillis, Los Angeles. 
Guardian of the Door, Dr. C. H. Morris, Chicago. 


Delta Omega: 


President, Dr. Irene K. Lapp, Rochester, N. Y. 
Vice-president, Dr. Marie Thorson, Los Angeles. 
Secretary, Dr. Helen Ferrell, Kansas City, Mo. 
Treasurer, Dr. Maude Williams, Northampton, Mass. 
Historian, Dr. Fern Marsh, Muncie, Ind. 


The American Osteopathic Overseas Club was 
organized with Dr. Hubert Pocock, Toronto, presi- 
dent, and Dr. W. C. Dawes, Bozeman, Mont., sec- 


retary-treasurer. 
SOCIAL EVENTS 


Monday night the President’s reception and 
ball at the Brown Hotel was well attended and 
much enjoyed. 

Tuesday evening, nearly everybody took part 
in the moonlight boat ride on the Ohio river. 

Wednesday evening was given over to the ban- 
quets and reunions of fraternities, sororities, clubs 
and classes. 

Thursday night was marked by the culmina- 
tion of the week’s social events, the convention 
banquet. There were short addresses by the retir- 
ing and incoming presidents and a number of other 
prominent members of the profession and an ad- 
dress by acting governor, H. H. Denhardt of Ken- 
tucky. 

Following the convention, many of the visitors 
enjoyed trips to Mammoth Cave, Lincoln’s birth- 
place, “My Old Kentucky Home” and other points 
of interest. 


CONVENTION COMMENT 


I can not help but feel rather jubilant over the splen- 
did convention we had at Louisville. The Internists so- 
ciety meeting was a grand success. I thought the A. O. 
A. program and convention was splendid and our little 
postgraduate class, while limited in numbers, certainly 
went off with a bang. The keen interest of all who at- 
tended the convention, in the various presentations of 
the general program and the different departmental activi- 
ties certainly was enough to arouse enthusiasm. Person- 
ally, I got a tremendous kick out of the entire session 
and I feel that you are to be warmly congratulated for 
the very able magner in which the whole thing was 
handled. 


A. D. BEcKER. 


INFORMAL IMPRESSIONS OF THE CONVENTION 


I have been attending conventions all of my life, my 
professional life. At some of them I have been highly 
honored—beyond my deserts—but I recall none from 
which I derived greater satisfaction than the one recently 
held in Louisville. I saw it from an altogether different 
angle, from the sidelines, as it were, and found it good. 

At other conventions I was either trustee, officer, 
editor, delegate, chairman of a committee or section— 
and sometimes more than one of these duties were mine. 
At Louisville, aside from two meetings with the trustees 
of the Research Institute, and a social meeting with the 
past presidents, ? had absolutely no responsibilities, noth- 
ing I was obliged to do, and, also, I found that good. 

The program was excellent and was put through on 
schedule. Notwithstanding I had charge of two previous 
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programs in memory of the Old Doctor, I am constrained 
to say that the one at Louisville, including the address 
of Dr. Meacham, was the most impressive memorial serv- 
ice I ever witnessed. It was truly religious. 

I derived great satisfaction from seeing the A. O. A. 
awakened to the realization that the Research Institute 
is not a stepchild, but bone of its bone and flesh of its 
flesh. It is now giving substantial aid to the campaign 
for a million dollars endowment fund which is bound to 
succeed under the able and devoted leadership of Dr. 
R. H. Singleton. 

Southern hospitality was rife in Louisville. The 
warmth of the reception increased from day to day until 
on Thursday, the day I left, it reached 92, and the next 
day the papers stated it went to 98, or was it 101? De- 
spite this, although weary, I had sufficient strength to 
pass through the 26 tunnels on the Queen & Crescent 
without a gas mask, and come out alive! 

But, after all, the real joy of the meeting came from 
the reunion with old friends and veterans of osteopathy 
and, to an equal degree, from the new friendships there 
formed. Being carefree, I felt—and acted—like a boy 
just let out from school. If it is true, as some one has 
said, and I believe it is, that the happiest person is the 
one with the most pleasant things to think about, then 
I just know that I am going to be riotously happy the 
rest of my life as a result of attending the Louisville 


meeting. 
. L. Evans, 


DR. M. A. LANE AS I KNEW HIM 

When I moved to Kirksville, Mo., early in 1919, 
shortly after being discharged from the army, I 
found there a most remarkable man in the person 
of Dr. M. A. Lane. He had in a wonderful way 
stamped his personality upon the great student 
body of the American School of Osteopathy. 

I visited the school very often and just as often 
I was invited by a dozen or more students to visit 
Dr. Lane’s classroom and hear his lectures. He was 
affectionately known by the students as “Mike” 
Lane, yet this familiarity meant no disrespect, for 
he was honored and loved by the students. 

In his classroom he was a “walking encyclo- 
pedia,” a chautauqua lecturer, and an entertainer of 
no mean ability. Some days his words were bitter 
and sarcastic, cutting like a knife, then, the next 
day he would be as kind and gentle as a child. I 
have heard him lecture on some diseased condition 
of the body, such as a cancer, with such power as to 
hold the class spellbound. I shall never forget the 
day he lectured on death. 

I sat in his lecture room day after day trying 
to evaluate his power and learning. He was a 
puzzle. Here was a man of great learning. His 
reading covered the whole realm of human learning. 
He was right up to the last minute in everything. 
He was a wonderful speaker. No one ever tired of 
listening to him. He was witty, sarcastic, entertain- 
ing, convincing, a fine story-teller, and, withal, a 
scientist of the first magnitude. It was not easy 
to get acquainted with him though he was the life 
of a party—when he attended a party; and it was 
especially difficult for a minister to get close to him, 
for he seemed to have a pet aversion for a preacher’s 
scientific knowledge, or lack of it. But, finally, the 
day came when we became acquainted, and then 
friends. This was very delightful to me, for we 


spent many hours together, talking over the affairs 
I found him a 


of the day, scientific and religious. 


PRIZE LETTERS OR PARAGRAPHS TO BE PRINTED IN O. M. 


The late Professor M. A. Lane 


most delightful conversationalist. He was very 
outspoken and frank, but he was always ready and 
willing to listen to my side, even though we dis- 
agreed in opinions—which we often did. 


As I knew Dr. Lane, he had three great interests 
in life—his laboratory, his classroom work and his 
home. To these three he gave his best services and 
devotion. In his home life he was an ideal husband 
and lover. His wife was a part of his life. He was 
proud of her, and spoke of her often. He was not 
a joiner nor a mixer. He did not scatter his inter- 
ests, but conserved time.and energy for those things 
which he loved most. 


His laboratory was down in town in the Odd 
Fellows building. There he spent many hours in 
research work. His mind was that of the true 
scientist—logical, analytical, demanding proof for 
everything, testing, not once, but many, many times 
every experiment until every possibility of error 
had been completely eliminated. He took nothing 
for granted, nothing on mere hearsay of someone. 
Even though a scientific statement had been ac- 
cepted for generations, even for centuries, he de- 
manded additional proof by experimentation. 

He sought in his laboratory to know how the 
human body really functions under all circum- 
stances and conditions, in health and in disease. He 
accepted the general statement of Dr. A. T. Still, 
that the human body is well when it is in perfect 
alignment and sick when it is not, as being a great 
philosophical theory, and then proceeded to find out 
if such were true. His investigations and experiments 
proved to him that Dr. A. T. Still was scientifically 
correct. Having arrived at this conclusion, he gave 
the rest of his life and time to carrying on further 
experiments to learn more about osteopathy. His 
discovery and naming of the alpha and beta cells 
in the islands of Langerhans in the pancreas, paving 
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the way for the discovery of the so-called treatment 
of diabetes, called insulin, was one of his great con- 
tributions to scientific data. He was known 
throughout America and Europe as a scientist. But 
Dr. Lane was not a seeker for college degrees nor 
for fame; he sought knowledge that he might help 
others apply it to the relief of human ills. 

Dr. Still left the slogan, “Find it, fix it and let 
it alone.” Dr. Lane said, “Don’t guess—know!” 
Dr. Lane’s contributions to science and to osteop- 
athy doubtless will never be fully evaluated. In 
his death osteopathy lost its greatest scientist. 
Who will take his place? 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BLIND 
OSTEOPATHS ELECT OFFICERS IN 
LOUISVILLE 


The International Association of Blind Osteopaths 
held a meeting during the A. O. A. convention at Louis- 
ville and elected the following officers: President, Dr. 
Claire E. Owens, Exeter, Nebr.; vice-president, Dr. C. O. 
Jayne, Centralia, Ill.; secretary-treasurer, Dr. Muriel An- 
derson, David City, Nebr. Drs. John Gray and David 
Little were re-elected as members of the Board. 

An expression of appreciation was extended to Dr. C. 
W. Carruthers for his prompt and splendid service during 
the past year. Those present at the meeting were Drs. 
A. M. Dye, D. W. Macklin, J. R. Shike, C. O. Jayne, 
Muriel Anderson and Claire E. Owens. There were so 
many attractions it was found rather difficult to get the 
group together. The constitution and by-laws were 
adopted as read. 


THINK IT OVER 


Dr. Paul of Bridgeport, Conn., sent in one of 
the daily papers which contains a two-column ad 
by the chiropractors of his city stating that “medi- 
cal researchers are proving the contentions of the 


” 


chiropractors,” and in the Iast paragraph we were 
happy to note this, “The humble chiropractor evi- 
dently has been working on the right line all the 
time, and also the osteopath.” Now, this struck us 
as being a rather generous note. The chiropractors 
claim to have been at work thirty years, and we 
would like to have had them say that osteopathy 
has been at work more than fifty years, but they 
didn’t have to say either one. They were paying 
for this ad out of their own purse. 

Even little courtesies count, especially the un- 
expected, and instead of watching for opportunities 
to fling a brick at the other fellow, even when he 
deserves it, isn’t it finer to show a bit of courtesy, 
even if he doesn’t deserve it, and go out of our way 
once in a while to say a good word or give credit 
where credit is due? 

In the mind of the public, which must judge 
and is daily judging us, we stand or fall according 
to the measure not alone of our good work but of 
that fine spirit of noblesse oblige, the spirit of man- 
ifest generous good will toward all. 


Dr. Burns has said little and done much. Her won- 
derful ability and incessant labor is bound to exert more 
influence for osteopathy than we can realize. 

J. Luptow HaicuHr. 


OCTOBER O.M. WILL BE ANOTHER ATHLETIC SPECIAL 


Journal A. O. A. 
August, 1926 


BILLINGS, MONTANA—AUGUST 16 AND 17 


Somebody is alive on the job in that state, as indi- 
cated by the snappy “Bone Crusher” just sent out to all 
the osteopaths of that state and adjoining centers. It 
starts off with “The Billings osteopaths will be hosts to 
the 26th annual convention of the M. O. A. There will 
be a strong program. Some of the best and ablest men 
of the osteopathic profession will be in attendance. A 
large attendance is anticipated. Come and see what you 
would have missed had you not been there.” 


In fact, we have it from good authority that Dr. 
Arthur D. Becker is on his way there driving his new 
Packard, or whatever it is, taking his whole family. That 
of itself ought to assure a real meeting. The meeting 
will be at the Commercial Club at the hour of 9:00 A. M., 
Monday, the 16th. There is a possibility that Dr. Dawes 
will submit his menu and have it served in ideal style. 
A lot of us have been looking for a Dawes dinner for some 
time and it may be worth going to Billings just to get it. 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT 


If it is to happen in Billings, it will be done 
right. The Billings people know how to do 
things. 

POPULATION CONTROL 


_ Owing to lack of space and rush of editing 
this issue, several birth and death notices are 
postponed until next week.—/owa Newspaper.. 


TOO BUSY TO ATTEND CONVENTION 


There are a few of our members who are al- 
ways too busy to attend the annual meetings. We 
wish they would come this year and tell us how 
they keep so busy. 

Don’t be afraid the other fellow will get your 
business while you are attending the convention. 
You will get more of his when you return. The 
people know the progressive ones. 

How do you do when your dues are due? 


COLUMBUS INVITES YOU 


Drs. Geo. and Mabel Payne want you to drive 
up on the Stillwater the last day of the conven- 
tion and have dinner at the Riverside Inn, where 
they say you can get a square meal for six bits. 
They don’t say if they have anything stilled be- 
sides the water. 


JUST RECEIVED FROM A PATIENT 


Dear Doctor: I got your bill about what 
I. O. U. Now be pashunt and wate.’ When I get 
the muney I pay you. If this was judgment day 
and you wus no more prepared to meet your 
Master than I am to meet your bill, your sur 
would go to hel. Trusting you will do this, I am, 
very truly. 
And that’s that for Montana and the annual meet-— 

but it is not all of it. 


THE PROSPECTIVE STUDENT 

Will be interested in reading the first August O. M. 
editorial and everybody should know about the 
great “medical discovery.” Then “what’s the dif- 
ference” between ours and other drugless schools? 
“Boy Scout Wins an O. M. Prize” and nothing 
more practical than “Hot Weather Diet,” followed 
by Dr. Bolles’ “Equal Opportunities for Women” 
and fifteen pages of other stuff of equal interest in 
this August O. M. 


ATTENTION PROGRAM CHAIRMEN 


It would be a good investment to have your national 
president at your state and other important meetings. 
The publicity you could get would be worth it, and he 
can give you some things to think about, too. 

Also it might pay you to do as Galesburg did—have 
Mr. Moody (or Dr. Hulbert when he can get away) man- 
age the local publicity. It paid Galesburg big. These 
men and other officials, including the secretary, will go 
wherever they are invited and expenses assured. There 
are no other obligations. 
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November O.M. Will Feature the Family—Health Budgeting—Babies and Children—Osteopathically 


We Have Cared For Thousands of Foot Cases 
Lansing Folks, Read This! 


“Selling shoes is much more than 
just se); shoes. Shoe men to- 
day making a .seience of their 
work and giving service,” 
says physician. 


Arch supports, in the opinion of Dr. 
Gaddis, are as necessary, and only as 
necessary, as crutches, and in thé ina. 
jority of foot troubles they are not 
needed permanently. “In nearly every 
case of strain,” he said, “there is a 
slip in one or another of the bones; in 
most instances it is the cuboid bone, 
An arch support may help and give 
relief, but the reasonable thing to do 
is to work the bone, by careful man- 
ipulation and adjustments, back in 
line and tone up the tissues by exer- 
ise.” 


cise. 
Dr. Gaddis said, that nearly every 
up-to-date shoe retailing firm in t 
country is instituting some method for 
better measuring and judging the needs 
of the foot, either by means of foot- 
prints, heel to. ball fittings, X-ray ape 
paratus, or other system. Many 8 
firms hold conferences of their staffs, 
at which questions on the technic of 
fitting shoes are discussed. Lectures 
and demonstrations are arranged, many 
of which are given by osteopathic phy- 
sicians who have made a special study 
of the feet. Shoemen are putting into 


their businesses, thought and study 


“The great work of the doctor,” 
added Dr. Gaddis, “whatever his 
school, and the great work of the shvue- 
man. whatever brand he sells, is pro- 
phylactic; the prevention of foot troub- 
les; finding Nature’s way and working 
with her. . Especially is true with re- 
gurd to growing feet. They must not 
be hampered. This ts a field of it- 
self and needs a world of study by 
both doctor and shoemun. 


Like a Machine 


“Folks were meant to live a full, joy- 
ous, healthful life,” declared Dr. Gad- 
dis. “You cannot work or think to 
that full, happy measure if the body, 
its bones and ligaments, its muscles, 
and nerves and all the functioning org- 
ans, are pot rightly adjusted. They 
must be kept in order like any mach. 
ine if they are expected to do a full 
day's work. In this it 

rivilege of the shoeman to co- 
ae In selling shoes the question 
is not simply, whether the shoe looks 
well, but whether it fits well. Is it 
a shoe that will work well and co-oper- 
ate with its wearer, whether on stone 
pavements, or on the rugged trail? 
merely selling a_ certain 
Sick, tired, 


skillful sympathy and understanding 


‘requirea from the doctor. The 
whe makes it his life work 
to promote happy feet among his cus- 
tomers has tne joy of realizing that 
his service constitutes no small factor 
in the health and happiness of his com- 
munity.” 


See your 
Doctor 
First 

We Carry 
Out His 

Orders to 

the Letter 


This article 


written by 


Dr. Cc. 


Gaddis, 
Editor of 
the 
American 
Osteopathic 
Association 
Journal 
who spoke 
in Lansing 


this 


The Bottom of Your Foot Exclusive 
Must bs fitted if you want perfect Agents For the 
comfort. The moulded soles built into F 
them do away with “breaking arin 
Only Matrix shoes do this. Your foot ; 
rests comfortably In a Matrix shoe Anatomik 
from the very first time you wear one. Orthopedic 
And what's more, Matrix shoes are Ss 
stylish. hoe 

Xray Service in the Hands of Experts 


You Will Find Us Equipped to 


Take Care of Your 


Foot Troubles 
60 Years in Lansing 


SHUBEL SHOE 


CO., INC. 


210 N. Washington Ave. 
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LANSING, MICHIGAN, GATHERING 


Another capital city, like Madison, Wis., of a little 
less than 100,000 population, with universities, colleges, 
factories, surrounded by woods and lakes, which one can 
reach with his auto within a few minutes. This appeals 
strongly to anyone who is tied up in a big city where he 
must ride miles and sometimes hours before he can reach 
the real out-of-doors. Cities of this size and smaller have 
so many advantages that we can hardly understand why 
they are not all filled with our doctors. Expenses are 
much less, practice building is easier, social opportunities 
greater and they are ideal places in which to build into 
the hearts and homes and varied interests of the com- 
munity. 


Dr. V. C. Symmonds and his uncle are members of 
the Rotary Club of that city. This club has within it 
more men of importance, with wealth and position, than 
perhaps any club the writer has ever had opportunity to 
address—at least a dozen millionaires and multimillion- 
aires, college presidents, college secretaries, supreme court 
judges, senators and so on through the list—some of 
them men of national reputation. Yet, in that dining 
room they were all on a common basis of good fellow- 
ship, living up to the ideal of rotary; service before self. 
It was naturally a conservative group and one could 
sense that even before the first announcement was made, 
and yet in spite of this, never a more attentive and cour- 
teous interest. 


It was Dr. Symmonds’ day and he did his part well 
as chairman of the meeting. Here, too, the osteopath 
furnished the cigars for that morning, or was it the morn- 
ing before, when he was made the happy father of the 
third little Symmonds to join that interesting family? 


That evening all local physicians together with out- 
side doctors met at the new Olds Hotel and it was 12:00 
o’clock that night before we all got away from the ban- 
quet table. Time was given over to a round table dis- 
cussion, giving everyone opportunity to talk on some 
matter of interest relating to osteopathy together with 
practical technic. They are planning to have all the 
service clubs reached by someone within the year. All 
of this again speaks well for the standing of our oste- 
opathic physicians—men and women—in these commu- 
nities. 


The president, Dr. Acelia Leach, another one of our 
new graduates, this time from Chicago College, is making 
good. 


We have discovered in our travels that the young 
doctor’ who gives of himself without measure to his com- 
munity, who lets it be known that he is there to serve, 
who features with boy scouts or athletic scouts, and does 
it consistently, letting everyone know that there is no 
family or patient too poor to have regular treatment and 
that his services are available; cannot fail to arouse in- 
terest and create for himself a valued place in his com- 
munity. “Give and it shall be given unto you in good 
measure, pressed down and running over.” 


Among those present were: Drs. Ethel Carpenter, 
Acelia M. Leach, E. A. Seelye, V. C. Symmonds, W. E. 
Symmonds, F. Hoyt Taylor, A. J. Kling, V. E. LeRoy of 
Lansing, Dr. Mills of Jackson, Drs. Northway and Carpo 
of Mt. Pleasant, Dr. Button of Kirksville and Dr. Collins 
of St. Johns. 


Dr. F. Hoyt Taylor mailed The State Journal con- 
taining a half-column story, which was also published 
in like columns in two or three other papers; but the 
things that interest us is the shoe ad, as shown in the 
opposite column. A resume was turned over to Dr. Tay- 
lor of the foot talk which was brought to the attention 
of the shoe house with the result that they carried an oste- 
opathic story used as an ad, and the shoe house pays for 
it. The Cantilever people have been very generous in 
featuring osteopathy in much of their advertising. In 
this case it was the anatomic, orthopedic shoe. Most 
any of these good shoe houses would no doubt be glad 
to run like stories in their ad’s. 


As in several other instances, the Lansing Rotary 
Club offered to, and did, pay all expenses of the trip. 
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such as has never before been done 
and they are finding it a good invest- 
trou i fee that turn to the shoe 
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RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


Research Foundation Fund 


R. H. Sincreton, D.O., CHARMAN 

Over 100 insurance policies were secured in Ohio, rang- 
ing in amounts from $1,000 to $5,000. Osteopaths in 
forty-one cities contributed. On the same basis of con- 
tribution as Ohio the other forty-seven states should 
bring the total up to over $2,500,000. Unanimous ap- 
proval of the plan of the campaign as outlined was again 
given by the trustees of the A. O. A. at the National 
Convention at Louisville. Arrangements have been com- 
pleted to solicit individual osteopaths in every state, using 
the same plan as was followed in Ohio. Four new men 
are being added to the staff of solicitors to work during 
the balance of the campaign. The Publicity Department 
of the A. O. A. states that with the cooperation of our 
colleges, the practice of taking an insurance policy pay- 
able to the Research Institute can become an established 
tradition with the members of each graduating class. 
Such an arrangement alone would eventually mean an 
annual income of more than $100,000 for the AMERICAN 
OSTEOPATHIC FOUNDATION. That’s something 
worth working for! 

H. C. BLAKESLEE. 


OSTEOPATHS CONTRIBUTING $1,000 OR MORE TO THE 
CAMPAIGN 


Ohio City 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Painsville 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Conneaut 
Youngstown 
Youngstown 
Youngstown 
Niles 
Youngstown 
Niles 
Girard 
Warren 
Warren 
Warren 
Warren 
Massillon 
Canton 
Kent 

Kent 
Wooster 
Ashland 
Wooster 
Delaware 
Delaware 
Columbus 
Columbus 
Columbus 
Columbus 
Columbus 
Columbus 
Columbus 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
Newark 


INsuRED 
Bert C. Maxwell 
Jos. F. Byrne 
Pearl B. Schultz 
John J. Coan 
Arthur M. Herman 
H. M. Field 
Clarence Law 
C. Gilbert Cowell 
Grace P. Plude 
Mead K. Cottrell 
R. H. Singleton 
Mable Barker 
Geo. C. Neal 
Sydney J. Beckwith 
Max K. Sellers 
Wm. Delahan 
M. Wickliffe Poome 
John S. Heckert 
Roy G. Davis 
Edwin C. White 
Harry E. Elstron 
Chas. S. Marsteller 
John M. Harper 
Owen L. Wright 
James F. Reid 
Wm. H. Mills 
Harvey C. Seiple 
Luther D. Perry 
Paul H. Surzey 
Herman L. Samblanet 
Gerald M. Stevenson 
N. H. Ulrich 
S. Gertrude Crandall 
Robt. L. Sonder 
Howard H. Yonders 
Walter S. McCleary 
Ralph P. Baker 
E. P. Benedict 
A. U. Benedict 
R. S. Licklider 
Chas M. LaRue 
Robt. L. Shook 
H. F. Huelett 
O. O. Stover 
Chas. S. Kennedy 
Wm. J. Keys 
Chas. L. Ross 
James C. Kratz 
Maude L. Warner 
Walter H. Siehl 
Leroy K. Shepherd 
M. Gertrude Helmecke 
Clara C. Wernicke 
E. R. Booth 
Wilbur F. Tierman 


Arthur E. Best 
Leroy F. Licklider 
Lawrence T. Hess 
Ralph G. Reesman 
Thos. E. Ashton 
Paul C. VanderVoort 
Chancy D. King 
Chauncey Lawrence 
Howard M. Reom 
M. W. Smalley 
W. B. Neville 
Clarence A. Lynch 
V. C. Thompson 
R. E. Davis. 
J. S. Nichols 
O. W. Price 
W. C. Tropp 
E. L. Yinger. 
J .W. Morran 
M. E. Wilson 
H. G. Pierce 
Vera Affenham 
L. A. Lydic 
H. W. Quantil 
W. W. Curtis 
E. N. Early 
C. E. Hutchinson 
P. A. Greathouse 
A. L. Taylor. 
B. C. Curme 
L. W. Girtman 
E. A. Arnold 
Lester Bell 
B. L. Matthe 
Cheestiance Schutt 
V. C. Lechner 
W. L. Billings 
W. E. Reese 
Harry R. Pease 
E. H. Cozner 


Newark 
Zanesville 
Zanesville 
Lancaster 
Lancaster 
Wilmington 
Fremont 
Springfield 
Springfield 
Miamisburg 
Middletown 
Middletown 
Middletown 
Springfield 
Fostoria 
Findlay 
Van West 
St. Mary 
Bellefontaine 
Sidney 
Greenville 
Dayton 
Dayton 
Dayton 
Dayton 
Dayton 
Dayton 
Dayton 
Dayton 
Tiffin 
Marion 
Lorain 
Lorain 
Akron 
Akron 
Toledo 
Toledo 
Toledo 
Steubenville 
Dayton 


Miscellaneous 

Cambridge, Mass. 
Indianapolis 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
Pittsburgh 

Los Angeles 
Chicago 

Sioux City, lowa 
Chattanooga 
Philadelphia 
Detroit 

Erie, Pa. 
Missoula, Mont. 


P. T. Wilson: 
P. U. Allen 
R. N. Peterson 
Edna F. Beale 
Lillian M. Whiting 
Paul F. Meyer. 
Wm. C. Gordon 
O. T. Buffalow 
Wm. S. Mieholl 
Emmet M. Schaffer. 
Frank E. Root 
Asa Willard 
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The Research Foundation Fund Booth at fhe A. O. A. Conven- 
tion, Louisville. oe Me to right we see Mr. Graves, Dr. Singleton, 
and Mr. Blakeslee. Graves and Mr. Blakeslee are the solicitors 
who made such a bie, record in Ohio and are now about to visit the 
doctors of Pennsylvania in the interests of the Foundation Fund. Be 
ready, doctor, to welcome them. 
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PROPOSITION TO THE RESEARCH FOUNDA- 
TION FUND 


The Professional Insurance Corporation of Des 
Moines presented the following proposition to the Board 
of Trustees at Louisville, which was accepted. This plan 
should add quite a considerable sum to the Research 
Fund. Dr. R. B. Gilmour, our president, in referring to 
this company and their offer, says: ,“I believe it is well 
to tie to our friends, and these people are our friends 
beyond any reasonable doubt. I believe they are worthy 
of our support and I think they have made a very fine 
and generous offer.” 

TO THE AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION AND 
ITS MEMBERS, the undersigned Corporation proposes the following 
proposition : 

It will contribute quarterly to the American Osteo- 
pathic Association for the use of its Research Fund an 
amount in cash equal to five (during the 1926 convention 
the percentage will be seven and one-half) per cent of the 
annual premiums (less premiums on cancelled business) 
collected by it during the preceding ninety days for mal- 
practice insurance hereafter purchased by members of 
said Association, if same is written by the Corporation 
direct and under circumstances where no additional com- 
mission is collectible by the soliciting agent. Payments 
will be made quarterly, the first quarterly payment date 
being August 1, 1926. Books of the Insurance Corpora- 
tion will be at all times open to inspection by any duly 
authorized representative of the Association. 

As an evidence of appreciation of the above men- 
tioned quarterly contribution and in consideration there- 
for, the Association, by suitable action, is to accept the 
proposition, to the end that during the coming years both 
members and Association will benefit largely from the 
service and the constantly increasing contributions to its 


Research Fund. 
PROFESSIONAL INSURANCE CORP. 
By C. H. Stryher, Sec’y. 


New doctors find 


THE OSTEOPATHIC MAGAZINE 
a practice builder. It will work for osteopathy 
during the lazy 


VACATION DAYS 


HEALTH STORIES FOR HEALTH SEEKERS 


Health hints, dropped when sind and body 
are completely relaxed, fall like 


GOOD SEED ON GOOD GROUND 


A busy all year mailing list makes a busy office. 


Send an August O. M. to every Boy Scout and Scout 
Master 


Offer prizes to the Scouts in your town 


THE AUGUST ISSUE OFFERS 


Boy Scout Wins Osteopathic Prize 
Hot Weather Diet 


Why Study to Be an Osteopathic Physician and 
Surgeon 


Normal Structure Begets Normal Function 
Vicious Circles — Your Feet — Pituitary Gland 
Medical Practices in China 
“The Wayside Inn” 


DID YOU READ IT? 


Asa W. writes, “Just read the July O. M. 
‘Challenge of the Unachieved’ is splendid.” 


Only a few thousand July’s left, featuring forty 
osteopathic institutions. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Department of Public Affairs 
George V. Webster, Chairman 


LIQUIDATION STATEMENT 
SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF OSTE- 
OPATHY 


This statement is published for the information of the 
profession. It shows a complete audit of the accounts of 
the society. for the period beginning in 1920 and ending 
May 31, 1926. The society has liquidated all accounts. 
Excess funds (shown under refunds) have been prorated 
among pledge-makers. The current balance on hand 
($326.57) will be presented to the Research Institute after 
deducting any small current bills that may arise. 


Receipts 
Paid in Pledges 
Interest from Bank 
From Sale of Books 
From Promotion Fees 


$82,340.43 
333.99 
437.90 

19.00 


$83,131.32 


Total Receipts 


Disbursements 
For Advertising Space 
Follow-up 
Production 
Agency Fees 
For Promotion Expense 
For Collection Expense 
For Office Expense 
For Salary Account 
For Miscellaneous 
For Refunds to Pledges 


1,825.00 $53,809.66 
8,836.51 
1,022.93 
6,959.89 
9,325.00 

363.17 
2,487.59 


$82,804.75 
336.57 


$83,131.32 
The percentages applying to the application of funds 
received and expended follow: 
Per cent applied to advertising 
Per cent applied to promotion 
Per cent applied to collection 
Per cent applied to office expense ....( 
Per cent applied to salary expense ....( 9,325.00)=11.21% 
Per cent applied to miscellaneous ( 363.00)= .43% 
Per cent applied to refunds ( 2,487.59)= 2.99% 
The above is a true statement as shown by the books 
of the society and is certified to the profession as a true 
statement of the society’s affairs. 
HORACE M. WALKER, D.O., Eecretary. 


Total Disbursements 
Plus Cash on Hand 


($53,809.66) =64.69% 
8,836.51)=10.65% 
1,022.93)= 1.23% 
6,959.89) = 8.37% 


BUREAU OF CLINICS 
Victor W. Purpy, Chairman, Milwaukee 


PUBLICITY FOR OSTEOPATHY IN ILLINOIS BY MEANS OF 
CLINICS FOR CRIPPLED AND AILING CHILDREN, TO 
BE HELD AT THE ILLINOIS STATE FAIR, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., AUGUST 23RD 
THROUGH AUGUST 28TH 


At the recent convention of the Illinois Osteopathic 
Association held at Galesburg, it was voted to hold a 
Clinic for Crippled and Ailing Children at the coming 
Illinois State Fair, under the management of Dr. Janette 
H. Bolles of Denver, whose fame for children’s clinics 
is nation-wide in our profession. 

As a means of publicity for osteopathy, demonstrat- 
ing what is taught in osteopathic colleges, and what oste- 
opathic physicians can and do practice, nothing better 
could be planned. 

The children who are examined will get a careful 
and painstaking diagnosis absolutely free, all recorded on 
an individual card, together with advice and instructions 
to parents or guardians. 

Dr. Bolles’ plan is to have children from the age of 
6 months to 6 years registered beforehand and a definite 
day and time given each one. Each score card will show 
the weight, measurements, condition of teeth, ears, nose, 
throat, physical condition, summary and advice. 

Each day there will be needed four attendants at the 
registration table. Two dentists with equipment and at- 
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tendants, four attendants for the dressing rooms, one 
doctor and four attendants for the weighing and measur- 
ing table, six doctors and six attendants each day for 
the physical examinations, two doctors with equipment 
and two attendants for the eye, ear, nose and throat table 
and four doctors for the summary and advice. 

Each mother or guardian bringing a child to be ex- 
amined is to be instructed to bring a baby blanket for 
each child. 

This is a state-wide movement for osteopathy, for all 
osteopathic physicians in the state to be interested in, to 
be benefited by, and to take part in. Two or three will 
also be needed each day to distribute literature and to 
answer questions. The wives of the doctors will be most 
useful and welcome to act as attendants and helpers. 

The president of the Illinois Osteopathic Association 
appointed Dr. Pauline R. Mantle of Springfield, as chair- 
man of the local committee on arrangements and all of 
the osteopathic physicians of Springfield on the com- 
mittee. The first work of the local committee was 
to secure space at the State Fair in which to hold the 
clinic. Through the courtesy of the manager of the State 
Fair, Mr. W. W. Lindley, the space has been granted 
us gratuitously, with the privilege of holding our clinic 
and distributing our literature. The only restriction is 
that no literature shall be distributed outside of our booth. 

The location is in the Exposition Building on the 
north side, Booth No. 4. It is the only space available 
at the time application was made for it and while it is 
not as large, being 23x23 feet, as we would like, it gives 
us a privilege greatly to be coveted. 

We hope to use it to educate the public concerning 
the true science of osteopathy, and for the help we can 
give to the crippled and ailing children who come under 
our care. No child suffering from any acute disease may 
be entered, such as eruptions, sore throat or fevers; 
neither do we want the perfect children. We want the 
cripples and those having congenital conditions of de- 
formity and those ailing with chronic maladies; cases of 
infantile paralysis and other nervous conditions. 

Get busy osteopathic physicians of Illinois and send 


your cases to Dr. Pauline R. Mantle, 515 First National 


Bank Building, Springfield, Ill., for registration. She will 
assign you the day for you to come and the hour for your 
patients to be examined. 

Dr. Bolles estimates that from 50 to 60 can be 
examined each day. The time is short between now and 
August 23rd, so be prompt in getting your patients 
registered and in registering yourselves for service dur- 
ing State Fair Week as osteopathic physicians and oste- 
opathic specialists. Be sure to state what part of the 
work you prefer to have and if you can give one or more 
days of your service. 

On Thursday, July Ist, the Illinois osteopaths, some 
40 in number, attending the A. O. A. convention at Louis- 
ville, Ky., lunched together in the Louis XVI Room at 
Hotel Brown, and heard the good news of our having been 
given space at the State Fair, and heard Dr. Bolles on her 
plans for this big six days’ children’s clinic. 

This meeting was most enthusiastic and many present 
pledged themselves as specialists and helpers and the con- 
tract for space at the Illinois Fair was duly signed by the 
president, secretary and general chairman of local com- 
mittee. —Illinois Osteopathic Association. 


A STATE CLINIC IN DES MOINES 

Des Moines General Hospital will be taken over by 
the osteopaths of the state, and made clinical head- 
quarters for the state of Iowa. 

Decision to take this step was made by the Board 
of trustees on July 6, at which time a three-day, annual 
convention of the Iowa division, Society of the American 
Osteopathic Association was being held. 

This step brought to a close a plan which has been 
considered for some time. 


DR. GINGERICH’S SUMMER CLINIC 
A free summer clinic for women and children has 
been opened by Dr. L. E. Gingerich in his office in Miami 
Florida, Monday and Friday, from 3 to 5 p. m. Appoint- 
ments will be made to take care of those who wish to 
avail themselves of the privilege of the clinics. 
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CHILDREN’S CLINIC IN DAYTON, OHIO 

A free osteopathic clinic for children will be con- 
ducted in Dr. Emerson N. Early’s office every Saturday 
morning during July. Children up to the age of 14 years 
can take advantage of the clinic which will be conducted 
from 10 a. m. to noon. 

CLINIC TO BE BUILT IN MADISON, WIS. 

Plans for a new Madison clinic were outlined by 
Dr. R. W. Risley, Madison, president of the State society, 
at a banquet of the Madison district of the society at the 
Hotel Loraine July 15. 

“Details of the plans are now being worked out,” said 
Dr, Risley, “and it is hoped that the clinic will be built 
in the near future.” The Madison building will be one 
of the ten to be established in Wisconsin. 

Dr. E. J. Menge, head of the biology department of 
Marquette university, talked on “Metabolic Radiant 
Theory,” and Dr. V. R. Purdy, trustee of the national 
osteopathic association, outlined his program for estab- 
lishment of clinics at several points in Wisconsin. 


INDUSTRIAL AND INSTITUTIONAL SERVICE 
W. Oruur Hittery, Chairman 


OSTEOPATHIC SERVICES DEMANDED 


Dr. John W. Parker, Kansas City, Mo., writes us as 
follows regarding his connection with the Missouri Pa- 
cific Hospital: 


Along in February, 1922, Dr. Paul F. Vasterling, chief 
surgeon for the Missouri Pacific Hospital and Health 
Board, came to my office unannounced and told me that 
the men of the Missouri Pacific Hospital and Health 
Board requested osteopathic treatment be added to the 
treatment afforded the men. He made it very plain that 
the medical men on the Board were not insisting upon an 
osteopath being appointed a member of the Board but 
that the men who support the institution, some 33,000 of 
them, had demanded that they add this form of treatment, 
and it was necessary for him, as executive officer, to select 
and put on the pay roll an osteopath—one in St. Louis, 
one in Kansas City, and one in Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Dr. Herman Goetz was appointed in St. Louis, where 
the main offices of the Missouri Pacific were established, 
as well as the main offices of the Hospital and Health 
Board. I had been recommended to them for this division. 
If they appointed one in Little Rock, I don’t know who 
he was. Dr. Goetz has since informed me that his con- 
nection was not entirely satisfactory and that he was no 
longer connected with it, but some other man has been 
appointed. 

_ Now this position has its limitations, as has the be- 
ginning of all things. I am not required nor permitted, 
according to my agreement, to treat the men in the hos- 
pital, as their hospitals are all closed institutions. I am 
not required nor requested to give any treatments outside 
of my cffice, and those only during my regular business 
hours, for which I receive a check each month for our 
agreed amount, which has been gradually increased 50% 
since I took the business in March, 1922. 

_ This work is very satisfactory. No colored or for- 
eigners apply for treatment. I told him I wouldn't take 
them if they did. But they are a nice class of men, very 
loyal to osteopathy, and I consider the combination as 
working fine. And there is no reason why we should 
not be on the staff of every big industrial institution in 
the country. 

These men, for the sake of a record, must have an 
order to hand me from the division general surgeon. He, in 
turn, receives one from the foreman of the classification 
to which they belong. There must be a record kept, and 
you know big institutions are very insistent on records. 
I make a report at the end of each month of the amount 
of work I have done and it is rurining around 120 to 150 
treatments. I think one month it ran as high as 197, and 
perhaps 114 is the lowest in any one month for more than 
a year. 

This Hospital and Health Board is maintained by a 
percentage of the men’s salaries being withheld from their 
pay checks. I think no one pays more than $2.00 per 
month and none less than 50c. Since I have been on the 
Board, we have built a million dollar hospital in St. Louis, 
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a nice one in Little Rock and we are using one of the 
regular hospitals here. And it undoubtedly will bring 
about, in the next few years, our entrance into those hos- 
pitals. The men are beginning to demand it and, as they 
pay the bills and elect from their numbers the managers 
of this association, they are bound to get what they want. 

In a personal conversation with Dr. Vasterling a short 
time ago, he told me there had not been a single com- 
plaint brought in about my office, a record I am very 
proud of. We are making friends for osteopathy and 
making a place for other men in other industries. That’s 
about all I know to say, but will gladly answer any 
further questions you may care to ask. 


Department of Professional Affairs 
Carl P. McConnell, Chairman 


THE PROFESSION’S POLICY 

The basis for concerted effort during the coming 
years :— 

A program of conservative educational publicity to 
advance the humanity benefiting principle of osteopathy 
through presenting the history of osteopathy, emphasiz- 
ing the fundamentals of osteopathy, the adjustment of 
structure, and at all times presenting and advancing the 
claims of our colleges. . 

EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR OUR COLLEGES 

Four years high school or its equivalent. 

Four years professional course. 

College curriculum, which must conform to the stand- 
ard curriculum of A. O. A. covering all of the subjects 
necessary to educate a thoroughly competent general 
osteopathic practitioner, including obstetrics, minor sur- 
gery with emphasis upon fractures and dislocations, and 
embodying necessary instruction in anaesthetics, anti- 
septics, germicides and parasiticides, narcotics and anti- 
dotes. 

College to make no attempt to educate major sur- 
geons or surgical specialists in the four-year course fur- 
ther than to teach Principles of Surgery and Surgical 
Diagnosis. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

Undertake a national legislative effort to make the 
laws of the various States conform to the standard cur- 
riculum of the A. O. A., and provide funds for a central 
Legislative Bureau in charge of a competent salaried 
agent. 

Introduce a uniform bill in every State Legislature 
to regulate the practice of osteopathy and osteopathic 
surgeons, which will provide as follows: 

Admit all graduates to examination for licenses to 
practice osteopathy, licenses to read “Osteopathic Phy- 
sician,” licentiates to have all the rights of physicians, 
except to do major surgery and to use drugs not taught 
in the standard college curriculum, which means the 
standard curriculum of the A. O. A. 

Provisions in each State law that after two years of 
general practice and two years of postgraduate education, 
or one year of postgraduate and one year of interneship 
in surgery, anyone licensed as an osteopathic physician 
may be admitted to an additional examination for a license 
to practice surgery, such license to read “Osteopathic 
Surgeon” and such licentiate to have unlimited surgical 
rights. 

PROVISIONS IN EACH LAW FOR RECIPROCITY 

Law to be administered by law commissioner—exam- 
ination to be conducted by osteopaths or to be admin- 
istered by a separate board of osteopathic examiners. 
Composite board to be accepted only when it cannot be 
avoided. 

That all of the available funds and energies of this 
Association be utilized to further this campaign of legis- 
lation and conservative educational publicity. 

That in all State and local publicity, particularly that 
incident to our State and local meetings, the fundamentals 
of osteopathy, the adjusting of structure, be the features 
emphasized. 

That the arbitrary attitude of the medical profession 
in barring qualified osteopathic physicians from public 
hospitals be persistently brought to the attention of the 
public. 

That we foster more earnestly the auxiliary organiza- 
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The “Welcome Osteopathic Physician” sign on this Yellow Cab 
is evidence of the cordial hospitality we received in Louisville even 
from business firms. 
tions of the A. O. A. in our colleges and that those placed 
in charge of this work secure, particularly from among 
the practitioners located near the schools, as many prac- 
titioners as possible during each year to visit the schools 
for the purpose of encouraging the student body and di- 
recting their activities to the end that the students may be 
better prepared for active A. O. A. membership when they 
have completed their school work. 

That to secure the necessary students for our col- 
leges a persistent and permanent campaign must be main- 
tained. Each individual is morally obligated to support 
student getting through persona! effort supplementing our 
organized effort, and we should insistently strive to de- 
velop appreciation of this responsibility throughout the 
profession. 


HOSPITALS AND SANITARIUMS 
W. Curtis BrigHaAM, Chairman 


HOLLYWOOD PHYSICIANS’ EMERGENCY 
STATION 


It may be of interest to the osteopathic profession at 
large to learn that the field of California state compen- 
sation insurance work, which had previously been entirely 
usurped by the medical profession, has been successfully 
entered during the past few months by a group of Los 
Angeles osteopathic physicians and surgeons. On March 
10 of this year the Hollywood Physicians’ Emergency 
Station was established at 1446 North Gower Street, Hol- 
lywood, by Drs. John F. Fahey, N. C. Litt and Howard 
M. McGillis, all graduates of the Los Angeles College of 
Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons. 

The institution is modern and up-to-date in every 
respect, and is equipped to properly care for any type 
of accident or injury, whether it be a small skin lacera- 
tion or a major surgical case. The station consists of a 
reception room, a major and a minor surgery, an electro- 
therapy and x-ray room, hydrotherapy department and 
living quarters for internes. Patients are not allowed to 
remain in the station more than twelve hours, hospitali- 
zation facilities being afforded for serious cases at the 
new Osteopathic Sanitarium-Hospital, where Drs. Nor- 
man F. Sprague, Dain Tasker and other staff members 
have thoroughly cooperated to make the enterprise a suc- 
cess. In addition to the usual equipment carried in an 
emergency hospital, the furnishings include a modern 
x-ray unit suitable both for photography and therapy, two 
osteopathic treating tables, and several electrotherapeutic 
appliances. 

The location of the emergency station is ideal for in- 
dustrial work, being in the heart of the largest independ- 
ent motion picture colony in the country, in addition to 
its proximity to the business and manufacturing center 
of Hollywood. With twenty-four hour service available 
a large number of employers in the Movie City are rapidly 
becoming accustomed to turn to the Hollywood Physi- 
cians’ Emergency Station for their osteopathic, medical 
or surgical service. 
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Interns at Crenshaw General Hospital, left to right: Dr. H. T. 
Campbell, Kirksville College; Drs. F. Benien, and 

AE. Smith, of Des Moines College, and Dr. L. J. Gorman, of Massa- 
College. 


During the first three months of its existence the 
establishment grew from the first week, in which two 
patients were treated, to the last, which saw 126 men and 
women seek aid during the seven-day period. Of the 
entire number of cases treated during the first quarter 
approximately seventy-two per cent came under the head 
of compensation insurance, the remainder being private 
patients. During this time cases were handled for and 
claims settled by a total of thirty-three casualty insur- 
ance companies in addition to the California State Com- 
pensation Fund Insurance Company. The relationships 
with the various insurance organizations regarding recog- 
nition, types of treatment followed, etc., were highly satis- 
factory with the exception of two or three cases in which 
antagonism was agitated through disgruntled medical men. 

Special mention and commendation should be ex- 
tended to the Nettleship Company of Los Angeles, who, 


as brokers for the Georgia Casualty Company in South- 
ern California, have given the concern more than ordi- 
nary cooperation on various occasions. 


CRENSHAW GENERAL HOSPITAL 


The interns of the Crenshaw General Hospital, for- 
merly Liberty Hospital, who sent in the above picture, 
make the following comment: 

“The Crenshaw General is one of the finest equipped 
institutions to be found anywhere. 

“The schedule of work for the interns is so arranged 
as to give everyone a specified time in each branch of the 
work—surgery; obstetrics; x-ray; laboratory; physiother- 
apy; orthopedics; eye, ear, nose and throat; case history; 
and treating. 

“The doctors are most enthusiastic, with prospects of 
a most complete experience, and are awake to the appre- 
ciation of the advantages of an internship in such an up- 
to-the-minute institution as the Crenshaw General.” 


SOUTHWESTERN OSTEOPATHIC SANITARIUM 


The Southwestern Osteopathic Sanitarium and Hos- 
pital, on June 5, had only two vacant beds. The staff is 
looking forward to the time, which will be in the near 
future, when it will have to add another wing to the 
present building. Inasmuch as Southwestern opened for 
business in the new building only last February, it looks 
as though osteopathy is growing in southern Kansas and 
northern Oklahoma. 


Dr. Edward S. Davidson writes: “Diagnosis first in 
all cases and then use your head to direct your fingers as 
to treatment. The need is for more osteopathic teachers, 
making more osteopathic doctors and the man who teaches 
must be at least a leap ahead of the man who studies. 
Someone asked a little boy whose dog was doing tricks, 
‘Tell me how you can get your dog to do those tricks; 
I cannot do that with my dog.’ The boy replied, ‘You 
have to know more than the dog.’” 


Publicity Committee 
Ray G. Chairman 
OSTEOPATHIC PUBLICITY 
CLUBS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Dr. Allen H. Sellars, Pine Bluff, Ark., recently ad- 
dressed his Rotary Club on anatomy, illustrating his re- 
marks with a chart. 

Dr. Evan P. Davis, Augusta, Ga., is a new member 
of the Rotary Club, according to newspaper reports. 

Dr. Verne Holt, Yakima, Wash., recently gave a de- 
scription of osteopathy before his Rotary Club. 

Dr. George M. Laughlin, president of the Kirksville 
College of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons, not 
long ago addressed the Kiwanis Club of Carthage, IIl., 
where he was the guest of Dr. H. J. Elsea. 

Dr. Thomas M. Rowlett, Concord, N. C., addressed 
his Kiwanis Club on osteopathy. 

The Norfolk, (Va.), Kiwanian of July 8 published a 
paragraph from the Osteopathic Magazine, quoting Dr. 
H. I. Magoun on “Are You ‘Level-Headed?’” 

Dr. Ted Moore, Herington, Kans., addressed his 
Lions Club on the history and principles of osteopathy. 

Dr. V. A. Kelley, Waco, Tex., gave a classification 
talk on osteopathy before his Optimists Club a few weeks 
ago. 

Dr. Edward Abbott of the Los Angeles college, ad- 
dressed the Pasadena Gyro Ciub on the relationship of 
the community and the doctor. 

Dr. Dain L. Tasker, Los Angeles, Calif., addressed 
the Loyal Knights of the Round Table at Pasadena, where 
he was attending the California Osteopathic State Con- 
vention, on the subject “The New Doctor.” 

Dr. C. E. Mikel, Grand Island, Nebr., recently ad- 
dressed the Cosmopolitan Club of that city on the sub- 
ject, “The Practice of Osteopathy, and Its Principles.” 

Dr. Martha Pattie, Arkansas City, Kans., was recent- 
ly elected vice-president of the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club. 

Dr. Nancy Meek Hain, Sedalia, Mo., who is serving 
her third term as president of the State Federation of 
Business and Professional Women's Clubs, has been elect- 
ed second vice-president of the National Federation. 

Several Wichita (Kans.) osteopathic physicians have 
been invited to speak on osteopathy before some of the 
civic clubs of the city. At the Alumni banquet of the 
Wichita High School, Drs. Florence McCoy and Paul R. 
Jones, represented their classes with toasts—the classes 
of 1890 and 1910. 

Dr. Russell C. Erb of the Philadelphia College of 
Osteopathy, late in the school year, addressed the West 
Conshohocken (Pa.) Home and School League. 

The annual report of the Greenfield, Mass., Parent- 
Teacher Association, published some weeks ago in the 
Recorder of that: city, included a very good report on the 
fourth year of the osteopathic clinic, with which the asso- 
ciation cooperates. 

C. F,. Stauber, Oklahoma City, calls attention to 
a clipping from the Daily Oklahoman some weeks ago, 
in which Dr. F. A. Englehart, and other Oklahoma City 
physicians were quoted in advice to vacationists on “What 
to do when a rattlesnake strikes you.” 


TALKS ANATOMY TO BARBERS 

On June 29, Dr. Paul R. Jones, Wichita, Kans., talked 
to a joint meeting of the Master and Journeymen bar- 
bers of Wichita, in response to a request from one of his 
patients, a Master barber, that he give them a short series 
of talks on anatomy and also give them some idea as to 
the scope of osteopathy. Dr. Jones discussed the gross 
anatomy of the scalp, face and neck; the dangers of some 
of the practices which some barbers indulge in, such as 
neck manipulations, opening of boils, digging out ingrow- 
ing hairs, etc. 

The barbers expect to have qualified men in other 
lines to address them, following this series. It was sug- 
gested that Dr. Jones should give some instructions as 
to massage, but he made it clear that osteopathy does 
not include massage and that this part of the suggested 
course should be secured elsewhere. 

OSTEOPATHIC MAGAZINE IN NEWSPAPERS 

In the department, “Care of the Body,” in the Los 
Angeles (Calif.) Times for June 13, the article “Don’t 
Be Seasick” from the Osteopathic Magazine, was repub- 
lished with credit. 
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The Pocatello (Ida.) Tribune for June 9, mentioned 
the picture and story of the Pocatello basketball team 
which appeared in the June Osteopathic Magazine. 

The Topeka (Kans.) Capital of June 24, quoted from 
Dr. H. N. Syler’s article “Insulin vs. Osteopathy in the 
Treatment of Diabetes” which it was said would appear 
in an early number of the Osteopathic Magazine. 

The Scotts Bluff (Nebr.) Herald of June 13, quoted 
from Dr. H. I. Magoun’s article in the June Osteopathic 
Magazine and called attention to Sir Baden-Powell’s boy 
scout message in the same number. 


IN KANSAS 


Dr. Paul R. Jones, Wichita, chairman of the State 
Publicity bureau, some weeks ago sent a letter to one 
osteopathic physician in each town in Kansas, suggesting 
a number of things which they should do toward making 
osteopathy better known. He may have some copies of 
the letter left which he would show to interested state 
chairmen. 

Away back in May, the little publication known as 
“Wichita This Week,” under the head of coming events 
for Wichita, was calling attention to the osteopathic state 
convention scheduled for October 6-8. 


GOLF AND OSTEOPATHIC PUBLICITY 


The golf tournament in connection with the California 
state association resulted in very good newspaper men- 
tion, including 3-line heads of the sport pages of two Pasa- 
dena papers, telling how Drs. Verne M. Richardson, Pasa- 
dena; Charles Milliken, Whittier, and Walter Goodfel- 
low, Los Angeles, played to a three-tie for the California 
Osteopathic Association’s silver cup. 

The tournament of the American Osteopathic Golf 
Association at Louisville resulted in fairly good space in 
the Louisville papers and in the home papers of a num- 
ber of the members and also in a story on the sports 
page of the New York Sun for June 30, including the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

An international golf tournament, with players 
from all parts of the United States and Canada, and 
even some from Europe, is being arranged to be held 
in Louisville in July. 

General plans are in charge of Dr. T. J. Ruddy 
of Los Angeles, Calif., and Dr. Hugh Conklin of Battle 
Creek, Michigan, president and secretary of the Amer- 
ican Osteopathic Golf Association. Locally, arrange- 
ments are being made by Drs. L. A. Anderson, Lex- 
ington, and A. B. Johnson, Louisville. 

Year by year, this organization has been accumu- 
lating trophies, until the 1926 contestants will find 
themselves competing for a very fine array of prizes, 
including massive solid silver cups. 

“Osteopathic physicians,” says one of their num- 
ber, “are deeply interested in golf for two reasons. 

The first is that it keeps them in trim personally, as 
it does any professional people who devote a rea- 
sonable amount of time to the sport. 

“The second reason for their interest is the fact 
that with the opening of the golf season, osteopathic 
physicians find a number of their patients suffering 
from ‘golf spine.’ 

“This trouble is found both in beginners and in 
those who have played the game for years. It occurs 
usually in one of two places, at the base of the neck 
or in the small of the back. 

“If it is in the neck, the pain and stiffness are 
in the shoulder (usually the right). If in the back, 
the soreness is in the leg, running down the sciatic 
nerve. 

“Usually the player at the beginning of the season 
is not in physical condition to stand a great deal of 
exercise at one time. Especially if he is a beginner, 
he grips his club too hard. He is using muscles con- , 
trolled by nerves whose roots are in the neck. If he 
misses the ball, he strains them. If he strikes the 
ground, he jars them. Even if he is an old-timer, he 
gets something of the same effect because his muscles 
are ae of the habit of doing that particular piece of 
work. 

“The strain in the lower back region results from 
too vigorous swinging at the ball while leaning 
slightly forward. Beginners especially often show this 
trouble, since their muscles never have been trained to 
work together in this particular fashion. 
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“In disibilities of these types, the osteopathic phy- 
sician is right at home. The results they have se- 
cured have made many friends for the American 
Osteopathic Golf Association, among other followers 
of the game.” 

RADIO 

A number of physicians attending the Louisville con- 
vention spoke over the radio. More details are published 
in the regular convention story. 

Dr. Frank P. Stanton of Boston secures considerable 
newspaper mention in connection with his fifteen minute 
talk given each Thursday night on “Mental and Physical 
Health.” Capt. Frank Heiny, who formerly practiced 
osteopathy, and later attained fame as Captain in the 139th 
Infantry in the World War, was given wide mention in 
connection with his work as announcer for station W.O.S. 
at Jefferson City, Mo 

Dr. Warren B. Davis, Long Beach, Calif., recently 
delivered a radio address on the subject “Ethics of Pro- 
fessional Advertising” under the auspices of the Long 
Beach Advertising Club. 

IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

Newspapers of Bangor, Me., report that Dr. C. B. 
Doron and others have presented the public library with 
a eee to the Osteopathic Magazine. 

he San Jose (Calif.) Mercury-Herald, in reporting 

the pice business meeting of the San Jose District 
Osteopathic Society, said that books on the history of 
osteopathy have been presented to the public libraries of 
San Jose, Palo Alto, Santa Cruz and Monterey by the 
society. 

MISCELLANEOUS NEWSPAPER MENTION 

The Bristol (Conn.) Press recently gave more than 
a half column story to the opening of offices there by 
Dr. Philip S. Spence of Hartford, and Steven C. Whiton, 
who will hold clinics for poor children two hours each 
week. Dr. Whiton is spending all his time in Bristol. 

De, Northrup@Morristown, N. J., is running a 
series of health articles in the Morristown Jerseyman and 
the Rockaway Record. 

Dr. Anna Elvira Northup, Moose Jaw, Sask., recently 
secured the publication of several health articles in Moose 
Jaw papers. 

The American Paint Journal published at St. Louis, 
recently carried a story from the headquarters of the 
National Clean-Up and Paint-Up campaign bureau, in 
which were listed a number of magazines from diverse 
fields, each of which had supported the clean-up and 
paint-up campaign. The list included the Western 
Osteopath. 

In its “Twenty-five Years Ago Today” column, the 
Milwaukee (Wisc.), Sentinel recently reported the election 
of officers held by the Wisconsin Osteopathic Society a 
quarter of a century ago. 

In its daily department, “A Peep Behind the Curtains 
of Time,” the Toronto (Ont.) Telegram, showed a picture 
of Dr. Robert B. Henderson now, and at fourteen years 
of age. 

The Fremont (Ind.) Eagle recently told of the re- 
searches in diabetes made by Dr. Stanley G. Bandeen, 
Louisville, who is a brother of the Rev. W. T. Bandeen of 
Fremont. 

Dr. M. G. Hunter, Tampa, Florida, recently had _pub- 
lished in his local papers, an interview covering the work 
of the osteopathic examining board, and insisting that 
there are no “diploma mill” osteopathic physicians in 
Florida. 

The Wilmington (Del.) News of July 1, reports that 
Dr. John W. Allen, new head of the physical department 
of the Wilmington Y. M. C. A. is a graduate of the Phila- 
delphia College of Osteopathy, 

The Bayonne, (N. J.) Times a few weeks ago, pub- 
lished a lengthy story with a picture of Daniel Donovan, 
local athlete who had just graduated from the Philadel- 
phia College of Osteopathy. 

The New Bedford, (Mass.) Standard, recently pub- 
lished a story with a two column head and pictures telling 
how Charles H. Kershaw, a student in the Kirksville Col- 
lege of Osteopathy and Surgery was spending his vaca- 
tion as a street car conductor. 

A Seattle (Wash.) newspaper runs a department 
“Chips off the old block” in which there recently appeared 
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a picture of Burton Corlett Waldo, five and a half year 
old son of Dr. and Mrs. W. E. Waldo, with a little story 
about the young man’s accomplishments as a fisherman, 
and the question whether he will be a doctor or a fire- 
man when he grows up. 


CORNELL SCIENTISTS AND THE SACRO-ILIAC 


The newspapers for weeks continued to carry news 
and comment about the alleged discovery of the sacro- 
iliac lesion by medical investigators at Cornell University 
Medical College laboratory. (Journal A. O. A., July, 
1926. p. 942). 

The Hackettstown (N. J.) Gazette of June 11, copied 
the Philadelphia Record editorial which has been repro- 
duced in the Easton (N. J.) Express on June 1, and 
which was quoted in this department last month. Dr. 
Louis C. Stern calls attention to paragraphs from the 
same in the Sauk Center (Minn.) News. 

The Petersburg, (Va.) Progress-Index, made an early 
comment on the case, concluding with the remark that 
“It seems pretty clear that the osteopaths have or will 
have the laugh on the so-called ‘regular’ doctors of the 
country.” This remark was copied in the July Osteopathic 
Magazine and in reply Dr. Gaddis said, “This is not our 
attitude” and went on to show that we appreciate the 
fact that the medical men are seeing the light. Comment- 
ing on this, again, the Progress-Index of July 12 remarked 
that this is “the proper professional spirit.” 

As was to be expected, the chiropractors took ad- 
vantage of the situation. The Chiropractor for June, 
gave two pages to the subject, headed “There Is Nothing 
New Under The Sun,” and remarked that when Arthur 
Brisbane said editorially that osteopathy announced the 
same thing long ago, “Mr. Brisbane sees the humor con- 
tained in the statement of the two medical men, but er- 
roneously confuses osteopathy with chiropractic.” 

This was reprinted and widely distributed, being 
called to our attention by Drs. C. B. Atzen, Omaha, and 
C. E. Abegglen, Colfax, Wash. 

The Maryland College of Chiropractic at Baltimore, 
put out a circular calling the medical story the medical 
steal of the century and going right ahead to claim the 
whole credit for chiropractic. 

Chiropractors at Bridgeport, Conn., ran a half page 
display advertisement concluding “The humble chiroprac- 
tors seem to have been on the right track all the time. 
And the osteopaths. Every honest theory contains some 
truth.” 

Dr. James A. Cozart, Canonsburg, Pa., inserted a 
half page advertisement in the Canonsburg Daily Note, 
telling briefly what osteopathy is, quoting Arthur Bris- 
bane, reproducing a letter written by J. William Bohrer 
to the New York Times and New York Herald. Dr. 
Cozart inserted the advertisement without the use of his 
own name. 

Other osteopathic physicians advertised the same fact 
on a smaller scale, including those at Spokane, Washing- 
ton. 

The Associated Press office at Atlanta, Georgia, sent 
out a story saying “Leading osteopaths of Georgia say 
they have known and successfully treated this trouble for 
more than twenty years and members of this profession 
are greatly interested to learn of this ‘recent discovery.’ ” 

An article claiming for osteopathy the credit due us 
in this connection was written by Dr. Ray G. Hulburt, of 
the Central office of the American Osteopathic Associa- 
tion, and published with two illustrations in the Kirks- 
ville (Mo.) Daily Express for June 28. 

A part of the same article appeared in the Elmira 
(N. Y.) Telegram of July 11. 

An interesting letter from the professor of anatomy 
at Cornell University Medical College was published in 
the Journal A. M. A. for June 12. It was called to our at- 
tention by Drs. James D. Edwards, St. Louis, Mo., and 
Frank Heine, Greensboro, N. C. It follows: 


NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY REGARDING “AD- 
JUSTMENT CURES” AT CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


To the Editor:—It has come to my notice that 
there has been widespread newspaper publicity in re- 
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gard to certain alleged discoveries at Cornell Univer- 
sity of a cure for rheumatism, sciatica and numerous 
other diseases, and the reaction of the osteopaths, chi- 
ropractors and others to these newspaper articles 
makes it seem wise that there should be a statement of 
the facts. 

An alumnus of the university and another 
physician of New York State, at their own request, 
were permitted to work in the anatomic laboratory 
of the Ithaca Division of the Cornell University Medi- 
cal College. They desired to determine whether there 
was any anatomic basis that would explain a large 
number of symptoms which they claimed were re- 
lieved by certain manipulations which they performed. 
It was their opinion that these varied symptoms were 
caused by “sacro-iliac dislocations” and that their 
manipulations “reduced” these. 

No member of the staff of the medical college 
was engaged in the investigation, and the physicians 
conducting the inquiry were unable to demonstrate 
any anatomic basis that would explain either the 
symptoms or the results that they claimed to obtain. 
I do not know the source of the newspaper story. 

Abram T. Kerr, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Professor of Anatomy, Cornell 
University Medical College. 


MEDICAL PUBLICITY 
THE MACHINE IN ILLINOIS 


The July number of the Illinois Medical Journal con- 
tains the annual report ot the lay education committee 
of the Illinois Medical society, one of the most active 
along this line of all state medical societies. 

The five fundamental policies of its campaign are 
given as follows: 

1. To make clear the meaning and necessity of the 
single standard of medical education. 

2. To teach preventive medicine, toward which the 
periodical health examination is the single greatest step. 

3. To hold back state medicine by stimulating in the 
component medical societies a responsibility for those 
public services of education and relief which, if neglected, 
tend to become official functions. 

4. To effect a working co-operation with the allied 
professions having a mutual interést with the medical 
profession in the teaching of health. 

5. To establish teamwork with the community to the 
end that all health movements may be conducted with 
guidance, counsel and direction of the organized medical 
profession. 

During the past year 914 educational talks were made 
in 79 counties at an average expense to the society of 
$2.86, indicating that many physicians were paying their 
own traveling expenses as well as donating their serv- 
ices. 

Health columns appeared in 57 downstate publica- 
tions, weeklies, by-weeklies or tri-weeklies, in nearly 
every case, over the signature of the county medical so- 
ciety. This is reported as proving much more effective 
use of the press than the news stories of society activi- 
ties. 

One hundred and thirty-one moving picture films on 
health were shown before lay audiences. 

Six broadcasting stations in Chicago gave cooperation, 
making possible 92 radio talks at an average cost to the 
society of $1.15. 

One hundred and forty-five health exhibits and demon- 
strations were staged, ranging from the elaborate demon- 
stration in connection with the Chicago Dental society, to 
simple poster exhibits lent to rural schools. 

"Activity in connection with the pre-school examina- 
tions of apparently healthy children has been manifest in 
116 towns. 

Two elaborate community health pageants were 
staged at a cost of nearly $11,000.00, the receipts being 
almost exactly the same as the cost. 
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Service was extended to a total of 73 organizations 
of varying degrees of activity and health education and 
also through the medium of ten large department stores 
in Chicago to unorganized women. It is pointed out that 
this last named appeal “seemed to reach large numbers 
of the women not in organizations and consequently less 
inclined to overstimulation and the diffusion of energy 
through a multiplicity of channels” and therefore it is 
urged that more attention be paid to this group. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT BULLETINS 


A writer in the June number of the American Journal 
of Public Health has an article giving instructions for 
the preparation of health department bulletins. He re- 
ports that such bulletins are now issued by more than 
thirty states and fifty cities. 


NEW YORK’S WELFARE COUNCIL 


Dr. H. M. Vastine, Harrisburg, Penna., a few weeks 
ago called the attention of Dr. Asa Willard, the president 
of the A. O. A., to the recently organized welfare council 
in New York City, which aims to correlate the work of 
about 2,000 public and private agencies engaged in social 
service there, which are said to spend more than $80,- 
000,000 a year. 

The welfare council divides its work into four great 
divisions, each of which is in turn made up of several 
sections. 

Division 1 includes family welfare; Division 2, health; 
Division 3, child welfare; Division 4, recreation, education 
and neighborhood activities. 

Division 2, relating to health, is divided into sections 
of prevention of disease, promotion of health and health 
education, public health nursing, hospitals, clinics, medi- 
cal social service, and the convalescent homes. 

MEDICAL SOCIETY HEALTH COLUMNS 


Dr. C. E. Abegglen, Colfax, Wash., has sent in the 
first two releases published in the Colfax Gazette by the 
Whitman County Medical society, dealing with disease 
prevention. The first was headed “Diphtheria Prevention 
Campaign” and the second, “Typhoid and Paratyphoid 
Prevention.” 

The statement appears in this second article that 
since 1912, typhoid and paratyphoid have been entirely 
eliminated from the ranks of the United States army. A 
study of world war mortality statistics is recommended to 
the compiler of these health articles. 

The Montreal Anti-Tuberculosis and General Health 
League is running an extensive series of fairly short two- 
column articles under the general head “Health.” 


UTILIZING PICTURE SYNDICATES 


The graphic section of American Medicine for March 
contains a dozen photographs handled by such syndicates 
as Wide World Photo, Underwood & Underwood, and 
International News Reel. They illustrate industrial clin- 
ics, prominent public health workers, famous American 
physicians, investigators in the Pasteur institute, a suc- 
cessful blood transfusion, a new dental clinic and other 
things of public interest connected with the progress of 
medicine. 

These are the kind of pictures that are beginning to 
be offered to the newspapers as part of the movement for 
acquainting the public with the aims and methods of 
allopathy. 

MEDICINE IN MAGAZINES 

Under the modest head “Things That Doctors Do 
Not Know,” Dr. Alexis Carrel still manages to give the 
idea that “scientific” medicine is of vast importance, in 
an article in the Scientific Monthly which when reprinted 
made two pages in the Dearborn Independent. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


Dr. F. C. Sharp, High Point, N. C., has submitted an 
advertisement seven columns wide and practically the 
length of a newspaper page, “sponsored by business men 
in the interest of better credit,” urging careful considera- 
tion to the payment of bills of physicians and dentists. 


Did you get that little blue slip requesting your dues 
for 1926-27? Well, we are waiting to get it back with 
your check for $10.00. 
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WASHINGTON NARCOTICS TO U. S. SUPREME COURT 
Internal Revenue Collector Burns Poe of the state of 
Washington, is said to be going to the United States 
Supreme Court with the question of the right of osteo- 
pathic physicians and surgeons in that state to possess 
and dispense narcotics under the Beeler Act. 


The writ of mandamus, (Jour. A. O. A., July 1926, p. 
944) asked for by Dr. W. E. Waldo and granted by Dis- 
trict Judge Neterer, contains considerable valuable ma- 
terial, but unfortunately includes also an extract from the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the state of Washing- 
ton, issued in 1916, in which it was said that surgery was 
not resorted to by osteopathic physicians even so late as 


1909. 


This decision of Judge Neterer contains the following 
paragraphs: 


“Sec. 10072, Rem. C. S., provides that ‘on the letter- 
heads, cards, signs, envelopes, etc., used by those licensed 
to practice osteopathy or osteopathy and surgery, the 
word ‘osteopathic’ shall always immediately precede the 
word ‘physician,’ and if the word ‘surgeon’ is used in con- 
nection with the same, the word ‘osteopathic’ shall im- 
mediately precede the word ‘surgeon.’ By the expressed 
provision of the act, a practitioner in osteopathy is rec- 
ognized as a ‘physician and surgeon,’ but preceding the 
designation ‘physician and surgeon,’ ‘osteopathic’ is re- 
quired. 


“By the provisions of the statutes, and so far as is 
known to me, in issuing licenses to practitioners of the 
old school, a license is issued to practice ‘medicine and 
surgery.’ The term ‘physician’ is employed by the statute 
as a general term. 


“The Washington Supreme Court in State vs. Rust, 
119 Wash. 480, at 488, recognizes an osteopath as a ‘regu- 
larly qualified physician, but not a ‘regularly qualified 
physician licensed to practice medicine.’ The medical 
laws of Washington use the term ‘physician’ in an ex- 
pansive and inclusive sense, and certificates to practition- 
ers of the old school are issued to practice ‘medicine and 
surgery’ and to osteopaths, to practice ‘osteopathy and 
surgery.’ ‘Physicians’ are entitled to registration and 
‘surgeons’ are qualified for registration. Sec. 6289g C. S., 
and amendments. The ‘Beeler Act’ excludes from its 
operation ‘any physician’ and any surgeon. 

“From the curricula of the Several regular osteopathic 
colleges and the expressed provisions of Secs. 10069 and 
10092, Rem. C. S., there is no doubt as to the right of an 
osteopath licensed to practice surgery to the same recog- 
nition under the laws of Washington as the medical sur- 
geon. The only distinction between the two classes is: 
the medic is a ‘physician and surgeon,’ and the osteopath 
is an ‘osteopathic physician and surgeon.’ 


“The ‘Beeler Act’ is a criminal statute, highly penal, 
and should be strictly construed so as to accomplish the 
object intended—prevention of unlawful traffic in nar- 
cotic drugs. Had the intent of the Legislature in the 
‘Beeler Act’ been to withhold from the osteopath the 
privilege contended for, it would have been specifically 
stated, and the general use of the word ‘physician’ hav- 
ing relation to the osteopathic practitioner would not 
have been employed, and the meaning of the word in 
other acts would have been restricted and limited.. Mr. 
Beeler, the author of the act, states in the record that 
the intention of the act was to exclude osteopathic phy- 
sicians from its operation. We cannot write in the act 
a limitation withheld by the Legislature. This conclusion 
is also sustained by the construction heretofore placed 
upon the act by the Internal Revenue Department since 
the passage of the 1923 act, supra.” 


NEW CHIROPRACTIC TACTICS 


Dr. John J. O’Connor, president of the Toronto So- 
ciety of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons, has sent in 
a newspaper clipping telling of the efforts made by a 
chiropractor to have the word, Doctor, made his first 
Christian name by court procedure. He would then be 
Mr. Doctor George Rollie Baird, and it is supposed that 
he would not trouble to use the title Mr. on his office 
signs, stationery or cards. 
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OSTEOPATHIC LICENSE RESTORED 
Newspapers state that the osteopathic license of Dr. 

A. E. Pike, Long Beach, Calif., has been restored by the 

state osteopathic board. The license was revoked about 

two years ago on the grounds that the doctor had improp- 

erly used the title “M.D.” 

WATCHING THE CANDIDATES 


Plans were made at the recent convention of the 
California Osteopathic Society to have every candidate for 
the state legislature at the next election carefully card 
indexed with a record of each one’s attitude toward os- 
teopathy. 

THE TEXAS MEDICAL LAW AND CHIROPRACTIC 

The chiropractors some weeks ago secured a tem- 
porary injunction in Federal Court against the enforce- 
ment of the Texas Medical Practice act which, of late, 
has been somewhat rigidly enforced against chiropractors. 

A special Federal court of three judges was con- 
vened to rule on the validity of the law. 

DR. WILLARD CANDIDATE FOR LEGISLATURE 

.Dr. Asa Willard, past president of the American 
Osteopthic Association, has filed as a candidate in the 
primary election, for the republican nomination for the 
lower house of the Montana legislature. 

PHYSICIANS BARRED FROM 
NNSYLVANIA HOSPITALS 

Hospitals bioe the control of the state of Pennsyl- 
vania have the right to determine the sort of treatment 
to be administered in their wards and rooms and who 
may prescribe and administer remedies therein, according 
to an opinion rendered by the office of the Attorney Gen- 
eral on June 15. 

This opinion was given to the state board of osteo- 
pathic examiners in answer to a complaint by Dr. T. L. 
Fuller of Corry, that he had been refused permission to 
give osteopathic treatment to a part-pay patient afid also 
to a patient in a private room of the Corry Hospital. 

The decision says in part: 

“The questions which Dr. Fuller raises through you 
are at once serious and delicate. By successive pieces of 
legislature osteopathic physicians and surgeons have come 
to be recognized as a complete, distinct and separate 
school of the healing art. None of this legislation, how- 
ever, has endowed osteopathic practitioners with the legal 
right to make use of the facilities of hospitals in which 
the methods of treatment recognized and maintained by 
older schools, such as allopathy and homeopathy, pre- 
vail. 

“Within the scope of their charters, charitable cor- 
porations, such as hospitals, are managed and controlled 
by boards of trustees, which determine the financial, busi- 
ness and administrative policies of such institutions: 
Phila. v. Penna. Hospital, 154 Pa. 9, Daly’s Estate, 208 Pa. 
58; Gable v. Sisters, supra. 

“The Corry Hospital acted entirely within its rights 
in excluding Dr. Fuller from the treatment of the part- 
pay patient whom he had occasion to take there, and also 
refusing to allow him to treat a private room patient 
there. It is conceivable that this situation may be harm- 
ful to the health and welfare of the people of the Com- 
monwealth, but the remedy lies with the legislature and 
not through any legal proceeding at present known to the 


OSTEOPATHIC PHYSICIANS AS HEALTH OFFICERS 

More or less newspaper discussion resulted from the 
appointment of Dr. C. E. Abegglen as city health officer of 
Colfax, Washington (Jour. A. O. A., July, 1926. p. 944). 

A medical doctor who formerly lived in Colfax had a 
letter of a column or so published, headed “What’s the 
Matter With Colfax?” in which he said: 

“The care of the sick and general health measures 
for the Army, Navy, Public Health Service, in fact all 
government bodies of this country and of the world 
is done by Doctors of Medicine and the fads, faddists, 
and cults are not recognized. ... There are as many 
fads in health matters as there are varieties of pickles, 
and mors, or cults in religion... . 

“Why is Colfax city council trying to force upon 
Colfax as health officer an individual not having the 
qualifications demanded by the state, and one whom 
the state refuses to recognize? 

. Does your health officer have to belong to 
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the Methodist, Baptist or Catholic church? Must he 
be democrat or republican, wet or dry, Mason or 
K. C.?..... Since you have many men qualified for 
such service but appoint them not, the non-resident 
reader of your local paper wonders— 

“What’s the matter with Colfax?” 


This was answered by a resident of Colfax, under 
— “Well, What Is the Matter With Colfax?” She 
said: 

“T have no special quarrel with doctors of medi- 
cine, doctors of osteopathy, chiropractors, etc., as all 
doctors will make mistakes unless they are very care- 
ful and successful in diagnosis . . 

“Osteopathy is young and strong and, since it is 
built on the firm foundation of knowledge and deep 
study, its rise is certain and can no longer be classed 
as a vision. It is sponsored by broad-minded, think- 
ing people and by grateful, satisfied patients. 

“I believe these doctors of osteopathy, etc., did 
a wonderful work during the crisis of the flu and are 
especially efficient in pneumonia, misplacements, etc., 
and, since they must pass the same examination, in 
this state, as the medical doctors before they can prac- 
tice, they are, therefore, as well qualified as any medi- 
cal man to act as Health Officer. 

“What’s the matter with Colfax? .... She has 
preserved a spirit of progress right up to the present 
day including the election of Dr. Abegglen .... be- 
cause he is a man qualified to fill the position.” 


Current Comment 


CABIN DR. STILL WAS BORN IN TO 
BE MOVED TO KIRKSVILLE 


DR. GEORGE M. LAUGHLIN BUYS BUILDING FROM OWNER 
IN VIRGINIA 


The log cabin in which Dr. Andrew Taylor Still, the 
founder of osteopathy, was born, near Jonesville, Va., is to 
be moved to Kirksville and placed in a park near the A. S. O. 
buildings, according to an, announcement made this morning 
by Dr. George M. Laughlin, president of the K. C. O. S., who 
has purchased the building. This will be a valuable addition 
to the “home of osteopathy,’ which contains the first school 
building in which osteopathy was taught as well as the largest 
and most modern school buildings of the kind in the country. 

Dr. Laughlin owns a five-acre tract of land at the north 
end of Fifth street near the A. S. O. buildings and this is to 
be improved and the cabin placed on it so that it will not 
only be a spot of great interest to all osteopaths, but the park 
will be one of the beauty spots of Kirksville. Dr. Laughlin 
stated that he expects to pave the street to the park and will 
spend several thousand dollars in beautifying the site. 


The cabin is located on a tract of land in Virginia which 
was entered by Dr. Still’s father in 1822. The cabin was 
built at that time and it was here that Dr. Still was born in 
1828. This makes the cabin over 100 years old and aside 
from some slight decay, it is standing and occupied as it was 
at that time. It contains a wood floor and a stone fireplace. 
The owner of the farm, a Mr. Wygal, who is 81 years old, 
has lived in the cabin since 1854. The tract of land has 
changed hands only four times since it was entered by Dr. 
Still’s father. 

Another thing of interest to be brought here by Dr. 
Laughlin is a sprout from the old grape vine in which Dr. Still 
placed his head one day and relieved a — which put 
him to thinking about the new science. Still in his 
“Autobiography” speaks of discovering pi through 
placing the back of his head in the grapevine and when Dr. 
Laughlin visited the old home place he sought out this vine. 
The owner of the place pointed it out to him, and although 
the original trunk, which Dr. Laughlin stated is as large as 
the trunk of a tree, is dead, there was a new vine growing 
up from the roots, which will be brought here and put out 
alongside the log cabin. 

Dr. Laughlin stated this morning that he expects to have 
the cabin torn down and moved here this fall. He will send 
a Kirksville man there to superintend the work of moving 
the cabin. 


Dr. Laughlin visited the scene of Dr. Still's birthplace 
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while on his trip to the A. O. A. convention, driving there 
from Louisville. 

Jonesville is located off of a railroad in the southwest 
corner of Virginia, near the border lines of West Virginia 
and Tennessee, and although it is a county seat town, it 
contains only 200 or 300 people and looks as if it had under- 
gone but little change during the past century. The court- 
house is said to be more than 100 years old. The farm on 
which the cabin is located is about three miles from the town. 
Dr. Laughlin and his family spent a day looking over the 
scenes of that community and visiting with the folks there — 
Kirksville Daily Express. 


NO PECUNIARY PROFIT TO K. C. O. S. 
ORGANIZERS 


NEW ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION HAVE BEEN 
COMPLETED 


“Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Surgery” is now 
the official name of the combined American School of 
Osteopathy and the Andrew T. Still College of Osteopathy 
and Surgery, under the new incorporation papers, which have 
just been received, and which show clearly the fact that the 
institution is on a non-profit basis. 

The articles of agreement upon which the formal court 
decree is based provide: 

“No pecuniary profit is to accrue to any of the founders 
hereof or to any other persons any dividends of any nature 
whatsoever, but all income from said college shall be retained 
by the board of trustees thereof, and shall be used for the 
purposes of operating, enlarging and perpetuating the cor- 
poration.” 

The article above shows the carrying out of the idea 
back of the founding of the Andrew T. Still College of 
Osteopathy and Surgery, namely, that of building up an 
institution for the osteopathic profession and as a gift to the 
world for a memorial to the “Old Doctor.” 

The seven trustees who are named in the articles of 
incorporation as the first board are George M. Laughlin, Earl 
H. Laughlin, A. C. Hardy, Harry M. Still, Charles E. Still, 
Blanche Still Laughlin and F. L. Bigsby. The first officers 
of the consolidated corporation are: President, George M. 
Laughlin; vice president, F. L. Bigsby; secretary, W. L. 
Barnard; treasurer, Harry M. Still—-Kirksville Daily Express. 


SECRETARY’S SCHEDULE 
_July—Lansing, Michigan, Rotary Club and local as- 
sociation. 
August 16-17—Billings, Mont., state convention. 


August—Calgary, Alta., following Montana meeting, 
then California on vacation. 


September 28-29-30— Grand Island, Neb., Service 
Clubs and school assembly talks; state convention. 


October 1—Shenandoah, Iowa. 


October 7-8—Wichita, Kan., college assemblies; state 
convention. 


October—Osteopathic colleges. 
October—Mason City, Iowa. 
October—Chicago, Kiwanis Club. 

November 3-4 (?)—Indiana, state convention. 


A group of enthusiastic doctors who took the P. G. Course given 
by the A. O. A. following the Louisville Convention. 


CURRENT COMMENT 


Some of the members of the P. G. Faculty at Louisville. 


My practice has been better than ever since being 
at the Chicago postgraduate course. In fact, it is nearly 
doubled since I took that work, Dr. L. K. Mathews writes, 
and sends out the following card on his return from 
the P. G 

“Dr. L. K. Mathews announces his return 
from Chicago Medical Clinics and the A. T. Still 

Research Institute Postgraduate Course. Dr. 

Mathews will resume practice as usual with the 

addition of another office to his suite with en- 

trance at 705 Pontiac Bank Building.” 


0. M. COMMENT 


The O. Ms. certainly get results. 
CECIL C. CURTIS. 
I have just read the July O. M. and wish to express 
appreciation of “The Challenge of the Unachieved.” 
ASA WILLARD. 


Bet- 


BENJ. S. JOLLY. 
I want to thank you for the splendid stuff contained 


in the Magazine, and for courteous treatment. 
W. O. POOL. 


Hope to send more 


Please find inclosed my check for June O. Ms. 
ter every month. 


The new O. M. is wonderful. 
of them this month. 
FRANK J. McGUERTY, 
Enclosed find check for two hundred O. Ms, as per 
contract for July issue. The July issue was fine. Got 
started here late in June, but put out about 160 copies. 
Keep up the good work; the O. M. is the only magazine 
I can see. 
GEORGE C. EOFF. 
My July 100 copies of the O. M. are so darned good 
I am going to have to ask you to send me another 100. 
H. W. PAINE. 
Don’t be like the fellow who sowed a few grains of 
corn seed, and just because he didn’t have corn muffins 
the following morning for breakfast, gave up, feeling that 
sowing had no value. Learn to wait and give “it” time 
to grow. 
Just so with O. Ms. They do grow. Mine has, and it 
is reaping a harvest for me. It will do the same for you. 


I really think it is the best ever. 
LEO STURMER. 


Wonderfully fine address to graduating class in July 


O. M. Keep it up. 
Helen M. Baldwin. 


Have just finished reading July number of your Maga- 
zine and, as usual, am again thrilled with the wonderful 
science of osteopathy. Your address to the graduates 
was, indeed, much enjoyed. I wish all my friends had a 
copy of the July Magazine and could thus learn of the 
rapid growth of osteopathy. 

Oh, let the good work advance. 

Anna R. Tedford. 


I must say the shield surely is good looking. I am 


very anxious to get it on my car. 


J. H. Le Pere. 
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Case Histories 


FRACTURE OF THE ATLAS VERTEBRA 
. A Case History 

Patient—Male, aged 45 years, a farmer from a neigh- 
boring town. Visited my office March 11, 1926. 

History.—While working with his hired man bracing up 
the roof of a shed a large timber fell and struck him on 
the left side of his head and bent his neck sharply to the 
right, knocking him to the ground. He was unconscious 
for a few minutes but with help was able to walk to the 
house. He went to bed and in the morning the muscles 
of both sides and back of his neck were tightly contracted, 
tender and painful. He complained of pain through his 
head. Their local medical doctor was called. There was 
no evidence of external injury to the head or neck except 
the contracted muscles (the patient was wearing a heavy 
cap when the accident occurred) and the doctor did not 
have an x-ray made, taking it for granted there was no 
internal injury. His verdict was that there was nothing 
much wrong and left with some such remark. He did 
not make another call. 

After a few days most of the pain in his head left him 
and he began to feel much better although he experienced 
difficulty in swallowing, in the use of his tongue and in 
talking. For several days his condition remained about the 
same. On March 11, ten days after the accident, he con- 
sulted me at my office. 

Physical Findings—The man seemed to feel fairly well 
except for the above mentioned symptoms. He had been 
out of the house and doing a little work about the yard. 
His head was held in a fixed position by the contracted 
muscles and as he could not move it without considerable 
pain he held it in one position. I made no effort to turn 
his head in examining it as I was suspicious of internal 
injury. On protrusion the tongue deviated to the left; 
speech was thick; was bothered with saliva collecting in 
the back of his throat producing a slight cough every few 
minutes; swallowing was difficult and, as he expressed it, 
he had to push his food down. 

I thought no great harm could be done by watching 
the case a day or two. I treated the tender area with 
diathermy twice each day for two days. No change in the 
symptoms, or relaxation of the muscles took place so I 
insisted on an x-ray of the skull. Nothing out of the 
ordinary was found, so we went back to my office, and I 
very carefully examined the cervical area again. For the 
first time I turned his head to the right and as I started 
to turn it back again I noticed a distinct crepitus, I re- 
peated this with the same results. The movement was 
very painful to the patient. He turned pale and was 
nauseated for a few minutes. On palpation I found an ex- 


Fig. 1.—X-ray of fractured cervical vertebra showing some knit- 
ting of bone. 
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tremely painful 
point which I 
thought was be- 
tween the first 
and second ver- 
tebra. The pain 
was mainly on 
the right side and 
toward the spin- 
ous processes. I 
immediately took 
the patient back 
for an x-ray of 
the cervical ver- 
tebra with results 
as shown in the 
accompanying 
picture, Fig. 1, 
which shows a 
fracture with 
= some _ displace- 
ment of the pos- 
terior arch of the 
atlas vertebra. 


Fig. 2.—Showing cast applied for fracture 
of the atlas. Picture taken before placing 
band over forehead. 


I made no attempt to approximate the broken ends 
of the vetebra as about two weeks had elapsed since the 
accident and we were afraid that further injury might re- 
sult in paralysis. We placed the neck and shoulders in a 
cast as shown in Fig. 2. Later we placed an elastic band 
about two inches wide around the forehead attaching it to 
the back of the cast to provide better fixation of the head. 
The cast remained on four weeks. The symptoms have 
cleared up except for a very little of the paralysis in the 
tongue which was still present on April 15. The patient 
was allowed to be up and about all of the time he was 
wearing the cast. 

The paralysis in this case can probably be explained in 
this way. The hypoglossal nerve could have been damaged 
directly shortly after it emerges slightly discal from the 
skull by way of the hypoglossal canal, or the damage 
could have been to its connections with the spinal or 
sympathetic nerves. 

SUMMARY 

This case for several reasons is worthy of report. It 
is remarkable for a man to go about with a fracture of the 
atlas almost two weeks with so little damage to surround- 
ing tissue. Had it not been for the tightly contracted 
sternocleidomastoid muscles doubtless this patient could 
not have done so. There is another feature to the case. 
It demonstrates how publicity sometimes starts. I told 
a friend about the case offhand, whereupon he immediately 
wrote it up and reported it to the Associated Press. It 
was published in newspapers all over the country and 
broadcast by at least two radio stations in Iowa. The fact 
that the case was cared for by an osteopathic physician 
was not mentioned. 

But the most important reason for reporting this case 
takes the form of a warning to some of the younger 
practitioners. Do not try to adjust everything that comes 


into your office. 
HERPES ZOSTER 

Patient—Female, aged 60 years; housekeeper; born in 
Missouri. 

Chief Complaint—Pain in the right side, most intense 
over gall-bladder area; extreme tenderness sixth, seventh 
and eighth vertebrae, right side. 

Family History.—Negative. 

Patient’s History—A well preserved woman, looked to be 
about 60 years old; the mother of several children; had 
been a widow several years and remarried some three or 
four years ago. Had always been rugged, with a negative 
previous history. Had received medical treatment for gall- 
stones and an operation had been advised. Some weeks 
ago she fell across a tub of water, striking the tub with 
her right side and chest. 

Present Illness—Began with pain under both shoulder 
blades, later extending to right side. She thought her 
circulation was poor because she had cold feet. The 
severity of the pain has been replaced with a burning pain 
more or less circumscribed to the region of the eighth rib. 
Complains of general weakness. 

Physical Examination.—General appearance: Color toxic, 
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with an anxious facial expression. Height, 5 feet 3 inches. 
Temperature, 98.6. Respiration, 18. Pupil, reflex negative. 
Teeth, some of them bad; pyorrhea. Hair, white and 
heavy. Ears, negative. Tongue, coated. Pharynx, negative. 
Tonsils, questionable. Neck, inspection negative. Nose 
palpation, negative. 

Thorax Inspection —Marked irregular rash on right chest 
in area covered by distribution of seventh and eighth inter- 
costal nerves. 

Auscultation—Type of respiration: Normal vesicular 
type of respiration, with no impairment of lung expansion. 
Friction sounds, none. Rales, none. Vocal or friction 
fremities, none. Apex beat, at the fifth intercostal, inside 
the nipple line. Heart sounds, mitral. Aortic and pul- 
monary sounds, normal. 

Abdomen Inspection. — Negative. Palpation: Extreme 
tenderness over gall-gladder region; percussion, negative; 
stomach, negative; spleen and liver, held to be question- 
able with the history of tenderness over the liver region. 
Intestines, history of constipation. Kidneys, held to be 
questionable until urinalysis had been made. Uterus, 
negative. 

Spine (Sitting)-—-The cervical region appeared normal. 
There was a muscular tension at the seventh and eighth dor- 
sal vertebrae, marked on the right side. Extremities—Neg- 
ative. Reflexes—Patellar Babinski and Romberg appeared 
normal. Blood Pressure.—Systolic 150, diastolic 120; pulse 40. 
X-ray.—Not used. 

Urinalysis.—Specific gravity, 1020; albumin, none; sugar, 
none; reaction, acid; color, light straw. 


DISCUSSION 


Notwithstanding this case had been diagnosed as gall- 
stones and surgery advised, I found nothing that would 
indicate an involvement of the gall-bladder except the 
history of pain, and as my examination shows the patient 
practically normal in every way, except the pain and rash 
in the region described, by the distribution of the seventh 
and eighth intercostal nerves in the right side, together 
with our physical findings of a strictly well marked 
osteopathic lesion where these ribs articulate with the 
vertebrae, we were forced to a diagnosis of herpes zoster. 
Treatment advised, osteopathic. The patient was given 
osteopathic treatment for about two weeks and showed 
improvement from the first. Made a rapid recovery and 
at this time, November 12, there has been no recurrence. 


W. S. Corpin. 


Diagnosis and Treatment 


: [Many methods of diagnostic and therapeutic technic are described 

in this column from time to time, but their publication does not 

manag that they have the official endorsement of the Association.— 
ditor. ] 


PREOPERATIVE-POSTOPERATIVE CARE OF THE 
BOWEL INVOLVING THE QUESTION OF 
FLUIDS IN THE BODY, SHOCK 
AND ACIDOSIS* 


Dr. Curtis Brigham opened the discussion by stating 
that it was impossible to prevent postoperative acidosis 
if the patient was in a bad state when he came in and 
there was no time to prepare him. Under those condi- 
tions it was impossible to use fruit juices and diet for 
thirty-six hours and alkalizing agents like sodium bicar- 
bonate and sometimes calso water. There are various 
alkalinizing agents and various methods of increasing 
alkalinity or the alkaline reserve, but there is nothing 
much better than baking soda and orange juice or the 
fruit juices. 

Dr. Hurt, of Eagle Rock, said that if he had three 
days to prepare a case there would be no vomiting, and 
that acidosis was not likely to occur. The postoperative 
vomiting is caused by irritation of the alimentary tract, 
although many times by profound acidosis, which in turn 
may be due to prolonged use of anesthetic. So a short 
anesthetic, and a light one, is advisable. 

Dr. Goodfellow reported that Dr. Harry Brigham 
uses a very light anesthetic in his mastoid cases. Dr. 
Goodfellow said he regularly gave a large dose of castor 
oil before operations. In four or five hours the bowel is 
active for three or four hours and the patient gets a good 


* Meeting of Los Angeles Clinical Group, March 17, 1926. 
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sleep. Practically no vomiting on the operating table and 
very little after, although the patients who have one vom- 
iting spell do better and suffer less than those who have 
none 

Dr. Jones thinks vomiting reflex is mechanical and 
says that in his cases he does not have much because he 
does not penetrate the peritoneal cavity in his -prostatic 
and kidney work. Recommends the sodium bicarbonate 
solution as retention enema through a pressure syringe. 


Dr. Ernest Bashor questions if orange juice exclu- 
sively for three days preoperative is a good thing and 
thinks it is better if the patient has a little substantial 
food in the bowel and that the patient will react better, 
peristalsis will return sooner, and there be less sickness 
and gas pains. Does not get as good results with a fast 
as with light diet; prefers bisodal over bicarbonate be- 
cause of taste and more alkalies. Questions the too exces- 
sive use of alkalies on account of the danger of alkalosis. 

Dr. Harry Brigham agreed emphatically on the dan- 
ger of alkalosis and says that there is a preponderance of 
pH. and embarrassed respiration; that even in alkalosis 
the urine might show both acetone and diacetic acid; and 
that urinalyses do not tell acid in the blood stream. 

Dr. Curtis Brigham said marked acidosis is corrected 
regularly by proper alkalinizing and instanced high dia- 
cetic and acetone in the urine as acidosis. 


Dr. James Watson objected that there was necessarily 
no relationship between acetone in the urine and acidosis; 
that acetone is the result of disturbance of that metabo- 
lism, and that here can be an acidosis, mainly in decreased 
pH., without either acetone or diacetic in the urine, to 
which again Dr. Harry Brigham agreed positively. 

Dr. Jones also agreed that urinalysis alone was not 
sufficient and Dr. Goodfellow stated that blood chemistry 
was necessary to determine acidosis. 

Dr. Curtis Brigham reported that in some cases where 
patients are vomiting and in a bad state when they come 
into the hospital they introduce intravenous use of alka- 
lies; and that postoperatively a hot water bottle in the 
middle of the back or an ice pack over the stomach will 
oftentimes stop vomiting. 

Dr. Harry Brigham expressed the opinion that some- 
times vomiting is advisable in order to get rid of irritating 
material, to which Dr. Ernest Bashor agreed. 


Dr. Jones remarked it was comforting to have some-, 


thing to heave on when pain is severe. 

Dr. Curtis Brigham said that those who have been 
accustomed to taking sedatives, coal tar derivatives, and 
laxatives of the coal tar type, are more likely to develop 
cyanosis .and cyanosis nearly always occurs in cases of 
acidosis. To which Dr. Harry Brigham replied that alka- 
losis is probably the cause of the cyanosis and that there 
is a narrow margin in the respiratory cessation in 
alkalosis. 

Dr. Merrill asked Dr. Brigham how he determined 
acidosis and stated that there is apparently no effort to 
determine the pH., and that he objected to use of both 
castor oil and the alkalies because castor oil will disturb 
the resistance of a strong athlete. And alkalies, he said, 
should only be used where there is a definite indication 
as determined by the pH. Dr. Brigham said there is 
plenty of evidence in the urine and the only standard for 
determination is by observation and clinically. 

Dr. Chandler said that he couldn’t fit acidosis into a 
real condition; that it was such an intricate problem and 
so unstable a thing no definite conclusion could be 
reached. He said probably they were not talking about 
the same thing. He said that we deal too much in gener- 
alities and because the ideas on the subject are going 
through constant change we must keep up to date. 

Qr. Curtis Brigham states that there is a large amount 
of acidosis in every one of the cases and that sometimes 
catgut can be eaten out altogether too soon by reason of 
acid in the tissues. 

Dr. Chandler questioned the justifiability of using 
glucose because it overloaded an already exhausted capac- 
ity for oxydation. He stated that the corelation between 
clinical states and the acidalkali phenomena should be 
studied, and that the acetone urea state of blood and the 
tissues were two different things; that we were apt to 
overlook these things without adequate analysis of our 
data. The tendency to go on general impression and de- 
pend upon memory is not scientific and that we should 
compile our data. Dr. Curtis Brigham said that he was 
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not guessing at these cases; that a period of such cases 
well in the daytime and acutely sick by night, and acute 
appendicitis, show good recovery. Others have been sick 
for a long time, showing depleted alkali reserve. 

Dr. Chandler said that maybe some of the cases in 
which orange juice and soda have given results were the 
result of the vitamin C in the orange juice; in fact there 
were instances of very rapid recovery from neuritis by 
feeding of vitamins. 

Mr. Dowey, a student at Yale medical school, who 
has been working with Draper in New York and Cox at 
Trenton, N. J., on gastro-intestinal problems, told of the 
effort of these men to trace neurosis and psychosis to 
toxemia and the cecal infection; said that Draper felt so 
little was known that it was almost a waste of time to 
argue about it; said that Draper did not use castor oil but 
takes the patient to the hospital, cleans him out thor- 
oughly with enemas, feeds him up on a balanced diet, and 
when his blood chemistry shows a formal pH., then 
operates. Controls the pH. by diet. Said that Mendel at 
Yale told him last month that no one knew anything very 
definite about vitamins. 


OSTEOPATHY, COLOR AND LIGHT 


W. C. DAWES, D.O. 
Bozeman, Mont. 


Dr. Still gave to the world certain fundamental prin- 
ciples regarding the maintenance and restoration of 
health. These principles being new, and a radical de- 
parture from the accepted theories, bitter opposition was 
roused on one hand and loyal support on the other. 

No cause or truth has been proved or disproved by 
the loyalty of its friends, or the bitterness of its enemies. 
In the test tube of time, truth is established and error 
destroyed. Scientific tests and the experience of thou- 
sands of patients proclaim the truth of Dr. Still’s asser- 
tions. 

Various definitions of osteopathy have been given, 
and doubtless, new ones will yet be given. The teaching 
of Dr. Still was that all healing must come from within 
the body; that structural derangement caused disease, 
and that the adjustment of the misplaced parts, especially 
the vertebrae and ribs, was necessary to restore health. 
All curative agents are of benefit only when they work 
in harmony with Nature, and it is true that we ofttimes 
do as much good by the things we do not do, as by the 
things we do. 

In the final analysis, we have just this to consider: 
does the thing we are doing assist or hinder Nature? 
If we give more heed to that and less to upholding this 
or that dogma, the world would be much better off. 

Recently, I heard this statement by a Kansas City 
surgeon: “All healing comes from within the cells them- 
selves.” To those of the osteopathic profession, that 
statement has a very familiar ring; for Dr. Still taught 
this from the very first conception of osteopathy. 

A St. Louis.specialist made this statement regarding 
the treatment of throat conditions: “I am convinced that 
the less you put into the throat, be it the finger or local 
applications, and the more you depend upon osteopathy, 
the better results you will get.” Neither of these men 
are osteopaths, but they have the vision of giving Nature 
a chance; and the latter emphasizes what not to do as 
well as what to do. 

The conception of the possibilities and application of 
osteopathy has grown and broadened, but the fundamental 
truths are unchanged; they stand today based upon 
— through structural integrity of every part of the 

ody. 

Scientific investigation and clinical experience prove 
that the body functions are altered through abnormal 
position of the bony parts of the body, especially the 
vertebrae and ribs, and that the body functions are im- 
proved by the correction of these abnormalities. 

The question then arises, will anything aside from 
adjustment or correction of the abnormal physical rela- 
tions, affect health or disease? 

A little dip into the “Rule of Three” brings some 
interesting matters before us. For instance, we have 
the “Sun, Moon and Stars,” “Life, Liberty and the Pursuit 
of Happiness,” “Love, Honor and Cherish,” “Live, Move 
and have our Being,” “Food, Air and Water,” necessary 
to sustain life, and we even have the “Eternal Triangle” 
to perplex us. The above expressions are not accidental, 
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ig they were formed in harmony with the “Rule of 
ree.” 

Considering this rule, we are led to ask, does oste- 
opathy embrace all, or do we need to complete the trio? 

Dr. Still never contended that he had all the truth, 
as the following statement clearly shows: “I but have 
the squirrel, (osteopathy) by the tail, it is for those who 
follow to pull him out of the tree.” 

Osteopathy, Light and Color. Do these three form 
a harmonious trio? We know not what life is, but we 
do know that it is impossible without light, and the sun 
is the source of our light and heat. 

All body activity, every function, goes back to the 
individual cell, and to stimulate or retard the action of 
the cell, is to touch the foundation of life. 

The healing and germicidal action of the sun’s rays 
has long been recognized, but the matter of the applica- 
tion of the rays has been a difficult problem. 

Light is essential to vigorous life, its influence pen- 
etrates to the deepest cells, stimulating their normal 
function or activity. 

The poisons of the body are in a measure neutralized 
by light, and the organs of elimination are stimulated. 
Since light stimulates normal cell function, it must be 
beneficial in maintaining and restoring health. 

Is there a field or need for Color? 

If we had but one color, doubtless we could maintain 
life for a number of years, but much of the joy of life 
would be missing, and whatever decreases our joy, 
shortens our lives. Aside from the pleasure of variety, 
color has a distinct place in the matter of life and health. 

Before scientists had brought to the attention of the 
world the effects of color, it was known that blue was 
restful while red was stimulating. Red may be violently 
stimulating to one person and only mildly so to another. 
If you are too active in the principle represented by red, 
this color will produce an extreme stimulation. If you 
have a predominance of the principle represented by a 
sedative color, you need the stimulating color to counter- 
act the sedative forces that predominate. 

Color, correctly applied, is the balance wheel of life; 
toning down an over-active effect, adding where there is 
a deficiency. 

Through scientific investigation and clinical experi- 
ence, a system of color application fitting the needs of 
the body in health and disease, has been worked out. 

Most people are living in an unbalanced condition 
of color relations, which when recognized and properly 
corrected, has a wonderful influence upon the health and 
life of the individual, bringing the system to a color 
balance or harmony. 

Through the Mountain Sun equipment, with the 
Harmono Chrome color attachment, both light and color 
may be applied, giving either the pure sun’s rays, or color 
balance, or both may be used where indicated. 

To me there is the most perfect harmony in oste- 
opathy, light and color, and I place them side by side 
with “Life, Liberty and the Pursuit of Happiness.” 


THE THREE DAMS 
E. TRACY PARKER, D.O. 
Portland, Ore. 

In the body are three potential dams. You cannot 
read Dr. Still’s books without being impressed by the 
number of times he tells you to raise the clavicle, relax 
the diaphram or lift the intestinal tract out of pelvis. An- 
other interesting thing about his book is that he gives 
us very little technic. When I first read them I was very 
much disappointed by this fact, but I have come to believe 
that he did it purposely because we would not be in- 
clined to go beyond what he said to do. He laid down the 
principles for us—told us what we would find. He said, 
“find it, fix it, and let it alone.” There is a wonderful lot 
in that single instruction. 

I believe the average person has one or more of the 
above named conditions. And they are no doubt brought 
on in great majority of instances by posture and nerve 
strain. 
RAISING THE CLAVICLE 

I believe contractures or subluxations at the base 
of the neck have the most general effect on the body. The 
degree of contracture will determine whether the con- 
dition is chronic or acute. The method I use in relaxing 
this region is very simple. The patient lies on the floor 
and I sit down by his side facing opposite direction. I 
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take my shoe off and put my foot in axilla, then grasp 
wrist with both hands. I make tension on arm and ask 
the patient to relax shoulder. Then I pump the shoulder 
horizontally. I also make lateral and perpendicular pulls. 
This alone will relieve pain in most any part of the body. 


RELAXING THE DIAPHRAGM 

Severe contractions in diaphram affect efferent circu- 
lation more than either of the other two. It no doubt has 
a marked effect on the return. 

I have patient sit on floor between two chairs. I 
stand on the chairs, grasp patient’s wrists, then ask him 
to let air rush in and out of lungs as if panting. Then I 
lift patient clear of floor and shake him up and down 
about half a dozen times. Do this about three times. The 
secret in this method is the panting. That means the 
diaphram is carried to its full amount of excursion each 
way. 

LIFTING INTESTINAL TRACT 
The congestions caused by the bowels settling into the 
pelvis I believe are the hardest to handle because people 
are careless in their habits of sitting and standing. Lots 
of them have forgotten how to use the abdominal muscles. 
The intestinal tract is attached to the back bone as it is 
in quadrupeds. Instead of standing on all fours we stand 
on our hind quarters. The jar of walking, the weight of 
food in the tract and our sitting posture all tend to force 
the tract into the pelvis. The correction method I use is 
to have the patient lie on the floor, then I stand between 
the legs. I squat down and slip my arms under knees; 
hold the knees close to my side and stand up. Be sure 
patient is relaxed. When in this position I raise on my 
toes and then let weight fall on heels. Practitioner’s knees 
should be held stiff. It is most interesting to note the 

change that takes place in the abdomen. 


Gonorrheal Arthritis. Preliminary Report of a New 
Treatment.—Thomas C. Stellwagen. J. urology, Balti- 
more, 1925, XIV, 661. 

The sites of the focal infection which causes gonor- 
rheal arthritis are usually the prostate and seminal vesicle. 
A new method for eliminating the foci of infection is 
presented. 

Pregl’s iodin solution, which contains free iodin, ions 
of iodin, hypo-iodids and hypo-iodates, ions of sodium, 
and certain buffer salts, is injected directly into the 
seminal through the rectal mucosa. 

As the rectal mucosa is not highly sensitive over the 
vesicular area no anesthetic is necessary. Preparatory to 
the operation, the patient is given a purge, and restricted 
from food for 10 or 12 hours. Immediately before the 
injection the lower bowel is cleansed by enema and the 
rectum washed with boric acid. The patient is placed 
in the knee chest position. After the point of injection 
is located with the finger, a long rigid tonsil needle is 
inserted, the syringe containing the Pregl’s solution is 
locked upon the needle and 3 c. c. of the solution slowly 
forced into the parts. An assistant should depress the 
plunger of the syringe while the surgeon’s finger keeps 
the needle in position. The tension of the surrounding 
area can be felt to increase as the solution enters and 
the outline of the vesicle gradually disappears. 

There can not be absolute certainty that the needle 
is within the vesicle, but experiments have shown that so 
long as the needle is in its immediate vicinity the treat- 
ment is effective. ; 

In about 150 injections no untoward results have 
been seen. Three patients have had bloody emissions 
+ ates day, and one had a rise of temperature and 
chill. 

Seven cases are reported. 


Oo. & O. L. DUES 
Members of the O. & O. L. Society are requested to 
send their checks for $5.00 for this year’s dues, to Dr. 
Howard C. Gilchrist, Secretary-Treasurer, 4709 Wood- 
ward Ave., Detroit, or to Dr. Gertrud Helmecke, Chair- 
man of the Membership Committee, 3010 Woodburn Ave., 
Cincinnati. 
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Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 


CoNDUCTED BY AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC SOCIETY OF 
OPHTHALMOLOGY AND OT0-LARYNGOLOGY 


J. M. Watters, D.O., Chairman 


The American Osteopathic Society of Ophthalmology 
and Otolaryngology held its usual interesting convention 
at Louisville the week just preceding the National conven- 
tion of the A. O. A. This convention is without ques- 
tion one of the snappiest in existence. Osteopaths who 
do ear, nose, throat and eye work and do not belong to 
this society are missing a rare treat. Every convention 
is a highly educative entertainment. 

The first day of the convention was given up to the 
examination of clinics. Many interesting cases were 
brought in and much valuable information given to those 
who were fortunate enough to be present. 

Thursday morning from 7:30 to 9:00 there were tonsil 
and submucous operations. It was a pleasure to watch 
our osteopathic surgeons work. Each one was an artist. 
If the readers of this column have any head surgery to be 
performed they can safely trust it to our osteopathic 
specialists. 

The program was one of the best ever presented, the 
speakers being Drs. L. S. Larimore, Kansas City, Mo.; J. 
Deason, Chicago; C. C. Reid, Denver, Colo.; C. M. LaRue, 
Columbus, Ohio; J. M. Watters, Newark, N. J.; C. J. Gad- 
dis, Chicago; C. J. Johnson, Louisville, Ky.; J. D. Ed- 
wards, St. Louis, Mo.; M. M. Brill, New York City; A. C. 
Hardy, Kirksville, Mo.; G. S. Moore, Chicago, Ill.; P. T. 
Collinge, Los Angeles; E. C. Brann, Wichita, Kans. 

Many new methods of treatment were brought out 
and many old ones thoroughly reviewed. Mechanical 
auditory devices in the treatment of deafness came in for 
considerable discussion, both favorable and unfavorable. 
The majority held the opinion that it would not be advis- 
able to purchase any of these devices at the present time 
inasmuch as they are in their infancy, the price far too 
high, and the results, so far reported, too negligible. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year were Dr. 
Glenn S. Moore, Chicago, President; Dr. A. C. Hardy, 
Kirksville, vice president and Dr. Howard Gilchrist, De- 
troit, secretary and treasurer. Under the guidance of this 
splendid corps of men the O. & O. L. will go forward to 
still greater heights. 

The spirit of the members of the society was shown 
when, knowing that our treasury was facing an unavoid- 
able deficit, the sum of $1,200 was raised in a very few 
minutes. To me nothing could more strikingly show the 
loyalty and well wishes of the members than a display of 
this kind. 

I cannot too strongly urge every one who is doing 
ear, nose, throat and eye work to join the O. & O. L. and 
become a part of this wonderful society. It is filling a 
want that could not be filled in any other way in the 
osteopathic profession. 

The dues are only $5 a year and this entitles you to 
six issues of the O. & O. L. Journal and to a wonderful 
program once a year. Either one is worth five or ten 
times the amount paid for all. Write Dr. Gilchrist 
for an application blank, or better still, send along your 
$5 immediately. This will insure your receiving the first 
issue of the Journal to follow the convention. 

J. M. WATTERS. 


This column will be continued throughout the coming 
year and will be conducted along the same general lines. 
The comment appearing here is not in the way of 
criticism but merely for the purpose of expressing the 
writer’s views or those of some one else on the subject 
presented. Drs. Harry Marshall, Leland Larimore and 
Morris Brill will collaborate with me in the conduct of 
the column from time to time and other writers will also 
contribute. Any one who has any comment to make upon 
any subject presented should send his copy to me and it 
will be published promptly. 
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The American Society of Osteopathic 


Internists 


S. V. ROBUCK, D.O. 
Editor A. S. of O. I. 
Chicago 

The American Society of Osteopathic Internists held 
their Third Annual Convention at the Brown Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky., June 25 and 26. 

An excellent program had been prepared by Dr. H. 
M. Dill of Dayton, Ohio, and while there was not a large 
attendance it was a most enthusiastic meeting. The 
scientific program was lively and well worth while. Fri- 
day evening, June 25, a dinner was arranged for the In- 
ternists after which there was a short address by Dr. 
Asa Willard, President of the American Osteopathic 
Association, followed by the business meeting of the so- 
ciety. 

After some revision of the by-laws the officers of 
the society were elected as follows: Dr. Arthur D. Becker, 
president; Dr. H. M. Dill, vice-president, and Dr. Grace 
R. McMains, secretary-treasurer. The terms of Drs. W. S. 
Corbin and L. C. Sorenson as members of the Board of 
Advisors expires with the fiscal year ending July 31, 1926, 
and Drs. Larry T. Hess and Carl J. Johnson were elected 
to fill these vacancies. Their term of office is three 
years. Dr. Clarence V. Kerr was elected to fill the un- 
expired term on the Board of Advisors automatically 
made with the election of Dr. Arthur D. Becker as presi- 
dent. Dr. Becker’s term would have expired July 31, 1927. 


Dr. S. V. Robuck was elected by the Board of Ad- 
visors as editor for the society. Arrangements have been 
consummated with the Board of Trustees of the American 
Osteopathic Association for space in the A. O. A. Jour- 
nal for the Internist Society. This will be utilized for 
scientific articles and items of special interest to the so- 
ciety and profession at large. 

At the business meeting held Friday night consider- 
able discussion was indulged in regarding time and place 
of meeting. It was the consensus of opinion that a scien- 
tific program should be arranged to be held in Chicago 
before or after the A. O. A. postgraduate course at holi- 
day time. This would not in any degree usurp our regu- 
lar convention program at Denver next year. 


PRESIDENT’S REMARKS* 
CLARENCE V. KERR, D.O. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


It is with a happy mingling of pride and pleasure 
that I greet you, my fellow internists, on this the third 
anniversary of the birth of our society. When we met 
at the Waldorf-Astoria in 1923 for the purpose of or- 
ganization we were looked upon by some as a group of 
high-hatted individuals who thought to set themselves 
apart from the common herd while to others we appeared 
as a sort of cross between a modernistic rabble and a 
bolshevistic mob. To ourselves we appeared as an earn- 
est, conscientious group that sought cohesion in an or- 
ganization for the purpose of untrammeled study and 
research in modern diagnosis and treatment. We were 
first of all osteopathic physicians and in order that we 
might live out our lives and work out our destinies in the 
full bloom of respectability we sought parenthood at the 
hands of the A. O. A. and were accepted as the Method- 
ists used to accept the sinful ones seeking redemption— 
that is, on probation. Thus, in the forty-ninth year of 
osteopathy was the Internists Society conceived and de- 
livered. The great Voltaire was born of parents of ad- 
vanced middle age and he referred to himself as a “do- 
mestic postcript” but hastened to comfort himself with 
the assurance that quite frequently ones afterthoughts 
were their best thoughts. However, from the brief his- 
tory I have given you of the Internists Society I hardly 
think we can accuse the A. O. A. of senile or delinquent 
parenthood, but rather picture it as a benign old gentle- 
man, sweetly slumbering upon his doorstep, who awakens 
to find that some mischievous persons have laid upon his 
inviting lap a lusty infant born out of wedlock. But, as 
George Monroe used to phrase it, “Be that as it may,” 
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we now find our offspring a fairly normal three-year-old, 
having, so far, successfully passed its early teething and 
recovered from the mumps and one very severe attack 
of rash—a sort of journalistic rash wherein the editor of 
our adopted publication gradually worked himself into a 
sort of “red haze” and broke out in a rash that spread 
all over the Internist’s body. Your officers and certain 
members of the society, moved by their solicitation for 
the welfare of their offspring, took exceptions to this 
precept and example upon the part of the editor and 
voiced loud and serious protest, which resulted in the 
withdrawal of the scribe from the case, thereby saving 
the life of the “che-ild.”. As to whether this urchin should 
be saved and nurtured to full maturity, is a problem I 
submit for your thoughtful consideration. 


NEED FOR SUCH ORGANIZATION 


That there is great need for such a society is un- 
questioned, I believe, by those who have studied the 
matter seriously. Some may feel that the A. O. A. should 
and does suffice. But to some of us there is a growing 
conviction that the parent organization is so essentially 
bound up in political and legal problems and the adminis- 
tration of local and general professional affairs, that it 
has not provided a sanctuary for those who are most in- 
terested in the scientific side of osteopathy, and who seek 
a forum for an interchange of ideas on the basic sciences 
and their relation to osteopathic diagnosis and treatment. 
This is the real purpose of the Internists Society and from 
this association more and better qualified diagnosticians 
and practitioners should accrue to the profession at large. 


OSTEOPATHY A PROFESSION 


That we need to stress more and more the ethical 
and scientific side of our lives, I believe you will admit. 
Too much gross commercialism has pervaded osteopathic 
practice. That the laborer is worthy of his hire is con- 
ceded, and to the end of abrogating worry and setting up 
high standards of efficiency the osteopathic physician and 
all other workers in the field for the common welfare 
should be well paid for their services. But in recent 
years, in our profession, there has been a growing spirit 
of commercialism that has sought to capitalize various 
methods and devices of practice, the very nature of which 
threatened the good name of osteopathy. The Internists 
Society is on record as being unqualifiedly opposed to 
such lowering of ethical and moral standards and has 
pledged its membership to finer and loftier conduct. 


POSTGRADUATE STUDY 


The late Sir Wiiliam Osler frequently referred to the 
necessity of what he was pleased to term “quinquennial 
braindusting.” The joy of new discoveries in medicine, 
the stimulus of intellectual contacts in research and study 
and the increased zest for work wrought by this periodic 
“braindusting” adds immeasurably to the height and 
breadth of the physician’s life and saves him from the 
grooves of depression and the ruts of sluggish routine. 
The Internists Society recognizes the great need for the 
enlargement and stimulus of postgraduate study and 
pledges its members to a fulfillment of this personal and 
professional obligation. 


ROUTINE HEALTH EXAMINATION 


For the past few years life insurance companies have 
been urging people generally to have a routine health 
examination once a year. It has been suggested by some- 
one that a good slogan for us all would be “Have a 
health examination on your birthday.” Whether one 
cares to celebrate their natal day in a doctor’s office or 
on the golf course is a matter of personal choice, but 
the idea at least emphasizes that one day in the year 
should be set aside for a general health survey, a sort 
of physical inventory. But with this propaganda abroad 
we must not overlook the fact that a great responsibility 
devolves upon the doctors of the land. It is preémi- 
nently the job of the internists, and I submit that not all 
physicians are qualified internists. It is none the less 
true that more of us must begin preparing ourselves for 
this important service. It is one thing to be able to diag- 
nose disease after it has advanced to a classical point. 
It is quite another thing to spot insidious openings in the 
dyke in sufficient time to prevent the flood. ertainly 
our society has a task in encouraging and developing men 
and women for this splendid service that challenges the 
best there is in the osteopathic profession. 
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THE MEANING OF MEMBERSHIP 

And now I want to appeal to the members of the 
Internists Society to make membership in it a badge of 
worth and distinction. While reading over the list of 
eminent contributors to a recent edition of a masterly 
work in medicine, I was impressed by this legend after 
one of the names, “Member of the Association of Ameri- 
can Physicians.” To be a member of this particular asso- 
ciation sets one apart as having made some special con- 
tribution to scientific medicine. It is an honor only to 
be gained by research and study. Surely we in osteopa- 
thy greatly need to exalt our professional brethren who, 
by their industry and accomplishment prove themselves 
tireless “workers in the vineyard.” To that end may this 
Internists Society be a haven for the workers and its 
recognition an honor to be coveted and won. Though it 
may not be given all of us to do original and important 
work, let us not forget the sterling worth of example and 
its influence upon our time. Certainly in our profession 
we can grow in character as well as in scientific attain- 
ment. In conclusion I want to read a tribute paid to Sir 
William Osler by his long time friend, Dr. F. C. Shattuck 
of Boston, upon the occasion of a memorial service to 
the late Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford, and in 
which we can find an inspiring creed for our everyday, 
workaday lives. Speaking of Osler, Dr. Shattuck said: 


opr 


o no member of its body today does the 
profession of medicine owe so great a debt—not 
that humanity is not also deeply in his debt. Jen- 
ner or Pasteur has his first mortgage on man- 
kind, his second on men of medicine. With Osler 
the order is reversed. He has made no profound 
or fundamental discovery, but no one of our day 
has, in his life, teaching and example, so radiated, 
far and near, an inspiration to his fellow physi- 
cians. Wide and accurate learning, enthusiasm in 
the pursuit of truth; a character in which eleva- 
tion and charm are singularly marked and rarely 
blended; a personality which wins perforce the 
love, admiration, and respect of all who come 
within his influence; a kindly eye which sees the 
good in every man and thus stimulates him to 
better it—these are the main threads woven into 
the fabric of his beautiful life. Who that meets 
him, who that reads his essays and addresses, in 
particular, does not come forth or rise with re- 
newed strength and hope to the service of his 
fellow men, a better soldier in the medical corps 
of the Divine Army?” 


With this beautiful benediction I reverse the usual 
order and make it my salutation in the opening of this 
convention, for I know of no greater inspiration to spur 
us on than the life and work of the man whose text we 
studied in our college days and to which we have many 
times eagerly turned in the hours of practice. With the 
inspiration of such a man and scientist, coupled with the 
admonition of our own beloved Doctor Still to “dig on” 
I extend to you, the members of the American Society of 
Osteopathic Internists, my heartiest greetings and good 
wishes. Thank you. 


GASTRO-ENTEROLOGY SECTION 
S. V. ROBUCK, D.O. 
Chicago 


Even though there were the usual unforseen neces- 
sary changes in the program at Louisville, your chairman 
of this section received many commendatory remarks re- 
garding the work presented. All praise must go to those 
Presenting material, both because of the quality of the 
subject matter, and its fine presentation. Without these 
qualifications no program could be the huge success that 
this one proved to be. 


As chairman of the gastro-enterology section for three 
consecutive years I have had ample opportunity to realize 
the vast need and demand in the profession for more and 
better teaching along this line. Almost every case pre- 
sents a gastro-intestinal problem. Every doctor must 
cope with this universal question. 


Dr. R. R. Daniels of Denver was elected the new 
chairman of this section; and he will have charge of its 
program during the convention which meets in his city 
next year. Dr. Daniels is no amateur in this work; he is 
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well qualified to develop the department to a far greater 
perfection than ever before attained. 

As past chairman I wish to express my great appre- 
ciation to the many who have given me encouragement 
to carry on and to those who have appeared on the pro- 
grams of this section and thereby contributed so ma- 
terially to its popularity and success. 


OUR INTERNIST SOCIETY 
ARTHUR D. BECKER, D.O.* 
Joshua Green Building, Seattle, Wash. 


To those who attended the third annual convention 
of The American Society of Osteopathic Internists held 
at Louisville, Ky., on Friday and Saturday just preceding 
the A. O. A. Convention, little needs to be said. We are 
just jubilating over the splendid two days’ work. The 
program prepared by Dr. H. M. Dill of Dayton, Ohio, 
‘program chairman, was excellent. Every member of the 
society in attendance will long remember the occasion 
as a period of distinct forward march in scientific attain- 
ment. 

The introduction of the new feature of holding a 
banquet on the evening of the first day’s session was a 
happy thought. Every one got better acquainted. Peo- 
ple must work together and play together and eat to- 
gether in order to really know each other. 

The concensus of opinion, ably expressed by ex- 
president Dr. Clarence Kerr of Cleveland, Ohio, was that 
the society had passed through its formative period suc- 
cessfully, and had developed into a robust, sturdy or- 
ganization, and that it has a real part to play in oste- 
opathic growth and development. The application of 
several representative osteopathic physicians for member- 
ship was an interesting indicator. 

The American Society of Osteopathic Internists is 
affiliated with the American Osteopathic Association. | Its 
object is to stimulate and assist osteopathic physicians 
to improve their diagnostic technic, to extend their knowl- 
edge along diagnostic lines and to encourage more ac- 
curate and consistent records and case histories. We be- 
lieve that intelligent treatment is based upon scientific 
knowledge of the nature and extent of the involvement in 
a given case. If all this is true, then there is a very real 
place for such a group of conscientious laborers. Like 
ideals for the future of osteopathic practice have drawn 
these workers together. The future of the society is 
nothing short of brilliant if we remain keenly alive to 
our great opportunities. 

We have no political ambitions. While deeply sen- 
sible of the honor conferred upon me by being elected 
president of the society for the coming year, I can say 
that the present officers, as those of the past, wish only 
to be regarded as those who serve. Some way or other 
one always receives in return just double what one puts 
into any activity. 

*Our new president. Let us help him put it over.—Ed. 


THE A. O. A. By-Laws Say 


“A member whose dues shall remain unpaid for 
three months, shall become suspended and his name 
shall be dropped from the mailing list of the Journal 
until such time as he is properly reinstated 

Dues were payable June first. We are waiting 
for you to return that little blue slip we sent you 
with your check for $10.00. 


You no longer need to be a member of your 
state society, although you should be. 


ERRATUM 
The statement on page 621, first column, in the April 
Journal, that “the Battle Creek Sanitarium has offered a 
complete laboratory to further assist in this research and 
that this work is receiving recognition” we just learn from 
Dr. Kellogg, “has no foundation in fact.” 
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BOOK NOTICES 


Book Notices 


MODERN METHODS OF TREATMENT. By Logan Clendcn- 
ing, M.D., with Chapters on Special Subjects by II. C. Andersson, 
M. D.; A ’B. Cowherd, M.D.; Carl O. Rickter, M.D.; F. C. Neff, 


M.D.; H. Skinner, M.D., and E. R. De Weese, M. D. Cloth. Pp. 
77 illustrations. 


Price $9.00. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Co., 

Here is a book of nearly 700 pages with maps, cuts, 
charts and drawings by a well known author with chap- 
ters on special subjects by half a dozen other men of 
standing. The purpose of the book is to present a com- 
prehensive statement of the best modern thought and 
practice in the treatment of diseases. The _ historical 
method of approach is emphasized. The author feels that 
he has avoided at least half a dozen of the ordinary 
errors that usually come in a book the size of this. 

Hydrotherapy; Dietetics; Electrotherapeutics; 
therapy; Exercise; Extracts of the Ductless Glands; 
Psychotherapy; Infectious Diseases; Diseases of the 
Blood; Diseases of Metabolism; Digestive Tract are all 
covered in this book. 

HAY-FEVER AND ASTHMA. A Practicé for Ilay- 
Fever and Asthma Patients. By Ray M. Bal A.M., M.D. Cloth. 
27 illustrations. Price $2.00. Philad. Iphia: A. Davis 

This is a little book of nearly 200 pages in plain, read- 
able English on the routine management which every 
asthma and hay-fever patient should know and every doc- 
tor be able to direct. It is in compact form; it contains 
just the information that is needed and is so often unavail- 
able to the general practitioner. 

MANUAIL, OF THE DISEASES OF THE EYE. For Students 
and Gen ral Practitioners. By Charles If. May, M.D. Eleventh eli- 
tion, revised. Cloth. Pp. 445 with 374 original illustrations, includ'ng 
23 plates with 73 colored figures. Price $4.00. New York: William 
Wood and Company, 1924. 

Our profession is taking more and more interest in 
the eye, even the general practitioner, all the way from 
the Bates and Richardson systems to surgical treatment. 
Here are nearly 500 pages with all sorts of diagrams, 
colored cuts, etc., which will help in diagnosis and treat- 
ment, giving a straightforward idea of eye conditions 
which every osteopathic physician and surgeon should be 
in a position to recognize, diagnose, and for which he 
should be able to give directions for treatment. 

AN ATLAS OF HUMAN ANATOMY. For Students and Phy- 
sigue. By Carl Toldt, M.D. Assisted by Professor Alois Dalla Rosa, 

M.D. Adapted to English and American and International Terminol- 
ogy by M. Eden Paul, M.D., Brux, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Revised edi- 
tion. Two volumes. Cloth. Pp. 985, with 1505 illustrations. Price 
$10.00. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1926. 

These are two most valuable volumes for every s‘u- 
dent who is interested in the human anatomy. Our grad- 
uate doctors are too apt to neglect these books and this 
subject after receiving diplomas. Here are two excep- 
tionally fine atlases; the drawings excel, many of them 
the very best. The books are indexed complete. 


If you are studying bones alone there is nothing more 
practical. This Atlas should encourage the student and 
physician to make more careful study just because of the 
simplicity and attractiveness. There are no long reading 
pages; nearly 400 pages in the first volume and over 500 
in the second. The books measure 8% by 11% inches. 

A SYSTEM a DIET AND DIETETICS. Edited by G. A. 


sohetoes, M.D., -P., second edition. Cloth. Pp. 893. Price 
$10.00. New York: Physicians and Surgeons Book Co., 1925. 


In the editor’s preface we read, “This book is not a 
reflection of the fancies of the public on the subject of 
their food, or of the methods of the individual who be- 
lieves in an infallible system for the dieting of his patients. 
Until our knowledge of physiology is more perfect than 
at present the scientific basis of dietetics must be an un- 
stable one.” He goes on to say, however, that patients 
must have diet directions and the attempt in this book 
is simply to set down some principles and practices of 
men who have had special experience. 

The big feature of this book is that it is not one man’s 
opinion but the opinion of nearly twenty men whose 
standing and experience warrant their writing and com- 
mand a reading. 

Some of the contents are as follows: General Prin- 
ciples; The Evolution of Man’s Diet; The Physiology of 
Digestion; Absorption and Nutrition: Experimental Work; 
Diet Cures; Alcohol in Health and Disease, by Dr. Harry 
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Campbell; Diet in Diabetes; Diet in Obesity, by Dr. Ed- 
mund Cautley: and so on through the whole 900 pages. 

It is well indexed, has clear type and is readable. 

INTELLECTUAL VAGABONDAGE, AN APOLOGY FOR 
THE INTELLIGENTSIA. By Floyd Pp. 261. Price 
$1.25. New York: George H. Doran Co., 1 

The busy, the tired, harassed ne may well turn 
to this book to be refreshed at the very start by its en- 
gagingly frank invitation to take a good look at the 
“idiosyncratic follies” of the intelligentsia and then find 
himself agreeably—nay, delightedly provoked into new 
vistas of thought. The reader will better understand why 
our bookstalls are crowded with fiction filled with “the 
wildness and inharmoniousness of life itself and the ridicu- 
lousness and futility of seeking a meaning in it.” Further 
quoting the author: “By enlarging the familiar realm of 
fiction—conscious thought and action—to include the ap- 
parently chaotic jumble and rag-bag of the unconscious, 
with its dark secrets of Sadism, coprophilia, and perver- 
sity in general, new horrors have been added to the fiction- 
al pictures of our human existence. But when we 
turn from these literary exploitations of the ‘uncon- 
scious’ to the scientific explorations of it, we find a 
marked difference in attitude. The scientific activities of 
mankind, unlike its imaginative activities, have not suf- 
fered from shell-shock the ‘unconscious’ is to them 
no chaos at all they have been enabled by what 
they have found in the ‘unconscious’ to correlate and ex- 
plain all sorts of discrepancies in outward conduct.” 


The book is divided into two parts. Part One is the 
picture of the role that the intelligentsia played in times 
past and the relations which exist between life and litera- 
ture. In Part Two our own intelligentsia looks squarely 
at itself: A Spiritual Autobiography of My Own Genera- 
tion in Its Literary and Social Aspects. We follow 
Youth’s Pilgrimage “through those adolescent years seek- 
ing a leader who would take charge of the expedition.” 
Follow through the alluring spell of the Rubaiyat and 
look at Modern Young Women—The Girl and the Ma- 
chine--The Glorious Playfellow—We Rally Round the 
Soap-Box—We Fall in Love—Modern Courtship—The 
Problem of the Home—Free Women—The Baby Ques- 
tion—The Scared Young Male Idealist—and so on. Read 
it! That’s all the reviewer has space to say. 

CLINICAL PEDIATRICS. By John Lovett Morse, A.M., M.D., 
Professor of Pediatrics, Emeritus, Harvard Medical School; Consult: 
ing Physician at the Children’s, Infants’ and Floating Hospitals, Bos- 
ton. Cloth. Pp. 848, with illustrations. Price $9.00. Philadelphia, 
London: W. B. Saunders Company, 1926. 

While the author of this splendid new contribution 
to the subject of pediatrics maintains that he wrote the 
book primarily for his own amusement, yet we know it 
will prove of great value to physicians ‘and students. It 
deals with nearly every condition which afflicts childhood 
and gives a large amount of space to the nutrition and 
care of the infant. 

It is well illustrated with many half-tones and zinc 
etchings and is carefully indexed. 

The author states that the material in this book has 
been prepared from actual experience and that he has 
not attempted to cover in detail any conditions with 
which he is not thoroughly familiar. This, likewise, ac- 
counts for some omissions, but we feel confident that the 
diseases discussed are based on years of practical expe- 
rience. He has endeavored to show the futility and non- 
usefulness of much of the treatment in common use and 
has described only those methods which he has found 
useful and which seem to him to be rational. 

DISEASES OF THE SKIN. Sixth “yy eres and enlarged. 
By Richard L. Sutton, M.D., LL.D., F. S. din.), Professor of 
Diseas-s of the Skin, ‘University of of Medicine; As- 
sistant Surgeon, United States Navy, Retired; Mcmber of the Ameri- 
can Dermatological Association ; Dermatologist to the Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fe Hospital Association ; Dermatologist to the Chris- 
tian Church Hospital. Cloth. Pp. 1303, with 1147 Illustrations, and 
11 Colored Plates. Price $12.00. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Com- 
pany, 1926. 

One of the most useful aids that has come to our 
attention in the diagnosis of skin diseases is this new 
edition of Dr. Sutton’s well known volume. It is printed 
on the very finest of enamel paper, and the 1147 illustra- 
tions and 11 color plates make it one of the most com- 
prehensive volumes on the subject. 

The practitioner and student, alike, will find it a most 
valuable addition to their libraries. 


CHEMISTRY 1N INDUSTRY. By H. E. Howe, Chairman, 
American Chemical Socicty Committee on Prize Essays; Editor, In- 
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dustrial and Engineering Chemistry. Two volumes. Cloth. Pp. 764, 
with 111 illustrations. Price $2.00. New York: The Chemical Foun- 
dation, Inc. 

CHEMISTRY IN AGRICULTURE. By Joseph S. Chamber- 
lain, Professor of Agricultural and Organic Chemistry, Massachusetts 
Agricultural College; with advisory editor, C. A. Browne, Chief, 
Bureau of Chemistry, United States Department of Agriculture. Cloth. 


Pp. 384, with 49 illustrations. Price $1.00. New York: The Chemi- 


cal Foundation, Inc. 

The romance of modern science and industry never 
ceases to fascinate even the casual reader and the special 
books that have been written on the various phases of 
this subject during the past few years not only entertain 
but are highly instructive. Not only the schoolboy but 
the adult reader will find these new volumes of great in- 
terest. An attempt to outline the field covered in them 
would be quite out of the question in the small space 
allotted in this column. These volumes are profusely 
illustrated with many excellent half-tones and line en- 
gravings which enable one to form a very comprehensive 
idea of how all forms of commercial products are manu- 
factured, and how the natural products of farm and mine 
are utilized for the welfare of mankind. 

These practical volumes should find a place in every 
man’s library and will be a distinct help to the young 
people in their school and college work. 

BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE HANDBOOK. By James H 
Picken, M.A., Lecturer in Advertising, School of Commerce, North- 
western University ; Counselor in Direct-Mail Advertising. Cloth. Pp. 
836. Price $7.50. New York, Chicago, London: A. W. Shaw ‘Com- 
pany, 1926. 

Everybody is familiar with the Shaw series of busi- 
ness books. This new one, which has just come off the 
press, should find a cordial welcome. 

The science and art of writing good business letters 
is one that requires much thought and study. The hap- 
hazard methods formerly used in business correspondence 
are now passe, and the present day letter must be almost 
a masterpiece, not only of English composition, but a 
direct scientific presentation of the subject. Not only is 
the formation of the letter itself a real study, but the 
building up of mailing lists and the proper time and 
methods of mailing communications to produce the best 
results are equally as important. Too often well pre- 
pared letters do not produce results, because certain 
points are not considered in sending them out. 

Mr. Picken’s experience as a lecturer and counselor 
in direct-mail advertising has given him a splendid back- 
ground for the presentation of this subject and even a 
casual examination of his more than eight hundred pages 
will impress one with his thorough mastery of the subject. 

The professional man, as well as the business man, 
will find this manual a great help in formulating letters 
that will bring results. This volume is a real contribu- 
tion to the ever-growing collection of modern business 
books. 

THE ETHICS OF BUSINESS, a Study of Current Standards. 
By Edgar L. Hermance, author of “Democracy in the Church,” “The 
Unfolding Universe,’ ” “Chaos of Cosmos,” and “Codes of Ethics, a 
Handbook.” Cloth. Pp. 244. Price $2. 00. New York, London: 
Harper and Brothers, Publishers, 1926. 

The business ethics of our ancestors would not get 
by in the modern business and professional world. The 
successful individual or organization of the present day 
finds it necessary to adopt a code of business ethics, 
which is as high, or higher, than that of his competitor. 
The reputation and success of many firms are built up 
around a system of high ideals which appeal to the cus- 
tomers and maintain their confidence. Many trade asso- 
ciations, Rotary Clubs, Chambers of Commerce, Kiwanis 
Clubs, etc., the country over, are discussing what the 
ethics of business should be 

Mr. Hermance has set forth what has been done in 
actually giving force to more advanced ethical standards 
among all sorts of business groups. His searching study 
gives heartening evidence of the progress made in recent 
years. All business and professional leaders and execu- 
tives will find this the only organized record that attempts 
to improve the ethics of American business. 

The same principles which apply to other individuals 
and groups apply to the business ethics of the physician. 
A little study and thought along these lines will not come 
amiss in the busy physician’s program of study. 

THE DESK REFERENCE BOOK, for Office, Home and _Li- 
brary. By William Dana Orcutt, for many years Head of The Uni- 


versity Press, now associated with The Plimpton Press. Pp. 
Price $1.50. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1926. 
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Every person, whether he is engaged in the profes- 
sion of writing or not, will find this volume of much use. 
No matter how much time we have spent in preparing 
ourselves to write the English language, there are always 
little problems which confront us, and a handy little 
volume which enables one to quickly settle these per- 
plexing questions, is a great convenience. 


Aside from the information given as to capitalization, 
punctuation, spelling and the other usual chapters on 
rhetoric and composition, we find chapters dealing with 
letter writing, relations of the author to the publisher, 
the copyright, relations of the short story writer to the 
magazines, mechanics of the book, making the index, 
postal regulations and a large number of useful tables and 
items of information. 

The book is well indexed and fills a real need. 
well find a place on every desk and library table. 

PRINCIPLES OF PUBLICITY. By Glenn C. Quiett, of Tam- 
blyn and Brown, New York City, and Ralph D. Casey, oo" 
Professor of Journalism and University Editor, University of Oregon. 
ge Pp. 420. Price $3.00. New York, London: D. Appleton & 

0., 6. 

This is an age of publicity and the application of the 
principle of publicity to all forms of activity is one which 
should engage the attention of every individual. The phy- 
sician cannot only profit personally by ethical publicity, 
but he can render a much needed service to the com- 
munity by well planned health propaganda. The average 
physician is not trained to conduct his own publicity and 
either does it in a very slip-shod, unethical manner him- 
self, or is obliged to hire experts to do it for him. 

This book is intended to present all angles of pub- 
licity. It is a complete working manual of practical in- 
formation on how to write and handle publicity with a 
full analysis of what the publicity worker can do and 
how he does it. The publicity worker is told how to deal 
with the various newspaper executives; there are a num- 
ber of chapters on the technic of writing news and feature 
stories and the use of pictures. Two very important 
chapters are on the use of motion pictures and the ex- 
hibit for publicity purposes. There are chapters dealing 
with special problems of publicity for all kinds of organ- 
izations, ending in a study of the elements in planning a 
publicity campaign. 

Every business and professional man will find much 
food for thought in this very interesting and practical 
volume. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. _De- 
signed for the use of Practitioners and Students of Medicine. Orig- 
inally written by the late Sir William Osler, BT., M.D., F.R.S. 
Tenth edition thoroughly revised by ‘Thomas McCrae, M.D. 
Pp. 1233. 16 Charts, 23 illustrations. Price $7.50. New York and 
London: D. Appleton and Co., 1926. 

When we receive a new book on the principles and 
practice of medicine it always interests and when, as in 
this case, it is originally written by the late Sir William 
Osler, we know at once that it should be in our library 
for ready reference in our daily practice. For years Osler 
has been a recognized medical authority for osteopathic 
physicians. 

The book, having over 1200 pages, carefully indexed, 
brief, practical, with clear print, and coming from this 
authority, just about meets the requirements of a book of 
this sort. 

In this edition there is a complete resetting and a 
constant effort has been made to retain the features 
characteristic of William Osler. He was conservative in 
making additions and felt that a textbook should contain 
well-established knowledge and not every new kind of 
doctrine. He is quoted as saying “A textbook is not a 
year-book.” 

It is hardly necessary to add anything more in calling 
attention to this publication by D. Appleton & Co. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF OBSTETRICS. | 
Joseph B. De Lee, A.M., M Fourth edition, thoroughly revise 
Cloth. Pp. 1123, with 1128 illustrations on 923 figures, 201 of them 
in colors. Philadelphia and London: W. B. Saunders Co., 1925. 

Today when we think of a medical book on obstetrics 
our minds naturally go to De Lee. Over 1100 pages are 
devoted to this fourth edition which has been thoroughly 
revised in both text and illustrations. A constant effort 
has been made to avoid increasing the size of the volume 
and to make it most practical. A conservative attitude 
has been kept throughout. The study and teaching of 
the mechanism of labor has been improved by the addi- 
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tion of new and practical methods of diagnosis. The 
chapter on the relations of the endocrinal glands to the 
reproductive function has been enlarged to include the 
latest theories. 

This is without doubt the latest word, from the med- 
ical viewpoint, from one of the best authorities. 

DEVELOPMENTAL ANATOMY. A Text-Book and Laboratory 
Manual of Embryology. By Leslie Brainerd Arey. Cloth. Pp. 433, 
with 419 illustrations, many in color. Philadelphia and London: 
W. B. Saunders Company, 1925. 

Saunders always has the latest and best and yet they 
are conservative, hence reliable. This book has been pre- 
pared for the use of medical students and others whose 
interests center primarily on man and mammals. The 
emphasizing of structural rather than functional aspects 
of embryology is reflected in the title. This volume con- 
tains three sections—first, the early stages; second, origin 
and differentiation of the human organ-systems; third, 
laboratory manual for the study of chick and pig embryos. 
Our researchers, of course, will be interested in this but 
every osteopathic physician who is giving special study to 
structure will find in these pages much that will interest 
him. 

THE SURGICAL CLINICS OF NORTH AMERICA—June, 
1926. Volume 6—Number 3. Lahey Clinic Number, New England 
Deaconess and New England Baptist Hospitals, Boston, Mass. Pp. 
793. Per clinic year, (February, 1926, to December, 1926). Paper, 
— $16.00 net. Philadelphia and London: W. B. Saunders 

oO. 

This book covers, among other subjects, Operations 
for Hyperthyroidism; Removal of the Cervix; Manage- 
ment of Toxic Goiter; The Chronic Cardiac as a Surgical 
Risk; Treatment of Emboli in Peripheral Vessels; Spinal 
Anesthesia, etc., all by doctors who are in position to 
speak with considerable authority. 


THE SCIENCE OF KEEPING YOUNG. By Alfred = Mc- 
Cann. Cloth, pp. 484. New York, George H. Doran Co., 1926. 

This book contains many valuable facts nn 
through paragraphs which are tiresomely wordy. It also 
contains many statements which are not facts and which 
need to be sifted out. 


In discussing uncooked food, the author says that the 
proponents of such diet “do not seem to know that cellu- 
lose and raw starch are not readily digested by man.” In the 
first place, these things arc not so indigestible as has been 
commonly believed. In the second place, undigested cel- 
lulose residue has distinct value in the diet. In the same 
section, the statement is made that the reason for putting 
corn stalks into a silo is that they may undergo “a soften- 
ing which converts the otherwise indigestible mass’— 
which makes one wonder where the author got his ideas 
of silos and silage. His statement that raw peanuts are 
absolutely indigestible and are never eaten, and that cel- 
ery “is invariably eaten just as it comes from the garden” 
are other examples of flagrant carelessness. On the cel- 
ery proposition, in fact, he contradicts himself in the very 
next paragraph saying that “the housewife frequently re- 
sorts to the expedient of serving creamed rather than 
raw celery.” 

THE ATE. PRACTITIONER AS PIONEER IN _ PRE- 
VENTIVE MEDICINE. Being the Annual Oration of the Hunte- 


rian Society: 1926. By Sir George Newman, K.C.B., M.D., D.C.L. 
Paper (pamphlet form). Pp. 47. London: Oxford University Press, 
1926. 


A neat little pamphlet following out very closely the 
thought of the author as related to the title. We may not 
agree with him in many points, nevertheless this timely 
address is worthy of study. It is a good idea to see how 
the other fellow looks at things and there are.a lot of 
practical paragraphs throughout. 

HANDBOOK OF DISEASES OF THE RECTUM. By Louis 
J. Hirschman, M.D., F.A.C.S., Ex-Chairman Section on Gastro- 
enterology and Proctology, A.M.A.; Ex-President American Proc- 
tologic Society; Professor of Proctology, Detroit College of Medicine; 
Proctologist, Harper and Woman’s Hospitals; Consulting a 
to Detroit City Receive Evangelical Deaconess, Wayne County Hos- 
pitals, etc., Detroit, U.S.A. Fourth Edition Revised and Rewritten. 
Cloth. Pp. 403. 252 and five colored 
plates. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Co., 1926. 

Probably no subject is attracting the interest of our 
osteopathic physicians and surgeons more than that of 
rectal conditions. It was featured in our last P.G. course 
and will be in the next one. Here is a book that will 
interest everyone who is doing anything in this field, and 
must also interest those who are diagnosing and turning 
over to a specialist such cases. The anatomy is first 
always, and many pages are devoted to this: Examination 
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of the Patient is of major importance; Local and Sacral 
Anesthesia; Constipation and Obstipation; Anal Fissure 
and Ulcer; Hemorrhoids; Rectal Polypi-Anal Papillitis- 
Cryptitis; Proctitis ard Sigmoiditis; Dysentery. There 
are enough pictures and they are all helpful, whether for 
the surgeon or the examiner. 

MODERN METHODS OF AMPUTATION. By Thomas G. 
Orr, A.B., M.D., F.A.C.S., Professor of Surgery, University of Kan- 
sas. Cloth. Pp. 117, = 125 illustrations. Price $3.50. Se. Louis: 
The C. V. Mosby €6., 3 926. 

Listen, surgeons! If a patient has to be sawed off, 
cut off, or lose any part of his important self he ought to 
at least have the satisfaction of knowing it was done by 
the latest and most approved method. The comfort and 
happiness of after years depends not a little upon the 
dexterity and finesse of technic, hence this little book of 
modern methods of amputation, full of cuts and illustra- 
tions in great plentitude, should not only serve the sur- 
geon but may be of lasting interest to the “performee” 
and that’s the fellow who deserves not only the attention 
but all the skilled attention that any conscientious surgeon 
can give. 


INTRODUCING THE O. M. 


A few doctors have requested that we supply them 
with suggested form letters that they can mail to their 
O. M. readers. The following letters, together with those 
quoted on page 931 of the July Journal, are suggested. 
They may be modified or changed in any way to suit the 
individual needs of the doctor. Such a letter can be 
duplicated on your own letterheads for a very nominal 
charge. This method of letting your patients and friends 
know you are paying their subscription is better than 
imprinting your name on the Magazine, which is not per- 
mitted on second-class matter by a recent ruling of the 
postal authorities. 


O. M. FORM LETTER NO. 1 

We have much pleasure in sending you a copy 
of the current OSTEOPATHIC MAGAZINE, our 
monthly messenger of health for the home. This is 
read regularly in over 100,000 homes, and we hope it 
will find a welcome in yours. 

We shall be glad to send you the OSTEO- 
PATHIC MAGAZINE without charge for one year. 
agen phone if you wish us to 

o this. 


O. M. FORM LETTER NO. 2 

The OSTEOPATHIC MAGAZINE, current issue 
of which is sent herewith, contains practical hints 
about that most important factor in the game of life 
—health. The publishers seek to make it attractive as 
well as helpful, and we hope you will enjoy reading it. 
reading it. 

We shall be very pleased to send you the 
OSTEOPATHIC MAGAZINE regularly, without 
cost to you. If you wish us to do so, please phone 
and we will put you on our per- 


manent mailing list. : 
Oo. M. FORM ‘LETTER NO. 3 

We have just made arrangements with the pub- 
lishers of the illustrated, national Osteopathic Maga- 
zine to have it come to you monthly for a period of 
one year. This is a little health publication of only 
thirty-six small pages and put up in an attractive way 
for busy folk. 

While you will find plenty of health stories for 
health seekers, the thing that will be stressed will be 
Nature’s way of keeping fit and increasing one’s effi- 
ciency. This little publication already has a half 
million readers, and we trust you and your friends 
will find in its pages some things of practical and 
inspirational value. 

O. M. FORM LETTER NO. 4 

We are proud to send you the July issue of the 
Osteopathic Magazine featuring some of our Osteo- 
pathic Institutions. Incidentally you may be interested 
in bringing to the attention of some young person 
the opportunities offered by Osteopathy as a profes- 
sion, as also noted in this number. Be free to refer 
such prospective students to any osteopathic physician 
for further information. 


Send for other sample form letters. 
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State Boards 


ARKANSAS 
Dr. L. J. Bell, of Helena, was recommended to Gov- 
ernor Terral for appointment to the State Board of Osteo- 
pathic Examiners at the conclusion of the state conven- 
tion in Little Rock, June 12. 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta Session 
The Georgia Osteopathic Board met June 6, 7 and 
elected the following officers: Dr. H. H. Trimble, Moul- 
trie, president; Dr. W. B. Elliott, Atlanta, vice-president; 
Dr. R. E. Andrews, Rome, secretary-treasurer. 
The Board has been considering the application for 
licenses of a number of osteopaths for practice in the 


state. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Governor Makes Appointment 

The State Board of Osteopathic Examiners and 
Registration Governor McLean announced the appoint- 
ment of Dr. F. C. Sharp of High Point, and Dr. S. W. 
Hoffmann of Statesville. 

State Board Sessions 

The State Board of Osteopathic Examiners held ses- 
sions July 8, 9, 10, in Raleigh, with Dr. T. T. Spence pre- 
siding, for the purpose of examining applicants for license 
to practice osteopathy in the state. 


O. W. N. A. 


CALIFORNIANS ELECT OFFICERS 

Dr. Margaret Waldo, San Francisco, was elected 
president of the California branch of the O N. A. 
at the 25th annual convention of the State association 
held in Pasadena in June. 

The retiring president, Dr. Elizabeth Ross, was 
honored at a luncheon given for members and guests at 
the Annandale Country Club. 

Other officers elected are: Dr. Georgia Smith, Los 
Angeles, vice-president; Dr. Marian Turney, San Fran- 
cisco, secretary-treasurer; Dr. Maud Collinge, Los An- 
geles, auditor. 

NORTHERN BRANCH MEETS IN SAN RAFAEL 

The Northern California O. W. N. A. held a busi- 
ness meeting at the home of Mrs. Sallie J. Davis, July 17. 

Dr. Margaret Waldo, past president of the organiza- 
tion and now president of the state organization, turned 
the chair over to Mrs. Helena Gamble, who installed the 
following officers: Dr. Cassie Moreland, president; Dr. 
Jennie Stephenson, first vice-president; Mrs. A. C. Mc- 
Daniel, second vice-president, and Dr. Gertrude Smith, 
secretary-treasurer. 

PICNIC GIVEN FOR WICHITA SOCIETY 

The Wichita chapter of the O. W. N. A. gave a picnic 
for the Wichita seciety and friends June 12. Dr. Georgia 
B. Smith of Los Angeles, president of the Southern Cali- 
fornia division, was a guest. There were about forty in 
the party. Baseball and athletic games were the fore- 
most in entertainment, if the fried chicken isn’t to be 
considered. 


OHIO CHAPTER ELECTION 

At a breakfast given during the State convention at 
Springfield the following officers were elected: Dr. Cath- 
erine Scott, Columbus, president; Dr. Mabel Barker, 
Cleveland, vice-president; Dr. Lillian Anderson, Akron, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Dr. Alice Malone, Lancaster, retiring president, pre- 
sided at the breakfast. Dr. Helen Ream of Springfield, 
gave an address of welcome and Miss Anna B. Johnson, 
Springfield, president of the local Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and past president of the Ohio State Federation 
+ Women’s Clubs, was the principal speaker at the break- 
ast. 

The association voted to affiliate with the State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS DISCUSSED 

Dr. Bert V. Culp and Dr. George E. Hurt addressed 
the Dallas chapter of the O. W. N. A. May 31 held at the 
home of Dr. Genevieve Laughlin. 


STATE BOARDS—O. W. N. A—COLLEGES 


_ Dr. Culp discussed the educational standards main- 
tained by the osteopathic colleges and hospitals. Dr. 
Hurt spoke on “Preventive Medicine.” 


Colleges 


KIRKSVILLE COLLEGE 


The dissection of the complete nervous system was 
done by Messrs. Schalck and Ramsdell, of the upper junior 
class at the Kirksville College of Osteopathy and Surgery. 
During the summer of 1925, these two gentlemen dissected 
out the nervous system of an arm and their success at 
this venture caused them to attack the more difficult job 
of taking out the complete nervous system. 

They secured a cadaver and set to work last fall, 
spending all of their spare time at the task. Other tissues 
were torn to shreds and all effort was directed to saving 
the nerves. They began at the neck (the brain was not 
included) and worked downward, rolling up the nerves 
behind them. Anyone who has dissected realizes the great 
amount of care that must be taken to work out all of the 
small nerves without breaking them off of the larger 
triinks. These men, however, were so careful and so 
expert at the task that they succeeded in their venture. 

After the system was removed from the cadaver, there 
yet remained another difficult job—that of sorting it out, 
mounting and labelling the nerves. This required several 
weeks but finally was accomplished. After the complete 
dissection had been mounted and fitted with labels, the 
two students invited Dr. George Laughlin to inspect their 
work. He had not been informed of the work previously 
and was greatly impressed with its excellence and with 
the spirit which prompted the two men to devote all their 
spare time to such a task. The dissection was donated to 
the school and as a token of his appreciation for their 
work, Dr. Laughlin sent Messrs. Schalck and Ramsdell to 
the A.O. A. Convention, at Louisville, where the dissec- 
tion was exhibited. 


d Speci of Human Nervous System. 
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CHICAGO COLLEGE 


The Chicago College of Osteopathy is this year 
changing from a five-year course to a four-year schedule. 
This means that the one pre-freshman year, of non- 
professional work, is no longer required before beginning 
the regular professional work. The fact that the college 
is dropping this preliminary year does not mean that the 
college is lowering its standards along professional lines; 
for in fact several improvements have been made in re- 
arranging and regrouping the courses. 

The department of anatomy has been put under the 
direction of Dr. Russel Peckham, who will teach anatomy 
from the start in the dissection room. This new system 
not only permits of more time being spent on the study 
of anatomy, but it will give the students a more thorough 
and workable knowledge. Courses in the history and 
principles of osteopathy are also being added in the first 
year, as a preparation for the splended course in principles 
of osteopathy given by Dr. Fink in the third year. 

A shorter course at the Chicago College of Osteop- 
athy means that many more students will be able to take 
advantage of the high-grade instruction offered here. We 
are looking forward to a great college here in Chicago. 
We have already obtained recognition as a college of 
high standards, as is attested by the fact that we are 
so fully recognized throughout the States. 

Dr. Floyd Peckham, with the assistance of the hospi- 
tal internes, has taken over the direction of the clinic. 
We were very sorry to have Dr. MacBain, the former 
director of clinic, leave us for his home in Canada. Under 
his able direction the clinic has in the past two years 
been growing and improving steadily. Now Dr. Peck- 
ham is following in his footsteps, aspiring to make the 
clinic still more efficient. The clinic, at times, threatens 
to out-grow even the very complete quarters provided 
for it in the hospital. More than two hundred treatments 
weekly have been given during the summer, and in the 
past winter this number was more than doubled, as it 
will be next winter. 

Over fifty students are availing themselves of the 
opportunity to take summer classes this year. Six of this 
number entered new at the beginning of the summer 
quarter. Many new registrations are already received for 
the Autumn quarter, and we are preparing for a big 
year in 1926-1927. The Autumn quarter will begin Sep- 
tember 24. 

The Chicago Osteopathic Hospital is one of the few 
hospitals in Chicago which has a properly conducted cir- 
culating library. Many books of literature, poetry, fiction 
and popular science are contained in the College library, 
and this number is supplemented by a deposit from the 
Chicago Public Library. These books are taken regu- 
larly to the rooms of such patients as care to read, and 
are regularly exchanged. Nearly all our hospital pa- 
tients avail themselves of this privilege, and many seem 
very grateful. 


DES MOINES STILL COLLEGE 


The customary pre-commencement whirl of ‘social 
activities was in the limelight again this year. Fraternity 
and sorority banquets and farewell dances occupied many 
of the seniors’ evenings prior to the “Grand Finale.” 

Iota Tau Sigma held its farewell banquet at the chap- 
ter house on May 24 and the annual Spring dance on the 
evening of May 22. The Atlas Club banqueted their 
graduates at the Blue Room of Yonkers’ Tea Room on 
the evening of May 24, and the Phi Sigs celebrated the 
close of another year at their home on the evening of 
May 17. The Axis sorority held their farewell function 
at Harris-Emery’s Tea Room on the evening of May 4. 
Sigma Sigma Phi honored its graduates at a banquet given 
at the Grant Club on the evening of May 19. Dr. C. J. 
Gaddis, secretary of the A.O.A. was the guest of honor 
and gave a most excellent and inspiring address. Follow- 
ing this banquet he spoke before the Pan Hellenic 
meeting. 

The annua, faculty banquet, given in honor of the 
graduating class, was held on Wednesday evening, May 
26, at Yonkers’ Tea Room. Dr. C. F. Spring was toast- 
master and appropriate toasts were given by Drs. Robert 
Bachman, E. E. Steffen, Mary Golden and H. V. Halla- 
day. Dr. F. C. Condit, the commencement speaker, was 
introduced at the banquet. Mrs. C. W. Johnson was the 
chairman of the committee of arrangements and is to be 
congratulated upon the success of the affair. 
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Commencement proper was held on Thursday eve- 
ning, May 27, at the college auditorium. The exercises 
were opened with the processional of the faculty and class 
which was followed by the invocation of Dr. M. E. Bach- 
man. Thomas Mann then sang a tenor solo accompanied 
at the piano by Gladys Monroe Stribling and H. H. Sifling 
played a violin obbligato. Dr. C. W. Johnson introduced 
the speaker, Dr. F. C. Condit, who gave one of the best 
commencement addresses ever delivered to a D. M.S. C. O. 
graduating class. His intimate relation to the profession 
through his work and association as the Dean.of the 
A. S. O., enabled Dr. Condit to weave a theme into his 
topic which reached the heart of every member of the 
class. Immediately following another musical number, 
Dr. E. E. Steffen presented the class to Dr. C. W. John- 
son who conferred the degrees. 


The surprise of the evening came at this time when 
Dr. H. V. Halladay, acting for Dr. J. P. Schwartz, pre- 
sented the honors which consisted of the Sigma Sigma 
Phi Gold Medal for Proficiency in the Science of Oste- 
opathy and the Sigma Sigma Phi Gold Medal for Service 
to the College and the Profession. The Proficiency honor 
was won by J. C. Bishop and the Service medal went to 
Ross Robertson. This is the first time in the history of 
the college that honors have been conferred and the action 
was quite favorably received. 

The benediction was given by Dr. Bachman and the 
exercises were concluded with the senior reception. The 
members of the graduating class were: G. F. Akens, A. A. 
Armstrong, C. L. Baker, C. S. Ball, P. F. Benien, R. E. 
Bennet, J. C. Bishop, Amorette Bledsoe, E. G. Brown, 
W. E. Butcher, C. M. Conn, J. R. Devereaux, Anna C 
Doyle, L. L. Facto, Leila Border Fishleigh, Beatrice Fow- 
ler Anton, Carl B. Gephart, R. V. Gladieux, Dean Grewell, 
Ff. B. Irwin, Theodore Kapfer, W. R. Marlow, R. L. Nel- 
son, A, L. Quest, J. F. Rader, L. A. Reiter, Doyle Rich- 
ardson, Lois Irwin Richardson, Ross Robertson, L. C. 
Scatterday, David Skidmore, A. E. Smith, H. R. Sprague, 
R. H. Stone, Matt Thill, J. H. Voss, Donald Weir, Estelle 
Wise and Lloyd Woofenden. 


Many changes have been made in the official body of 
the college in the last month. Dr. S. L. Taylor, president 
of the college and surgeon-in-chief of the Des Moines 
General Hospital, was forced to resign because of broken 
health and the dean, Dr. C. W. Johnson, was elevated to 
the presidency of the college. It is with sincere regret 
that we witness the withdrawal of Dr. Taylor from the 
active affairs of the college and the profession; and our 
hope is that he will, in the near future, be with us again. 
Dr. Johnson, the new president, has been connected with 
the college for over twenty years. Through his activities 
the depariment of neurology has developed into one of 
the strongest in the profession and the growth of the 
clinics are in some respect due to his untiring influence. 
The Doctor is, by nature, progressive and far-sighted, 
always striving to better conditions in and around the 
school and in the profession. 

In the resultant contingency arising from the retire- 
ment of Dr. Taylor, it became urgent that immediate 
action be taken to retain the Des Moines General Hospital 
for the osteopathic profession. In the fulfillment of this 
need, Dr. J. P. Schwartz, president of the hospital board, 
and two associates completed the negotiations and have 
completely taken over the institution. Plans are being 
made and considered for the immediate erection of the 
first wing of the proposed three-wing structure which will 
be the first step in the progressive program the doctors 
are undertaking. 


Many of the May graduating class are interning in the 
various osteopathic institutions throughout the country. 
Drs. W. R. Marlow, A. E. Smith and P. F. Benien are at 
Liberty Hospital in St. Louis; Drs. O. H. Olsen and J. H. 
Voss are at the Detroit Osteopathic Hospital; Drs. C. B. 
Gephart and David Skidmore are at Delaware Springs and 
Drs. M. E. Green and Theodore Kapfer are at the Des 
Moines General. All report that they are getting “worlds 
of experience” and are high in their praise of the respec- 
tive institutions. 


The college is making elaborate plans for the com- 
ing A.O.A. convention. A booth has been reserved on 
the exhibit floor and the extensive alumni programs are 
being arranged. A special convention number of the Log 
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Book is on the press and will surpass the Toronto issue 
in attractiveness. All alumni are urged to register at 
Booth D at Louisville. 

The regular annual corporate board meeting was held 
at the college on May 18 and enjoyed a record-breaking 
attendance, The outstanding feature of the meeting was 
the treasurer’s report of the past year. Never before has 
the financial status of the college been so sound. During 
the past year over ten thousand dollars were expended 
in the payment of old obligations and sufficient funds are 
on hand for the proposed summer work. Dr. C. W. John- 
son was unanimously elected president, Dr. E. E. Steffen, 
treasurer and Mrs. K. M. Robinson, secretary. 


Considerable repair work is being done around the 
college this Summer and new equipment has been ordered. 
Summer clinic sessions are being held on Monday and 
Thursday mornings and regular attendance credit given. 
This is the first time that this section has been conducted 
in this manner. Patients are plentiful and the students 
that are staying for Summer work are kept quite busy. 
Under the direction of Drs. Conn and Jamison, assistant 
clinicians, the obstetrical department is doing a thriving 
business. 


PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE 


The Philadelphia College is no doubt experiencing 
the same reaction as our other osteopathic institutions 
throughout the country, resulting from the National Con- 
vention of the A. O. A. held in Louisville last month. 

As usual, Drs. J. Ivan Dufur, Charles J. Muttart, 
E. G. Drew, and Ira W. Drew, of our faculty, were on 
the annual program, supplemented by Dr. Emanuel 
Jacobson, this year, whose clinical demonstrations showed 
marvelous results. Drs. H. Walter Evans, Mildred Fox, 
and William S. Nicholl, of the faculty, were also pres- 
ent, Dr. Nicholl having with him his two charming daugh- 
ters, one of whom plans to study at the Philadelphia 
College in September. Other Philadelphia osteopaths 
were Drs. O. J. Snyder and Phyllis W. Holden, with 
enough others from Pennsylvania to make it look like 
a State Convention. Miss Helen Conway, of Varsity 
basketball fame, was in evidence as a member of our 
present senior class and the various fraternities of the 
College were represented by Harold D. Kauffman, Wil- 
liam A. Gants, John M. Ulrich, and John C. Bradford, 
of the student body, together with Dr. Ernest Johnson, 
of the class of ’25, whereas Miss Helen Ramsay, Regis- 
trar, was in charge of the college booth. 

Following the con'vention Miss Ramsay visited the 
Chicago College of Osteopathy where she was most gra- 
ciously received by Dean Raymond and Miss Frye and 
there ensued a “round table” discussion of pre-professional 
educational problems. Following this, a visit was made 
to Journal headquarters where it was noted that an air 
of efficiency and progressiveness pervades the place. On 
this occasion Mr. Moody expressed his appreciation of 
the publicity that the Philadelphia College is giving oste- 
opathy through:various phases of the press, in an en- 
deavor to emphasize the profession rather than its own 
institution. On the other hand, the fact was appreciated 
that Julius B. Apatoff, of our present senior class, is 
voluntarily giving much of his time this summer to stu- 
dent recruiting along ethical lines, personally interview- 
ing and corresponding with 249 members of his high 
school alumni. 

The College will be fortunate in having on its faculty 
next Fall Walter F. Clayton, M.D., Ph.D., a graduate of 
Oxford University, who has long been interested in oste- 
opathy and has a national reputation as a student, scien- 
tist and lecturer. Dr. Clayton will be associated with our 
departments of histology and pathology, succeeding Dr. 
Emanuel Jacobson, who plans to devote his time to addi- 
tional phases of research work. 

Much interest is being expressed in our new oste- 
opathic hospital, plans for which were accepted two 
months ago. Ground for same has not yet been broken, 
for, in view of the phenomenal progress being made by 
our college, the property committee is now considering 
the advisability of establishing both the college and the 
new hospital in a more imposing location without sacri- 
ficing the clinical facilities at present enjoyed by reason 
of our proximity to a section of many homes. With the 
prospect of a new hospital in the comparatively near fu- 
ture, even our Nurses Training School may soon outgrow 
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its present quarters, so it is easy to understand all the 
points that must be taken into consideration. 

The 1926-1927 bulletin of the Philadelphia College is 
now off the press and professional members in the field 
are reminded that they may write for as many copies 
as desired for prospective students and their own offices, 
as it is believed that a catalog often sells the idea of 
osteopathy in cases where mere curiosity existed before. 
It is also supposed that graduates of many years ago will 
be interested in noting the modern curriculum that is now 
being offered. 

Visitors to the Sesquicentennial Exposition are in- 
vited to visit the Philadelphia College at any time. Classes 
are not in session during the summer months but there 
should be much interest to members of the profession 
who have had no opportunity to view the college during 
the past year. 

Helen Ramsay. 


State and Divisional News 


ARKANSAS 
Officers of State Society 

Dr. B. F. McAllister, Fayetteville, was elected presi- 
dent at the annual convention in Little Rock June 11 and 
12. The other officers elected were: Dr. J. Falkner, Tex- 
arkana, vice-president; Dr. Donald M. Lewis, secretary- 
treasurer; Dr. A. Champlin, Hope, statistician; Dr. 
M. L. Nolen, Texarkana, sergeant-at-arms, and Dr. W. B. 
Farris, Fort Smith, Dr. R. M. Mitchell, Taxarkana, and 

Dr. L. H. Smith, England, trustees. 


CALIFORNIA 
State Convention 

Dr. F. O. Edwards of San Jose, retiring trustee of 
the organization, was elected president of the California 
Osteopathic Association at the conclusion of the most 
lively referendum the order has known. 

Other state officials selected are: vice-president, Dr. 
Una Cary, Sacramento; secretary-treasurer, Dr. 
Rowlingson of Los Angeles, re-elected. Two trustees 
were chosen to succeed Dr. Edwards and Dr. Charles H. 
Spencer of Los Angeles, retiring. They are Dr. Evan- 
geline N. Percival of Los Angeles, and Dr. J. P. Snare of 
Modesto. Other members of the board of trustees to 
retain office are Drs. William H. Ivie, Albert V. Kalt and 
Arthur T. Seymour. 


Eastbay Society 

The installation of the newly elected officers for the 
coming year featured the annual dinner of the Eastbay 
Osteopathic Society held Tuesday evening, June 29, at 
6:30 at the Coit Hotel, Oakland. 

Dr. C. E. Peirce, toastmaster, installed the following 
officers: President, Dr. Roger Abbott Peters of Berkeley; 
vice-president, Dr. Katharine L. Whitten, Oakland; secre- 
tary, Dr. Lily G. Harris, Oakland; additional trustees, Dr. 
James H. Bell, the retiring president, and Dr. J. Russell 
Morris, both of Oakland. 

The musical program arranged by Dr. Cassie Moreland 
included several vocal numbers by Miss Edith Hibbard 
and Dr. Roland F. Robie. Reports of the recent “Silver 
Jubilee” convention of the California Osteopathic Asso- 
ciation at Pasadena will be given by Dr. George M. Peck- 
ham and Dr. Clara McFarlane Miller. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Install New Officers 

Officers of the District of Columbia Osteopathic As- 
sociation, elected recently, were installed June 22 with 
ceremonies at the office of Dr. Albert H. Parham. 

Dr. George W. Maxfield was induced into office as 
president, Dr. Grace L. Hurd, vice-president, and Dr. 
Parham, secretary-treasurer. The executive committee, 
which also took office, is composed of Dr. C. D. Swope, 
Dr. Clara U. Little, Dr. Thomas J. Howerton, Dr. Riley 
D. Moore and Dr. M. C. Burtt. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago Eyesight Society 
The Chicago Eyesight Society met in Dr. G. W. 
MacGregor’s office June 18, when the following officers 
were re-elected: Dr. George W. MacGregor, president; 
Dr. Wendall Diebold, secretary; Dr. Louise A. Standish, 
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secretary-treasurer, and Dr. Jacobine Kruze, assistant 
secretary. 

The next meeting of the society will be held the third 
Thursday in September. During the summer the Educa- 
tional Committee may put on a program. 

State Society Officers and Trustees for 1926-27 

At the last state meeting in Galesburg the following 
officers were elected: President, Dr. H. W. Shain, Chi- 
cago; president-elect, Dr. Anna Mary Mills, Champaign; 
vice-president, Dr. Lulu Hartwig, Decatur; vice-president- 
elect, Dr. Robert Roddy, Kewanee; secretary-treasurer, 
Dr. E. C. Andrews, Ottawa; secretary-treasurer-elect, Dr. 
E. C. Andrews, Ottawa. 

Trustees: First District, Dr. S. W. Robuck, Chicago; 
Second District, Dr. Hugh T. Wise, Rockford; Third Dis- 
trict, Dr. A. E. Linnae May Pine, Galesburg; Fourth Dis- 
trict, Dr. A. E. Daugherty, Bloomington; Fifth District, 
Dr. C. J. Cunningham, Villa Grove; Sixth District, Dr. 
C. O. Casey, Decatur; Seventh District, Dr. Edith W. 
Pollock, Quincy; Eighth District, Dr. P. J. MacGregor, 
Lawrenceville. Trustee, Chicago College of Osteopathy, 
Dr. E. J. Drinkall, Chicago. 


IOWA 
Des Moines County 


Dr. J. S. Baughman was elected president of the Des 
Moines County Osteopathic Association at a meeting 
held June 16 in the office of Dr. Bessie Nudd. Dr. F. E. 
Shaw was chosen vice-president and Dr. Bessie Nudd, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Members of the association will meet in the future 
on the third Wednesday of each month, it was decided. 
All members of the association were present at the 
meeting. 


KANSAS 
Verdigris Valley 


The annual picnic of the Verdigris Valley Association 
was held at Riverside park, Independence, June 15. 


KENTUCKY 


Joint meetings of the Kentucky and Tennessee so- 
cieties of the American Osteopathic Association were held 


at the Brown Hotel, Louisville, June 27, during the na- 
tional convention. New officers were elected by the two 
sections for the ensuing year. 

Officers for the Kentucky society are: president, 
Dr. O. C. Robertson, Owensboro; vice-president, Dr. 
Josephine Hoggins, Frankfort; secretary-treasurer, Dr. 
Ella Shifflett, Louisville. 

Officers elected by the Tennessee society are Dr. 
Frederick Butin, Memphis, president; Dr. O. T. Buffalow, 
Chattanooga, vice-president; Dr. J. R. Shackleford, of 
Nashville, secretary-treasurer. 


MISSOURI 
Central Missouri Society 


The Central Missouri Osteopathic Association met in 
Jefferson City June 18. 

Talks were made by the following: Dr. J. B. Kissler, 
Dr. B. S. Jolley, Dr. R. E. Lindsay, Dr. T. B. Ewing and 
Dr. Leon Lake, after which a legal and legislative com- 
mittee meeting was held. 


North Central Society 
The North Central Missouri Osteopathic Association 
met Tuesday, June 21, at the offices of Dr. Ira G. Pray, 
president. Five members were present. 


NEW JERSEY 
Jersey Society Meets at Country Club 

On Wednesday, June 16, the Executive Committee of 
the New Jersey Osteopathic Society met at the invitation 
of the president at the Spring Brook Country Club, Mor- 
ristown, and effected an organization. The new officers 
are as follows: President, Dr. H. Thurston Maxwell; 
vice-president, Dr. Adaline W. Iehle; secretary, Dr. Ches- 
ter D. Losee; treasurer, Dr. G. H. Krauss; legislation, Dr. 
F. E. Keefer; clinics and statistics, Dr. M. J. Sullivan; 
ways and means, Dr. R. F. English; publicity and _pro- 
gram, Dr. O. M. Walker; membership, Dr. W True. 

Plans for the next year were made. The first meet- 
ing will be held September 11 in Morristown in line with 
the policy of meeting in various parts of the state. The 
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program chairman was given two assistants and has prom- 
ised to have the programs prepared two months in ad- 
vance. Other societies please take note. 


OHIO 
Akron District 

The monthly meeting of the Osteopathic Association 
of the Akron District was held June 17 in the Elks’ club 
rooms and was attended by a large number of the mem- 
bers and their wives from Akron, Canton, Wooster, Mas- 
sillon, Kent and Youngstown. Dinner was served at 
seven o'clock and the program following the dinner hour 
was presided over by Dr. Earl Sanborn, Akron, president 
of the association. 

The speaker was Dr. O. O. Bashline of Grove City, 
and his subject was “Orificial Surgery.” Dr. Bashline an- 
nounced that work was now under way on the addition 
to the osteopathic hospital in Grove City, which will add 
twenty-two rooms to the hospital and a number of other 
departments for more extensive surgical work. 

The last meeting of the society was held in Wooster 
on the third Thursday in July. 


Central Ohio Society 
About 100 physicians were in attendance at the Co- 
lumbus meeting June 10. “Osteopathic Legislation” and 
“Bone-setters of Scotland” were the subjects under con- 
sideration. 


OREGON 
State Convention 

A resolution adopted by the Oregon Osteopathic As- 
sociation at their annual convention at Portland, June 13, 
requested the state industrial accident commission to ap- 
point osteopaths to the physiotherapy department main- 
tained by the commission at Portland. 

Officers for the year were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Dr. A. P. Howell, Albany; vice-president, Dr. J. 
Lynch, Salem; secretary-treasurer, Dr. H. Beaumont 
(re-elected) president of Western Association. 


WASHINGTON 
Yakima Valley 


The Yakima Valley Osteopathic Association members 
and their families drove to American river, June 19, for a 
week-end outing. There were 35 expected in the party. 
The reports of the state convention were read in the busi- 
ness meeting that was held. 


Pierce County 

The Pierce County Osteopathic Association held its 
annual meeting, June 19, at the country home of Dr. H. A. 
Stotenbur. A picnic dinner was the first thing on the 
program, followed by the business meeting and election 
of officers. The dinner was served by the women’s 
auxiliary. 

The following officers were elected: Dr. J. M. Ogle, 
president; Dr. Milton Conn, secretary-treasurer. 

The association decided to continue its monthly din- 
ners at the Hotel Winthrop the second Tuesday in each 
—— During the summer the dinners will be discon- 
tinued. 

The society was unanimous in a decision to put forth 
efforts toward getting the 1929 convention of the Ameri- 
can Osteopathic Association for Tacoma. 


WISCONSIN 
Madison District Meeting 

Dr. L. A. Jones, Janesville, was elected president of 
the Madison district, Wisconsin State association, at the 
annual district meeting held in Madison July 15. Dr. R. B. 
Gordon, Madison, was elected vice-president, and Dr. 
Eda Trevitt, Monroe, secretary-treasurer. 

Among the speakers at the afternoon meeting was Dr. 
C. J. Gaddis, who spoke on “New Things in Osteopathy.” 


THAT’S THE WAY THEY TALK 
The Kellogg Company feels that it was well worth 
while to exhibit at the Louisville convention and will ap- 
preciate having you send us the floor plan for the com- 
mercial booths sold in connection with the meeting 
whenever your association has them ready. This refers 


to next year’s meeting. 
KELLOGG COMPANY. 
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Dioxogen 


DIOXOGEN is a solution of peroxide of hydrogen pure enough for use in 
the mouth. 


Disinfectants for use in the mouth are not numerous; they either belong to 
the poison group or they are innocuous, and practically, nothing is known of 
their real value when used in the mouth. 

Specific tests made with DIOXOGEN prove that it does kill germs in the mouth; other 
tests show that it does destroy germ toxins. 


Foci of infection are common in dirty mouths—the poisons from them spread, they lower 
the resistance of the body and seriously interfere with other corrective measures. 


DIOXOGEN is admirably fitted for mouth disinfection, destroying germs, neutralizing 
germ poisons, and, absolutely harmless, it possesses the properties which make it the most 
effective agent that can be employed to secure mouth cleanliness. 


Samples will gladly be supplied to medical men on request 


The Oakland Chemical Company 


New York, N. Y. 


59 Fourth Avenue 


cA NNOUNCEMENT 
CHANGE OF NAME 


I take pleasure in announcing that Liberty Hospital, 
located at Taylor and Washington Avenue, St. Louis, 
Missouri, will hereafter be known and conducted as the 
Crenshaw General Hospital. 


With best wishes to the entire profession, I remain 
Very truly yours, 


JOHN H. CRENSHAW, 
Surgeon-in-Chief. 
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In DIARRHCEA anc 
ENTERO-COLITIS 


Leading authorities recom- 

mend abdominal Poulticing 

for the alleviation of vomit- 
ing or colic. 


with its uniform and self-calorific 
action in all climates will be 
found a most valuable auxiliary 
to any other indicated treatment 
of Diarrhcea, Entero-colitis and 
other similar conditions. 


Free samples and Literature to 
Physicians from 


The Denver Chemical 
Manufacturing Co. 
NEW YORK 


Laboratories; LONDON, BERLIN, PARIS, SYDNEY, 
MONTREAL, FLORENCE, BARCELONA, 
MEXICO CITY, BUENOS AIRES 


Announcing a 


COURSE 


of Lectures and Clinical Instruction 


Ambulant Proctology 


Intra-Pelvic Technic 


or Manipulative Surgery of the 
Pelvic Organs 


Electro -Therapy 


as Applied to Proctological and 
Gynecological Disorders 


BY 


Dr. Percy H. Woodall | 


November 8 to 20, 1926 


For Full Particulars Address 
617 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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The College 
Clinical Opportunity 


Front View Proposed New Osteopathic Hospital of Philadelphia 


“THE central location of this College secures the advantages of 

extensive clinical facilities to be had only in the midst of large 
cities. ‘the College offers to students an ui.r:valed opportunity to 
obtain a well-organized clinical experience and knowledge of dis- 
ease. Each student comes into intimate contact, under super- 
vision, with patients in the Osteopathic Hospital of Philadelphia 
and its dispensaries. 


During the past year an average of over one hundred cases 
were treated per clinic day. This statement offers a good indica- 
tion of the almost unlimited amount of clinical material which is 
available for the students of this college. 


Systematic Section Instruction in the Practical Departments 
Practical Work in the Special Subjects 


Philadelphia College of Osteopathy 


Nineteenth and Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
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Concerning 
Osteopathy 


242 Pages—lIllustrated 


The book to give new 


patients. 


The book to place in public 
libraries. 


The book to loan friends. 


The book that tells the 
story of osteopathy in a 
form the layman likes 
to read. 


Cloth Paper 
$130.00 $100.00 


Copies Leather 
$200.00 
 . 56.25 35.00 27.50 
15.00 12.50 

a 2.50 1.60 1.25 


Buy them by the hundred 


Dr. G. V. Webster 
Carthage, N. Y. 


APPLICANTS FOR MEM- 
BERSHIP 
*New Members 
Arkansas 
Carver, J. A.. Board Camp, Ark. 
Pleak, Stroder M., Murfreesboro, Ark. 
California 
Murray, Sarah L., Hotel 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Florida 
Berry, Nelle S., 1902 Morgan St., 
Tampa, Fla. 
Cox, Dr. Martha, General Delivery, 
Tampa, Fla. 
Illinois 
Wright, E. P., 403 S. State St., Belvi- 
dere, Ill. 
*Coffey, William M., 5462 W. Walton, 
Chicago, III. 
Griffith, Hazel, 509 W. 61st Place, 
Chicago, 
*Mansfield, Robert I., 11330 Lothair 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Zaph, S. D., 27 E. Monroe St., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 
Conard, S. E., 1504 Broadway, Lind- 
ley Bldg., Mattoon, III. 
Indiana 
Minnis, Joseph C., 214 Terre Haute 
Trust Bldg., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Iowa 
Hansel, J. H., 315% Main St., Ames, 
Iowa. 
Johnson, C. W., 2829 Brattleboro 
Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
Kansas 
McCoy, Florence, 503 Murdock Bldg., 
Wichita, Kans. 


Trinity, 
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but it always comes back.” 


SCIATICA 


LUMBAGO 


Great Problems Solved 


Stubborn Cases of Pain Positively Controlled by The 
Gravitiser and West’s Sympathetic Techniques. 


Many Osteopaths report, “I can stop the pain every time, 
SPECIFIC RESULTS IN 


CHRONIC ABDOMINAL PAIN 
DORSAL NEURALGIA 


PELVIC PAIN 
OVARIAN NEURALGIA 


The ‘West Gravitiser 


113 East 39th Street, 


For information address 


Corporation 


NEW YORK 


Adsit, Marie Neely, Bowling Green, 


y. 
James E., Elizabethtown, 


y. 
Vance, Sallie H., Franklin, Ky. 
Hatcher, Percy, Glasgow, Ky. 
Oldham, W. H., 12th and Main, Hop- 

kinsville, Ky. 
Gilliam, William B., Lewisburg, Ky. 
Coffman, J. Marvin, 324 St. Ann St., 
Owensboro, Ky. 
Louisiana 
Walton, R. H., 306 Roumain Bldg., 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Maine 
Betts, Addie K., 216 Vaughn St., 
Portland, Maine. 
Michigan 
Muhleman, P. E., 310 Fine Arts Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich. 
*Wilkinson, A. E., 621 Ames St., 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Minnesota 
Sheperdson, W. L., Spring Valley, 
Minn. 
Mississippi 
Kidwell, May V. S., 219 N. State St., 
Jackson, Miss. 
New York 
Strong, William B., 26 Court St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
*Race, Willfred E., 47 Sterling Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Pennsylvania 
*Raesler, Archie J., 521 N. 19th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ohio 

Morrow, J. W., Bellefontaine, Ohio. 

Clybourne, H. E., 731 Broad St., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Sammet, D. C., 1320 E. Main St., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

*Nichols, Harvey J., 336 Oberlin Ave., 
Lorain, Ohio. 

Thompson, V. C., 109 N. Main St., 
Middletown, Ohio. 

Tennessee 

McClain, Walter S., 10 Arcade Bldg., 
Cooesville, Tenn. 

Schoonmaker, Willie M., 
Bank Bldg., Jackson, Tenn. 

Titsworth, Eliza A., Box 1004, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Butin, Frederick H., 409 Central Bldg., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Byerrum, Charles E., Gazette Bldg., 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 

Stevenson, George W., Bell Bldg., 
Springfield, Tenn. 

Texas 

Crawford, Claude E., 324% Main St., 

Dennison, Tex. 
Washington 


VanDorn, Bernice M., 504 Spokane 
& Eastern Trust Bldg., Spokane, 


Wash. 
Deane, Ida Busby., Fidelity Bldg., 


Tacoma, Wash. 
Wisconsin 
Bruxer, Lawrence H., 104 Main St., 
Watertown, Wis. 


Peoples 
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MEMBERSHIP APPLICATIONS 
FROM NEW GRADUATES 


Kansas City 


Roscoe Bartlett 

Harry V. Bigelow 

Raymond E. Buirge 

Emil E. Deffner 

Anna B. Pritchet 

C. Bane Pulliam 
Chicago College 

A. Eugene Bailey 

Marcia A. Lauer 

Albert J. Nitz 

D. H. Pontius 

Paul M. Wherrit 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 

Adams, McGregor, from 5208 Locust 
St., to Old Colony Club, c/o Hotel 
Bellvue Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Anderson, F. L., from Kirksville, Mo., 
to Kentucky Blk., Room §S, Miles 
City, Mont. 

Beal, F. Lindsay, from Boston, Mass., 
to 51 Curtis St., West Somerville, 
Mass. 

Bubany, J. M., from Kirksville, Mo., 
to Box 161, Knox City, Mo. 

Carleton, Margaret, from Russell 
Bldg. to Citizens Bank Bldg., 
Keene, N. H. 

Claypoole, Charlotte, from 10 S. Third 
St., to 328 E. State St., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Comstock, Edgar, from Chicago, Ill., 
to 2000 Santa Clara Ave., Alameda, 
Calif. 

Conklin, H. L., from National Bank 
Bldg., to 57 Passaic Ave., Passaic, 


Piha C. M., from 1414 19th St., to 
1423 Centre St., Des Moines, Lowa. 

Cox, G. Everett, from Manchester, 
N. H., to Post Office Block, York 
Harbor, Maine. 

Crain, C. J., and Elizabeth, from Mur- 
ry Theatre Bldg. to The Crain 
Sanitarium, Richmond, Ind. 

Crocker, D. C., from Tampa, Fla., to 
Centralia, Wash. 

Culhane, Walter F., from Danbury, 
Conn., to 126a N. Main St., DeSoto, 
Mo. 

Cutshall, E. W., from Wymore, 
Nebr., to Maryville, Kans. 

Darby, C. B., from Kirksville, Mo., to 
Gleason Hospital, Larned, Kans. 
Delp, Wm. S., from 2038 Chelten Ave., 
to 6222 Ogonty Ave., Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

Doyle, Anna C., from Des Moines, 
Iowa, to Greeley, Nebr. 

Ellison, Wm. H., Kirksville, Mo., to 
Post Office Block, York Harbor, 
Maine. 

Gregory, John G., from Kirksville, 
Mo., to 214 Chestnut St., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Gross, Albertina, from Joliet, Ill. to 
2603 Broadway, Evanston, IIl. 

Haas, Robert, from Kirksville, Mo., to 
1508 N. Main St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Halliburton, from Cherry Box, Mo., 
to Fairmont, Nebr. 

Hartman, R. W., from Gardiner, 
Mont., to 103-4 Kentucky Bldg., 
Miles City, Mont. 

Hempel, Allen, from Kansas City, 
Mo., to 2317 R St., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Henson, Arthur L., from 1016 Cham- 
ber Bldg., to 3324 E. 31st St., Kan- 

sas City, Mo. 
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Hollowell, Nellie Light, from 223 
College St., to 705 E. 10th St., Win- 
field, Kans. 

Holske, Marie, from 216 Summer St, 
to 192 Summer St., Stamford, Conn. 

Hostetler, Myron A., from Chicago, 
Ill., to 318 Newport Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Hutchinson, Carrie E., from 807 
Schwind Bldg., to 624 Harries Bldg., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Jayne, Alta B., from Monett, Mo., to 
1325 S. 10th St., Chickasha, Okla. 
Johnson, Ernest A., from 509 N. 63rd 
St., to 3225 N. Carlisle St., Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 

Johnston, Wilbur H., from Forest 
City, Ark., to Northville, Mich. 

Joslin, T. R., from Fayetteville, Tenn., 
to Goldberg Bldg., Clarksville, 
Tenn. 

Ketcham, Anna Marie, from 1829 M. 
St., to 1301 Massachusetts Ave., 

D.C. 

-amb, Ivan P., from Queen Cit ; 
to Palisade, Nebr. 

Linander, Alvilde, from 27 E. Monroe, 
58 E. Washington St., Chicago, 

Mansfield, Dolce C., from 2251 Tele- 
graph Ave., to 2287 Telegraph Ave., 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Marshall, H. J., from Hippee Bldg., 
to 401 Liberty Bldg., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Maybee, Mildred, from New York 
City, to “Birchmonte,” North Con- 
way, N. H. , 

Mayhugh, Norman B., from 24 Grant 
Bldg., to 26 Grant Bldg., Plainview, 
Texas. 

Miller, Sara, from Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla., to Sibley, Iowa. 

Moseley, J. R., from St. Augustine, 
Fla., to Bay View, Mich. 

Nay, W. R., from Kirksville, Mo., to 
Box 523, Schuyler, Nebr. 

Neilson, Norman J., from Los An- 
geles, Calif., to 276 Lisgar St., Tor- 
onto, Ont., Canada. 

Nitz, Albert J., from Chicago, IIl., to 
1210 W. Saginaw, Lansing, Mich. 
Petermeyer, E. C., from Kirksville, 
Mo., to 521 Crawford St., Clay Cen- 

ter, Kans. 

Pike, John R., from Chicago, IL, to 
184 State St., Albany, N. Y. 

Pinkerton, C. B., from Meadville, Mo., 
to Norman Bldg., Chillicothe, Mo. 

Porter, E. W., from Kirksville, Mo., 
to 444 Clark St., Canton, Mo. 

Porter, Dean V., from Boston, Maine, 
to Patten, Maine. 

Prindle, R. H., from Ogden, Utah, to 
General Delivery, W. Yellowstone, 
Mont. 

Quest, A. L., from Des Moines, Iowa, 
to Fetrow Bldg., Augusta, Kans. 
Richardson, R. A., from Kansas City, 
Mo., to Coronado Hotel, St. Louis, 

M 


oO. 

Rogers, W. L., from New York City, 
to Chelsea, Vt. 

Satterlee, Nettie E., from First Nat’l 
Bank Bldg., to 419 Roberts-Banner 
Bldg., El Paso, Texas. ; 

Seiders, Anna M., from Philadelphia, 
Pa., to 2143 S. 2nd St., Steelton, Pa. 


Siegert, Anna Mae, from Kirksville, 


Mo., to Evansville, Ind. 
Simmons, A. R., from Chicago, IIl., to 
2241 Sherman Ave., Evanston, III. 
Smith, A. Foster, from Concordia, 
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Kans., to 135 Jackson St., Johns- 
town, Pa. 

Steel, C. F., from Kansas City, Mo., 
to 7229 Moller St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Stone, H. H., from Des Moines, Iowa, 
to 920 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Thomas, Homer B., Niles, Ohio, to 
208 E. Main St., Independence, 
Iowa, 

Thurston, F. H., from Genesee, Idaho, 
to Boise, Idaho. 

Townsend, L. H., from Emigrant, 
Mont., to Athens, Ga. 

Tout, James F., Cedarvale, Kans., to 
110% S. Washington St., Welling- 
ton, Kans. 

Trenery, Floyd J., from Des Moines 
General Hospital, to 1349 43rd St., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Turnbull, Marie G., from 405 Searless 
Bldg., to 405 Lahl Bldg., Mon- 


mouth, III. 
Turner, Lucille A., from 836 S. 4th 
=m to 1435 S. 4th St., Louisville, 


y. 

Vaughan, C. Harry, from St, Albans, 
Vt., to 282 Pearl St., Burlington, Vt. 

Wallace, Raymond, from Kansas City, 
Mo., to Southwestern Osteopathic 
Sanatarium, Wichita, Kans. 

Walrod, W. M., from Wabash, Ind., 
to North Manchester, Ind. 

Walter, L. H., from Kirksville, Mo., 
to 619 Morse St., Findlay, Ohio. 
Wandrey, C. Fred, from Kirksville, 
Mo., to 9 Briggsville Ave. No. 

Adams, Mass. 

Watson, J. O., from Kirksville, Mo., 
to 523 N. Broad St., Lancaster, 
Ohio. 

Welch, S. E., from 3644 Woodland, to 
1718 E, 37th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Williams, L. C., from Kirksville, Mo., 
to 420 S. Idaho St., Dillon, Mont. 
Wiison, Everett, from Moore Bldg., 
to Medical-Arts Bldg., San Antonio, 

Texas. 

Wilson, Maxwell F., from Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to 210 Shirls Ave., Wash- 
ington, Pa. 

Woffenden, L., from 58 Portage Ave., 
to 13973 Woodward Ave., Highland 
Park, Mich. 

Wolf, G. B., from Long Beach, Calif., 
to Yucaipa, Calif. 

York, Francis W., from Kirksville, 
Mo., to Butler Coffman Bldg., Sal- 
em, Mo. 


OSTEOPATHY 


The Science of Healing 
by Adjustment 


An Illustrated Book for 
Laymen 


By Percy H. Woodall, D. O. 


Cloth, 110 pages 
75 cents per copy; 12 or more, 
65 cents per copy 


Order From A. O. A. 
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THE COLLEGE 
ACTUALITIES 


Every profession has an institution which stands out above all 
others in its particular field. In the osteopathic profession, the 
Kirksville Osteopathic College is the outstanding educational 
institution. 


It provides the profession with a firmly established, non-profit, 
educational institution in perfect functioning order, with fine 
buildings already in use, a strong faculty, and high ideals. Being 
located in osteopathy’s “Creative Home,” the student dwells in 
an atmosphere that is friendly to h's sc’ence and instills within 
him a firm confidence in his profession. 


The Kirksville Osteopathic College is a fine yardstick with which 
to measure osteopathy. Its graduates are proud of their Alma 
Mater. You will be of real serv- 
ice to prospective students in 
urging them to consider the ad- 


vantages of studying in Kirks- 
ville. Send in their names now 
so that we may send them lit- 
erature. 


KIRKSVILLE 


OSTEOPATHIC 


COLLEGE 


Geo. M. Laughlin, D.O., Pres. 


Kirksville, Mo. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, per annum in ad- 
vance, including postage: $5.00. 


SINGLE COPIES of this and the previous 
calendar year, 50 cents; two years old, 60 
cents; three years old, 70 cents; in other 
words, 10 cents additional is charged for each 
year preceding the last calendar year. Addi- 
tional copies of current issue up to 25 at 40 
cents; over 25 copies at 35 cents. Authors 
may have one extra copy without charge, upon 
request. 


REPRINTS of articles in quantities of 100 
or more may be ordered within one week 
after publication at cost price. 


REMITTANCES should be made by check, 
draft, registered letter, money or express or- 
der. Currency should not be sent unless the 
letter is registered. Stamps in amounts under 
one dollar are acceptable. Make all checks, 
etc., payable to “American OSTEOPATHIC As- 
SOCIATION.” 


WARNING: Pay no money to an agent 
unless he presents a letter showing authority 
for making collection. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS notice should 
give both old and new addresses, and state 
whether change is permanent or temporary. 


WHEN COMMUNICATIONS concern more 
than one subject—manuscript, news items, 
reprints, change of address, payment of sub- 
scription, membership, information wanted, etc. 
—correspondents will confer a favor and will 
secure more prompt attention if they will 
write on a separate sheet for each subject. 


PERSONALS 


A chart, 30 by 48 inches, showing 
nerve connections and paths, together 
with a simplified statement of the 
physiologic actions inaugurated by 
impulses traveling over them has been 
prepared by Milton A. Kranz at the 
College of Osteopathic Physicians 
and Surgeons. 


Dr. J. Oliver Sartwell, dean of the 
Massachusetts College of Osteopathy 
was tendered a banquet at the Hotel 
Victoria, Boston, Friday, June 4, by 
the faculty in recognition of his serv- 
ices as dean. Dr. George W. Goode 
presided while Dr. Arthur Miner 
Lane was toastmaster. Speeches in 
felicitation of Dr. Sartwell were made 
by Drs. Charles R. Wakeling, Francis 
P. Mauriello, Raymond Fessenden, 
William Knowles, Edward B. Sulli- 
van, Thomas Burns, H. W. Magoun, 
David Lewis, Mary V. MacNeill, 
Frank D. Stanton, Floyd Moore, 
Charles Grapek, J. Madalene Winslow, 
Wallace P. Muir, Cicile Moore, Mar- 
jorie M. Johnson, H. G. Ripley, Free- 
man Andrews, Charles Dickerman. 
Dr. Orel F. Martin officiated at the 
piano and a trio of professional en- 
tertainers rendered a fine program. 
Dr. Sartwell pronounced the benedic- 
tion in graceful terms. 


Mrs. C. J. Gaddis wishes to thank 
the many doctors and friends who 
showed so many courtesies to her 
while ill during the convention at 
Louisville. She expects to be able to 
start on a trip to the West early this 
month. 


This cut shows one of our 
seven styles of tables. Send 
post card for our latest 
catalog and price list of 
tables and stools. 


DR. GEORGE T. HAYMAN 


Mfr. of tables for over 25 years 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


History of Osteopathy and 
Twentieth Century Medical Practice 


This is the only book of the kind ever published. The life of Dr. 
A. T. Still and the development of osteopathy are clearly presented. It 
contains enough of medical history and medical practice to enable anyone 
to understand the true relationship between osteopathy and drug 
practice. 

Completely indexed so as to be convenient for reference to hundreds 
of subjects of vital importance. 


$7 cloth; $8 half morocco. All carriage charges prepaid. 


E. R. BOOTH, D. O. 


603 TRACTION BLDG. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


ORLICK’S Malted Milk is a 


Every child needs 


Horlick’s the Original 


Malted Milk 


TED Ww food of unsurpassed value in 
the diet of growing children. 
Whether they be of school age or 
in the tender years of infancy, their 
chances for sturdy growth and 
healthy development will be aug- 
mented by use of this delicious and 
health-giving food-beverage. May 
we send you samples and useful 
literature? 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Corp’n 


Racine Wisconsin 
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therapy, diet, exercise, etc. 


Still-Hildreth Osteopathic Sanatorium 


MACON, MISSOURI 


A great osteopathic institution where nervous and mental patients are cured through genuine osteopathic treatment, hydro- 
After twelve years of experience this institution emphasizes the fact that osteopathic treatment cures 
the greatest percentage of the insane of any treatment yet discovered. 


Address all inquiries to the STILL-HILDRETH OSTEOPATHIC SANATORIUM, Macon, Missouri 


PERSONALS 
Dr. M. E. Moyer has purchased the 
practice of Dr. A. B. Sinden at 508 
Bank of Hamilton Chambers, Hamil- 
ton, Ontario. Dr. Sinden is leaving 
for London, England, where he will 
practice with Dr. Foote. 


Dr. Fred Halladay, a June graduate, 
Kirksville, Mo., has gone to Living- 
ston, Mont., to take over the practice 
of Dr. Hazel Ferguson during the lat- 
ters absence on a prolonged vacation. 
Dr. and Mrs. Halladay are making the 
stay in the Park county a honeymoon 
trip. 


Doctors Taylor, Johnson and Crane, 
osteopaths of Norfolk, Neb., attended 
a district convention last month at 
Fremont where Dr. Becker of Kirks- 
ville conducted a heart clinic. 


Mrs. Ann E. Conner, Kirksville, 
Mo., celebrated her 86th birthday on 
June 8. She was one of Dr. A. T. 
Still’s first patients. Mrs. Conner has 
given the following children to the 
profession of osteopathy: Dr. W 
Conner, Kansas City; Dr. Mary A. 
Conner, Cincinnati; Dr. Sallie M. 
ConConner, Kirksville, Dr. C. H. Con- 
ner, Albuquerque, N. M., and Dr. D. 
L. Conner, Phoenix, Arizona. 


Dr. Louise A. Standish has moved 
her residence to Glen Ellyn where she 
has both office and residence at 484 
Main street. Her office hours at Glen 
Ellyn are during the morning and in 
the afternoon at her office in Kimball 
Hall, Chicago. 

Dr. John W. Deason starts for the 
Yukon, Alaska, next Saturday, July 
24. He will travel through the “Cari- 
boo” region. This expedition has a 
little weightier meaning—though, to 
be sure, his own pleasure is impor- 
tance enough for any of his journey- 
ings—for this time he has a mission 
to perform for the Chicago Field 
Museum. He’ll be after to bring back 


specimens of cariboo for the museum. 
He has promised The Journal short 
stories from time to time. Dr. J. Dal- 
ton De Shazer and Mr. Frank Duryea, 
his seasoned partners on many.a hunt- 


ing expedition, are going to accom- . 


pany him. Dr. Carl P. McConnell had 
hoped to go along but found he was 
unable ‘‘to make the grade” at the last 
moment. 


Wilcox avenue, Hollywood, has 
been headquarters for Dr. A. F. Shaw 
more than 20 years. He was the first 
osteopath in Hollywood and _ he 
bought a lot at Wilcox and Selma 
streets sixteen years ago, built a home 
on it and lived and practiced there 
until a year ago when he moved away 
from the home and started building 
the Wilcox hotel. 

Dr. Shaw has been a spectator as 
well as an actor in one of the most in- 
teresting development dramas enacted 
in the West. 

Now that the new hotel is built, he 
is settling again into his old street, 
with his offices next door to the hotel 
entrance, just around the corner and 
still on the old homestead. 


Dr. A. S. Groenewoud has left the 
office of Smith and Groenewoud, Holly 
Mich., to devote his time to the work 
in their branch office at Clarkston, 
Mich. They will continue working to- 
gether, each in his respective com- 
munity, for the benefit of osteopathy. 


Dr. Arthur D. Becker and Mrs. 
Becker have been very busy packing 
since the Louisville convention pre- 
paratory to the Westward moving, 
They are going by automobile to 
Seattle where Dr. Becker will open an 
office for practice. He will specialize 
in general diagnosis and heart and 
lung diseases. 


Dr. Arnold L. Quest, recently grad- 
uated from the Des Moines Still Col- 
lege of Osteopathy, has located at 
Augusta, Kansas, where he opened his 
office on June 17. 


Dr. Martha Pattie, Arkansas City, 
Kansas, is leaving the early part of 
August for Australia, where she will 
be associated with Dr. Culley of Mel- 
bourne. Before going to Arkansas she 
was on the staff of the Still-Hildreth 
Sanatorium, Macon, Mo., for two 
years, and it was through her work 
there that she was recommended to 
go to Australia. 


Dr. W. A. Steward, Shelbyville, IIl., 
recently underwent an operation at 
the Macon hospital for the removal 
of goitre. It is hoped that relief has 
been found for Dr. Steward’s distress 
of the past several months. 


Dr. Paul K. Theobald, Oakland, 
Calif., has just been called to his old 
home in Decatur, Illinois, on account 
of the death of his father. Dr. Theo- 
bald expects to return in a short time. 
His father was a minister. 


Dr. Fred E. Johnson, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., was elected president 
of his local Lions Club, to serve for 
the ensuing year. He is also president 
of the Colorado Osteopathic Associa- 
tion. 


Dr. J. William Bohrer, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has purchased a home on 92nd 
street at Shore Road. He will main- 
tain offices on Washington avenue, as 
before. 


At the Osteopathic Hospital, Phila- 
delphia, under the arrangement of the 
Osteopathic Sesquicentennial Commit- 
tee, Dr. Snyder, osteopathic aurist of 
Philadelphia, demonstrated the osteo- 
pathic finger surgery successes in the 
treatment of deafness, July 9. 

A number of patients were accepted 
and operated without charge during 
the demonstration. 


Dr. E. T. Parker of Portland has 
left for his annual vacation. Latest 
news reports that he is now in Jasper 
National Park, Canada. 
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ARKANSAS 


DR. CLAUDE J. HAMMOND 
Suite 400 
Arkansas National Bank Bldg. 
Hot Springs, Ark. 


Special Attention to 
Referred Cases 


CALIFORNIA 


Dr. JOHN BENJAMIN 
BUEHLER 


1036 South Burlington Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Telephone 51187 


Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 


FRANK C. FARMER 
D.O., 


66 South Lake Avenue 


Pasadena, California 


DR. RALPH E. WALDO 
DR. MARGARET J. WALDO 
. DR. JOHN B. WEEKS, Asst. 


133 Geary Street 
Phone Sutter 999 Whitney Bldg. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Dr. C. J. Gapprs 
Dr. E. PEIRCE 
Dr. Kate L. WHITTEN 


General Practice 
First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Allie Bell Schils, Cokeville, 
Wyoming, was chosen to represent 
the mayor in giving the welcoming 
speech to the Governor on the oc- 
casion of his recent visit to Cokeville. 


Dr. L. S, Keyes, Minneapolis, has 
returned from attendance at clinics in 
Europe and will resume practice at 
1216 Nicollet avenue. 


Drs. E. C. Brann, C. E. Willis and 
families and Dr. F, J. Cohen, after 
attending the national convention as 
representatives of Wichita, have gone 
on to Washington, Philadelphia and 
other points. 

Dr. H. E. Wells has charge of Dr. 
C. E. Willis’ practice while Dr. Willis 
is on his vacation. Dr. Wells was 
formerly at Cedarville, Kans., where 
he has been in general practice for 
the past 12 years, but will be perman- 
ently located in Wichita. 


Dr. Paul R. Jones of Wichita was 
appointed osteopathic house physician 
for the Eaton hotel, the third largest 
hotel in Wichita, the first of June. 


Mrs. Clara Tayor Warne, under 
whose capable guidance the Mother’s 
Clinic of Los Angeles has made such 
a notable success, left in May for 
Russia, where she will give a course 
of lectures on birth control and pre- 
natal influence at the invitation of the 
Soviet Government. Before returning 
to Los Angeles in August she will 
study methods of birth control used 
in Holland. 


Dr. Florence Mount of Omaha, 
recently addressed the Woman's 
Benefit Association in Lincoln. Her 
subject, “Woman Keeping Herself 
Fit,” proved very interesting. Dr. 
Mount was appointed national chair- 
man of the Health Department of 
Omaha Business and Professional 
Women which met recently for their 
national convention at Des Moines. 


Seventeen osteopathic physicians in 
variout parts of Washington, together 
with the Waldo Sanatorium of 
Seattle, are cooperating in the pub- 
lication of News of the Osteopathic 
World. This is a new publication and 
it promises to build good will for 
osteopathy and the practice of 
the seventeen osteopathic physicians 
whose cards appear on the last page. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY DEPT. and “Vaeuum” (Oculovac) Eye Treatment 
OPTOMETRY DEPT. Refraction and ‘‘Optostat’ Correctien 
OPTICAL DEPT. ...cccccccccccccccccccves Fitting and Supplying 
-(including Suspension Bronchescopy 
Diagnostic Only) 
Conservative) 
-(Snook—Coolidge and Radium) 
1Es DEP (Tissue—Blood Chemi neral Chemistry) 
METABOLISM tBASAL) DEPT.. --+-(Boothby-Tisset and Krogh-Haldane-Sanborn) 


DR. T. J. RUDDY, Offices 301-315 Black Bidg., Los Angeles 


Note announcement of new certain Errors of Refraction. Every Technician 
ALL CASES REFERRED BACK, WITH REPORT, TO OSTEOPATH REFERRING CASE 
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CALIFORNIA 


DR. HORACE A. HALL 
Osteopathic Physician 


Specializing in Laboratory Diagnosis. 
Cases referred to me given prompt, careful 
and accurate service. 


2350 Cloverdale Ave., Los Angeles 
Phone Wh 0980 


DR. CECIL C. CURTIS 


Careful and Laboratory 
xaminations 


REFERRED PATIENTS GIVEN PROMPT AND 
THOROUGH TREATMENTS 


806 S. New Hampshire Ave., 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Phones: Dunkirk 9296; Trinity 9981 


Dr. Susan Harris Hamilton 
Dr. Edward C. Tingley 


Suite 709, St. Paul Bldg., 
291 Geary Street, 


San Francisco, California 


CANADA 


THE MONTREAL 
OSTEOPATHIC GROUP 


616 Medical Arts Building 


Dr. HarrveETTE S. EVANS 


General Practice and Ear, 
Nose and Throat 


Dr. E. O. MILLay 
Diagnosis and Industrial Health 


Dr. W. P. CurriE 


General Practice and Clinical 
Laboratory 


Dr. L. C. LEM1reEux 


General Practice and Basal 
Metabolism 


Dr. M. E. Church 
Dr. E. D. Plummer 
Dr. W. W. Siemens 
Dr. J. Elmer Wright 


Offices—Grain Exchange Bldg 
Hospital—3015 Glencoe Road 


Calgary, Canada 
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COLORADO 


THE DENVER CLINICAL GROUP 


“An Organization for Service” 


DR. RALPH M. JONES 
General Diagnosis 
DR. HARRY M. IREIJ.AND 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 
DR. HOWARD E. LAMB 
Surgery 


DR. ROBERT C. BOYD 
Dental Surgeon 


COMPLETE LABORATORY FACILITIES 
Members of Staff, Rocky Mountain Hospital 


Suite 320, Empire Bldg. 


DR. CHARLES L. DRAPER 
Obstetrics and Pediatrics 
DR. J. EUGENE RAMSEY 
Orificial Surgery and Gynecology 
DR. PHILIP A. WITT 
Anesthetics and X-Ray 


Denver Colorado 


FLORIDA 


Harrison McMains 
Osteopathic Physician 


18 Autrey Arcade Bldg. 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


DR. J. C. HOWELL 


The Howell Osteopathic Sanitarium 


Nervous, Digestive, and other 
Chronic Diseases 


Literature on application 
200 West Gore Ave., 
Orlando, Florida 


Dr. Frances Tuttle 
General Practice 
Electrotherapy 


Dr. Lamar K. Tuttle 
Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Heart Disease 
Members of A. O. A. and State and 
ocal Societies 

The neo Tuttle Apartments 
Ft. Dallas Pk., Miami, Fla. 
New York City Offices 
18 East 41st St. 

Dr. Geraldine Wilmot in charge. 


DR. C. E. DOVE 
Osteopathic Physician 
‘General Practice 


Guaranty Building 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 


MARRIAGES 


M.lton Conn, Tacoma, Wash., to 


Dorothy Peters, Stewart, Iowa, June 
29 


D. W. Conner, Fillmore, Mo., to 
Lizzie Clay of Cameron, Mo., June 30. 


Herman R. Schulz to Ellen M. 
Phenicle, both of Des Moines, July 3. 


Chester C. Chapin to Mary Ruth 
Hunter, both of Springfield, Ill, Jul: 


W. O. Jones of Marlin, Texas, to 
Hildred Calquhoun, Edmonton, AI- 
berta, Canada. 


Frank G. Gleeson of IlIliopolis, IIL, 
to Minnie H. Oches of Springfield, 
June 17. 


Martin LL. Riemann, Battle Creek, 
Mich., to Mildred Evens, Coldwater, 
Mich., june 25. 


Lawrence Williams to Lou Ella Ev- 
bank, both of Warrensburg, Mo., June 


of. 


Roy M. Lilley to Edith Weller, both 
of Maitland, Mo., June 16. 


BIRTHS 
Born to Dr. J. William and Elsie M. 
Bohrer, Brooklyn, N. Y., a son, Rich- 
ard William, June 17. 


Born to Dr. and Mrs. Preston B. 
Gandy, Clarksburg, W. Va., a son, 
Preston Bonar Gandy, Jr., June 21. 


Born to Dr. and Mrs. Albert Gur- 
ney Dannin, Indianapolis, Ind., a 
daughter, Norma Rae, June 19. 


Born to Dr. and Mrs. S. M. Gould, 
Harrisburg, Pa., a son, Robert Skilton, 
June 14. 
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ILLINOIS 


DR. GEO. H. CARPENTER 
Heart 


27 East Monroe Street 
Chicago 


BATES SYSTEM 


For Perfect Vision 
Without Glasses 
Combined with 


Osteopathic Care and Individual 
Nutritional Guidance 


Wendell A. Diebold, D.O. 
Forrest H. Page, D.O. 


27 E. Monroe St. 
Dear. 5332 Chicago 


GOOD VISION WITHOUT 
GLASSES ; 


Refractive Errors 
Cataract 
Glaucoma 
Blindness (So-called) 
' All relieved without glasses 
Effie O. Jones, D.O., Oph.D. 
32 W. Randolph St., Chicago, II. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CHARLES DICKERM\AN, 
M.D., DO. 
Professor of Obstetrics 
Massachusetts College of Osteopathy 
l’ractice Limited to Obstetrics 
400 Broadway, 
Somerville, Mass. 


Telephones Somerset 4020, 3591 


Massachusetts College of Osteopathy 
Practice limited to general surgery 


Orel F. Martin, D.O., M.D. 
— Professor of Surgery 


and consultation 
Hotel Braemore 
464 Commonwealth Ave. 


Boston, Mass. 


ILLINOIS 


Dr. A. F. Rose 
Osteopathic Physician 
2010 Milwaukee Ave. 


Corner of Armitage Ave. 
Room 8-9-10 
Sundays by Appointment 
Residence Calls 
Phone Armitage 3610 
Hours 9 A. M. to 9 P. M. 
CHICAGO 


DR. J. DEASON 


Osteopathic Surgeon-Specialist 
EAR—NOSE—THROAT—EYE 


1. Careful examination and honest prognosis. 
2. Every hospital case gets osteopathic treatment every day. 
3. Seven thousand surgical cases without a fatality. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


CLIFFORD S. PARSONS, D.O. 
HYANNIS, MASSACHUSETTS, 
CAPE COD 


Special attention to referred patients. 


It is our aim that patients return to their 
home physicians as thorough believers in 
osteopathy as when they come to us. 


NEW JERSEY 


DR. JEROME M. 
WATTERS 
Osteopathic Specialist 
Ear, Nose, Throat and Eye 


2 Lombardy Street 
Newark, N. J. 


NEW YORK 


DR. L. M. BUSH 
Ear, Nose and Throat 


Fourteen Years’ Experience 


Specializing in normalization of the 
Eustachian tube and adenoid and 
nasal adjustment technique. 
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DEATHS 
Dr. Walter N. Holmes, 59 years old, 
of Pasadena, Calif., died July 5 at his 


home, 1731 Paloma drive. He had 
been ill two weeks. 
Dr. F. A. Foster, aged 83, of 


Palatka, Fla., died June 6 at the At- 
water sanitarium on Palatka Heights. 
He had been ill for many months. 

Dr. Marie Steere, aged 73, died 
Tuesday, June 8, at her home, 601 
Eastlake avenue, Seattle, Wash. 

Dr. Sue E. Ellis, aged 69, died Sun- 
day, June 13, at her home in Kansas 
City. Dr. Ellis had been ill only since 
the previous evening. 

Dr. Mary Marshall, died in June in 
a Portland, Oregon, hospital. Dr. 
Marshall had practiced in Albany, 
Oregon, for twenty years. 

Mrs. Thomas O. Pierce, wife of Dr. 
Pierce, St. Joseph, Mo., died June 23. 
Mrs. Pierce was active in civic work 
in St. Joseph and was an honorary 
member of the Delta Omega Sorority 
of the Los Angeles College of Osteo- 
pathy. 

Mrs. L. G. Young, mother of Dr, 
Rose Y. Keller, Lakeland, Florida, 
and Dr. Lillian G. Young, Campbell- 
ford, Ontario, died June 5 at Camp- 
bellford, Ontario, in her eighty-ninth 
year. 

Caroline C. Brockmeier of Edwards- 
ville, Ill., mother of Dr. C. L. Brock- 
meier, died at Liberty Hospital, June 
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WANTED: Association with a busy 


osteopath. Address, Barkus, c/o 
Jour. A. O. A. 
WANTED: Assistantship or insti- 
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FIRST SESSION 
MONDAY, JUNE 28, 1926, 4 P. M. 
President Willard: 

If the year’s experience has impressed certain things 
outstandingly, which to me have important bearing upon 
our organization work, I feel that they should be brought 
to your notice, and at this opening of the House, I wish 
to give expression, to a few thoughts and suggestions, 
which I will ask you to weigh for what they are worth. 

The House dictates the policies of the Association, 
and the Trustees carry them out. Most of the Trustees 
come from the members of the House, so I come at a 
proper place to make these observations and suggestions. 


A word as to our Research Institute. A couple of 
years ago, there were offered amendments to the consti- 
tution, calculated to tie it up closer to the American 
Osteopathic Association—I was not convinced of the 
necessity for them at the time. I am now convinced that 
the Research Institute should be kept tied very closely 
to the Association. 


As to the Central Office, and I wish that you would 
take what I say in the next few sentences, without apply- 
ing it to individuals, but consider it in relation to the 
arrangement itself and its possibilities. Your arrange- 
ment of centering all authority in one man, giving him the 
last word in multiple places, is fraught with disastrous 
possibilities. You may be going smoothly under such an 
arrangement one year, and the next year be in deep 
trouble, and if you keep up this arrangement you are 
“riding for a fall.” 

No national organization in the United States, not 
even the KKK’s, have delegated any such power to one 
individual. 

In past years, much was voiced in our ranks, and there 
was much rumbling in the rank and file of the A. M. A. 
circles, that it was run by an oligarchy to suit a few. 
Some two decades ago, Secretary Geo. A. Simmons be- 
came editor of the A. M. A. Journal. He dictated the 
policy of the A. M. A. and then later shared control with 
the ever politically active Dr. Frank Billings of Chicago, 
but Simmons, in his palmiest czar-like days, never was 
secretary, treasurer, editor and business manager in one. 

The A. M. A. had and has at the head office, each of 
these offices, filled by a different person—neither in any 
sense responsible to the other, though they co-operate, 
of course, and each responsible directly to an executive 
committee—something like ours. We not only have all 
those offices in the hands of one man, but in addition, he 
is Treasurer of the Research Institute. 

A president might be elected to carry out a certain 
line of policy, and he can be thwarted by this one man, 
through his control of the moneys, the mediums of ex- 
Pression, putting out all of the reports, the power to 
choose or refuse at many places, a favor here, withdraw- 
ing one there, holding back the praise, and putting in the 
criticism. He can actually thwart the predominant desire 


*Made to the House of Delegates of the American Osteopathic 
Association, in session at Louisville, Kentucky, June 28 to July 2, 1926. 


Proceedings of the House of Delegates 


and 


Reports of Departments and Bureaus 
For Year 1925-1926* 


of the whole profession, and he can do it in a manner 
to make it appear that some one else has failed or is weak. 

An administration headed by one who is consistent 
and determined—one who can stand unpleasantness, for 
what he feels his duty, will ram ahead, but even such a 
one can be greatly held back and sometimes thwarted. 

One just as conscientious, but not able to stand con- 
stant unpleasantness, or one who feels a little having him- 
self continuously damned with faint praise, or made to 
look insignificant by the Secretary, Editor, Treasurer, 
Business Manager, and Treasurer of the Research Insti- 
tute, through the latter’s all-embracing control, will soon 
say, “Oh, what is the use?” Then things will run 
smoothly. The avenues of praise will be opened. 

And, another angle. Such an arrangement is not con- 
ducive to the utmost efficiency in an organization which 
has become as large as ours and whose activities are as 
varied. The man does not live who can keep in proper 
touch with all incidental details of our varied activities, 
and be able in the most intelligent and effective manner, 
to pass judgment upon them. ‘That, for the arrangement 
itself. 

Now, to the present, and to the consideration of per- 
sons under present arrangement. 


Dr. Gaddis, in his public contact work and in contact 
with the profession, has done extraordinary work, and his 
work on the Osteopathic Magazine has been outstand- 
ingly effective. To such an extent is this true, that I feel 
it would be a wise policy, at the soonest possible moment, 
to make arrangements to have Dr. Gaddis devote his en- 
tire time to the furthering of the Magazine and his out- 
side trips. The expense of the latter, I think, should be 
carried by the Magazine. There has been a partial arrange- 
ment to that effect. For instance, Dr. Gaddis would be 
available to the State Associations for their conventions 
if they would pay his expenses or secure so many hun- 
dreds of subscriptions to the magazine. 

As to Dr. Hulburt. No man in the profession probably 
is as well qualified to accumulate and properly coordi- 
nate data in connection with our various professional 
activities and public contacts, and send it out where de- 
sired, a service of great possibility, and which needs build- 
ing up, and it is imperative that it be built up. 

Now, I should like to read to you from the minutes 
of the Executive Committee Meeting held last December, 
page 11, and let me say that there is the recognition that 
everyone at the Central Office has been working con- 
scientiously, full time, and sometimes overtime. 


“ENLARGEMENT OF CENTRAL OFFICE EFFICIENCY” 


Much time was taken in general discussion of this 
order of business. This discussion condensed, ex- 


pressed that the publication of Executive Committee, 
House of Delegates’ reports and other matters were 
much delayed, that there was slowness in answering 
important correspondence from the Central Office 
and it was expressed as an explanation that under 
present arrangements Dr. Gaddis felt responsible for 
and conscientiously sought to give his personal atten- 
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tion to too many things and to too much detail with 
the result that when he was away from the office, de- 
lays resulted; that under present arrangements such 
could not but continuc, as there was too much for 
any one to handle; particularly, when they could not 
be in the office all of the time. The solution uni- 
formly concurred in was a division of labor and re- 
sponsibility at the Central Office. Dr. Gaddis, all 
agreeing, had proven himsclf unexcelled for the work 
on the Magazine and outside contact with the pro- 
fession and public and he should be given more time 
there and responsibility shifted from him as to the 
other work.” 

In further discussion—Central Office. Dr. Hulburt’s 
unusual fitness to take charge of this statistical and in- 
formational work in conjunction with the publicity work 
was brought out and it was expressed that additionally 
there should be a business manager to cover the work 
of details of printing, advertising, routine membership 
work, the directory, etc. 

Large responsibility and leeway, and final decision in 
the particular work allotted, would be placed upon the 
heads of these other departments. 

Quoting again from the report: 

“The executive committee, it was emphasized, 

was, under the trustees, head of the association 

and it was the duty of the Central Office to carry 
out its orders.” 

Gilmour: Move that we have a department of statis- 
tics and public relations. Jr. Hulburt heading 
same. Seconded. Carried, 

Discussion: 

Gilmour: Move that we have a business manager at 
the Central Office. Seconded. Carried. 

Gaddis: This last year Dr. Clark has been worked in 
on a lot of these busitess matters. He has de- 
veloped wonderfully. If we gave him additional 
help, it would work out well. | would recom- 
mend that Dr. Clark be used in this capacity. 

Discussion: 

Gilmour: Move that Dr. Clark be made business 
manager and Miss Moser, assistant business man- 
ager, with the proviso that Dr. Clark thoroughly 
understand such an arrangement to be a trial for 
the present. Seconded. Carried. 

Webster: Have you plotted the work at the Central 
Office as some business firms do—make out a 
relationship of cach department to the other? 
Following working outline was offered. 

Gaddis: 

Editor of the Journal, 
Propagandist for the latter. Osteopathic revival- 
ist. Go on outside trips, to state societies, etc. 
Incidentally pick up any members and advertising 
that his contact might bring, but that an incident. 
Help in public contact arrangements at National 
Meeting. 

Clark, with Moser as assistant: 

All business details of Association; collection 
of dues, memberships (the routines as to this), 
advertising, exhibits at our National Association, 
purchasing agent, directory, Trustees and House 
of Delegates reports, all contracts. 
Hulburt—Department Statistics and 

lations: 

Publicity, charge of filing data covering all 
bureau activities, sending out information in re- 
sponse to requests which would be covered by this 
data, legislation in all its phases, hospital fights, 
industrial activity, everything in touch with bu- 
reaus. 


editor of the O. M. 


Public Re- 


In time, as we continue te grow, there will develop 
the need for further divisions of labor and responsibility. 
These comments I leave with you. 

Dr. Wendell presented the report of the Credentials 
Committee, which was received. 

Dr. Ray moved that the remarks by the President just 
delivered be made a part of the record. Seconded. Car- 
ried, 

Report of the Committee on Order of Business in th« 
House of Delegates was read and accepted. 

Reading of the minutes of last year 
with. 


was dispensed 


Drs. Downing, Chiles, Nichols, McMains, Snyder and 
MacDonald were named on the Resolutions Committee. 

There was a considerable amount of discussion had 
regarding the Texas Hospital case now pending in the 
supreme court, a check for the expenses of this case being 
held up by the Board of Trustees voting 12 to 7 against 
sending additional check before Louisville convention. 
Yo clarify the situation Dr. Meacham made the following 
motion: “Move the House of Delegates recommend the 
Board of Trustees to forward to the proper persons the 
balance of the sum of $2,500 to prosecute this case, said 
action being due to the advice of two attorneys favorable, 
as to one unfavorable to the prosecution of this action.” 
Seconded and Carried. 


Adjourned until 8 a. m. Tuesday. 


SECOND SESSION 
Tuesday, June 29, 1926 


Revised report of the Credentials Committee was read 
and approved. (See Report 1). 

Shain: It was moved and seconded that nominations 
be the first order of business at the third session at 4 p. m 
today. Carried. 

Dr. Shain moved that the representatives of the cities 
wishing the convention next year be heard following the 
nominations. Seconded. Carried. 

Dr. Willard mentioned that E, Clair Jones had been 
a member of the House of Delegates since its incipiency 
and was to be a delegate this year, but was prevented by 
the severe illness of his wife. 

Dr. Chiles moved that a proper message of condolence 
be sent to Dr. Jones, with greetings of the assembled 
House of Delegates. This was seconded and carried and 
Dr. Willard named Dr. Chiles a committee of one to at- 
tend to this duty. 

Dr. Willard informed the House of a Chicago firm of 
attorneys who had interested themselves in the legal dif- 
ficulties of the osteopathic profession and who had seemed 
to be making headway in a proposition which would give 
us a better legal status. Their attorney, Lilienthal, ad- 
dressed the Chicago College graduating class, presenting 
a brief which was absolutely on the right track. Discus- 
sion was indulged in as to the advisability of hearing this 
brief at this time and Dr. Emery moved that it be read. 
Seconded by Dr. Ray. Carried 

Dr. Willard requested the reading of this lengthy 
address to the Delegates, which was received with interest 
and applause. 

Dr. Willard announced the Memorial Service to Dr. 
A. T. Still at 10:30, stating that every other activity of 
the convention ceased at that time and the Delegates were 
supposed to take seats which were reserved for them at 
the front of the hall. 

Dr. Gilmour introduced a committee composed of 
Drs. Maxwell, Gravett and Robinett, who had been ap- 
pointed to draw up a model set of by-laws for the State 
Societies; commended this committee for the fine work 
they had done in this connection and presented Dr. Max- 
well to deliver the report to the assembly. 

Dr. Maxwell, after a few pertinent remarks as to the 
great need of the profession for some basic thing upon 
which to build each integral part of the profession into 
one great unit, presented a standard form of by-laws. 

Dr. Gilmour moved that this session adopt this con- 
stitution and recommend it to be used as a model on which 
to build their constitutions. Seconded. (See Report 2). 

Dr. Shain opened discussion relative to the limiting of 
state dues, questioning the effect of this model form upon 
the state treasuries. It was brought out that this was 
only a model form and each state could vary from it as 
they willed. Dr. Willard said that he believed certain 
state dues were too high for the good of the profession 
and Dr. Gilmour stated that the state secretaries were to 
have a meeting today and he hoped to have some recom- 
mendations from them to prevent states from charging 
exorbitant dues. 

Dr. Kjerner then moved that this matter be tabled 
until after we have the report from the state secretaries’ 
meeting. Seconded. Voted down. Original motion car- 
ried. 

Dr. Kjerner moved that at least three copies of this 
model be printed for each state, one to be given to the 
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President of the State Association, one to the Secretary 
and one to the Chairman of the state delegation. Sec- 
onded. Carried. 

Gilmour: Proposed, that in order to comply with 
U. S. Postal Regulations, the following amendment to 
Article 3 of the By-laws, same to be known as section 3: 
“Each member shall pay of his annual dues the sum of 
$5.00 as a year’s subscription to the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Osteopathic Association and be furnished a copy of 
each issue of the periodical.” This was unanimously 
adopted by the assembly. 

Dr. Gilmour then moved the adoption of a like amend- 
ment, to be known as Section 4, or Article 3, as follows: 
“Each member shall pay of his annual dues the sum of 
$1.00 as a year’s subscription to the Osteopathic Magazine 
and be furnished a copy of each issue of the periodical.” 
Motion carried. 

These amendments were held to be legal as sufficient 
notice of them had been had by the Delegates through 
the columns of the Journal. 

Adjourned at 9:45 to meet again at 4 p. m. 


THIRD SESSION 
Tuesday, June 29, 4 p. m. 


Minutes of previous sessions considered read and ap- 
proved, 

First order of business being the nomination of can- 
didates for officers and trustees of the American Oste- 
opathic Association. 

Dr. Dawes of Montana, after a suitable culogy of the 
man, his work in the past, and promise for the future. 
nominated Dr. Ray B. Gilmour for President. 

Dr. Tom Ray of Texas seconded this nomination. 

After inviting other nominations President Willard 
declared the nominations for the office of President closed 
and asked for nominations for the First Vice President. 

Dr. Larter nominated Dr. Webster; seconded by 
Meacham. 

Dr. Medaris nominated Dr. Millard. 

Dr. Snyder nominated Dr. William S. Nichols of 
Philadelphia. 

Dr. Whiting nominated Dr. Pierce, but Dr. Pierce 
withdrew her name from consideration. 

For Second Vice President. 

Meacham nominated Dr. Kline of Jacksonville. 

For Third Vice President. 

Dr. B. C. Maxwell nominated by Dr. Ulrich of Ohio. 

Dr. Goode nominated Dr. Wimer-Ford. 

Dr. Lynch nominated Dr. Cooper of London. 

Dr. Dawes nominated Dr. Lynch of Paris. 

The following were nominated for Trustecs: 

Chiles nominated Dr. John A. MacDonald of Massa- 
chusetts; Yowell, B. W. Purdy; Hillery, D.. L. Clark; 
Snyder, E. Clair Jones; Betts, Harry Marshall; Thompson, 
Roberta Wimer-Ford; Hayman, Canada Wendell; Larter, 
John Peacock, Jr.; Gilmour, C. J. Johnson; (7?) E. C. 
3rann; Lynch, A. B. -Clark of New York. 

No further nominations being heard the nominations 
were closed and the delegations presenting invitations for 
the next year’s convention were invited. 

Dr. Wimer-Ford read a communication inviting us 
to Seattle in 1929. 

Dr. D. L. Clark made a plea that Denver be con 
sidered. 

Dr. Marshall spoke for Des Moines and introduced 
Mr. Hamilton, Secretary for the Des Moines Chamber 
of Commerce, who made a very strong bid for Des Moines. 

Dr. Peacock presented an invitation from Providence. 

Dr. Davis of Jacksonville made an interesting talk on 
the entrancing possibilities of Florida’s beach and oceans 
and promised a good time to all who would come to the 
convention of the A. O. A. at Jacksonville next year. 

Dr. Gaddis mentioned communications from Atlanta, 
Atlantic City, Kansas City, Syracuse, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Indianapolis, Philadelphia, Min- 
neapolis, St. Louis and Washington. 

Dr. Ray moved that owing to the necessity of a Board 
of Trustees meeting in the morning, the House of Dele- 
gates meet at 4 p. m. Wednesday, the first order of busi- 
ness to be the election of officers, immediately followed 
by the choosing of a city for next year’s convention. Sec- 
onded and carried. 

Adjourned at 6 to reconvene at 4 p. m. tomorrow. 


FOURTH SESSION 
Wednesday, July 30 


President: The election of officers for the ensuing 
year is the first order of business. 

Ray: In order that the voting may be done equitably 
and right, | move that we vote by ballott. Dawes sec- 
onded. Carried. 

Wimer-Ford withdraws her name as a nominee for 
Third Vice President. 

Dr. Yowell of Tennessce nominated Dr. Kjerner of 
Missouri for President. 

Drs. Shain, Howerton, Emery, Walker, Betts and 
Holladay were appointed tellers. 

Roll call was taken on the balloting for President, and 
while the tellers were counting the ballots Dr. Dawes 
moved to expedite matters by proceeding with the vote 
on First Vice President. Seconded and carried. 

Dr. Swope withdrew Dr. Millard’s name as a nominee 
for First Vice President. 

Result of first ballot for President (174 votes cast, 88 
necessary for choice—Gilmour, 109; Kjerner, 65.) 

Result on first ballot for First Vice President—W cb- 
ster, 120; Nicholl, 54. 

Owens: Move that the rules be suspended and the 
secretary be instructed to cast a unanimous ballot for Dr. 
Kline as Second Vice President. Seconded. Carried and 
ballot was cast. 

Result of the first ballot for Third Vice President 
(175 votes cast, 88 necessary for choice)—Lynch, 81; Max- 
well, 53; Cooper, 41. 

Dr. Cooper withdraws his name as candidate. 

Second ballot for Third Vice President—Lynch, 100; 
Maxwell, 57. 

Swope nominates Larter of New York for Trustee. 

Chiles nominates Molyneux of New Jersey for Trus- 
tee. 

Ray: When this ballot is counted move that the five 
receiving the lowest number of votes be dropped from 
the next balloting. Seconded and carried. 

Meacham: Move that we turn to the head of un- 
finished business while these ballots are being counted. 
Seconded and carried. 

Willard: We will hear the report of the Resolutions 
Committee. (See Report No. 19.) 

Dr. Downing of York, Va., presented the report of 
the Resolutions Committee, which was adopted. 

Several city delegations requested to be heard again, 
presenting further invitations for the convention in 1927, 
but Dr. Meacham moved that we return to the head of 
elections, which was seconded and carried. 

Result of first balloting for Trustees (175 votes cast, 
88 necessary for choice)—Vurdy, 143; D. L. Clark, 128; 
Wendell, 100; MacDonald, 88; Jones, 67; Brann, 60; Ford, 
60; Marshall, 52; Johnson, 51; Peacock, 51; A. B. Clark, 
25; Larter, 17; Molyneaux, 17. 

Drs. Purdy, D. L. Clark, Wendell and MacDonald 
were declared elected, and the last five were dropped 
from the second ballot. 

Downing: Move that the man receiving the second 
largest vote in this next balloting be declared the two- 
year trustee to fill the vacancy caused by Dr. Webster's 
ascension to the office of First Vice President. Seconded 
and carried. 

It was moved and seconded that while the counting 
of the last ballot take place we proceed with the balloting 
of convention city for next year. Carried, and the ballot 
was taken. 

Result of second ballot for Trustees (171 votes cast, 
86 necessary)—Ford, 101; Jones, 97; Brann, 72; Mar- 
shall, 55. 

Hulett: Before the vote for the city is announced, 
if there is no election, I move that the city receiving the 
lowest number of votes be dropped from the following 
ballot. Seconded and carried. 

Result of first ballot for Convention City for 1927— 
Denver, 90; Des Moines, 70; Providence, 8; Jacksonville, 5. 

Adjourned at 6:30 until 4 p. m. Thursday. 


FIFTH SESSION 
Thursday, July 1, 4 p. m. 
Gilmour: This is a report of a special committee on 
dual membership. This morning the Board of Trustees 
considered the matter of dual membership and abolition 
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was recommended. In compliance with that the com- 
mittee has the following to offer on the subject. The only 
section touched is Article 2. Section 1 now reads, (quote 
entire section): 

We recommend that it be amended by striking out the 
words “and shall be a member of the division society 
where such exists,” and the words “be submitted to the 
division official for verification and.” In lieu of the words 
“endorsements of two members of the association” insert 
the words “endorsement of the Secretary of the state or 
division society in which the applicant resides.” Drop 
Section 2. Renumber Section 3 to be Section 2 and strike 
out words “lapsing or forfeiting membership in his divi- 
sion society.” Renumber Section 4 to be Section 3. 

Yowell: Move the adoption of the amendment. 
Seconded. 

Gilmour: Will say that although I am presenting this 
amendment I am doing so at the direction of the Board of 
Trustees and that I am absolutely against it and have a 
solution that might be worth considering. We have writ- 
ten to the state secretaries and the great majority favor 
at least the theory of dual membership. The great ob- 
jection has been that they have not been able to get into 
the National without joining the State. I believe it could 
be worked out by delaying the action on this for three 
years. The idea of dual membership is a good thing and 
could be handled satisfactorily, if we could teach the 
people the principle of dual membership. 

Gilmour: My alternative would be to amend Section 
1 as above, and add a new Section 2 as follows: ‘“Begin- 
ning June 1, 1929, the applicant shall, upon application, in 
addition to above enumerated requirements, present a cer- 
tificate of membership in his division society and a similar 
certificate upon each annual renewal of his membership in 
this association.” 

Insert present Section 2 as Section 3 and add the 
words, “Beginning with June 1, 1929,” as an introductory 
phrase. Renumber the present Section 3 to 4 and amend 
by dropping the words “lapsing or forfeiting membership 
in his division society.” Add new Section 5, “Beginning 
June 1, 1929, a member lapsing or forfeiting membership 
in his division society shall be subject to the provisions 
of Section 4 and his reinstatement to membership in this 


association shall be contingent upon a certificate of rein- 
statement to membership in his Division Society. Add 
present Section 4 to be Section 6. : 

Willard: Where does this chance for education that * 
you speak of enter in? 


Gilmour: It would be printed in our By-laws and 
would be a constant object lesson that would take effect 
June 1, 1929. 

Discussion was had that this same matter had been 
presented at Los Angeles and was not yet settled. In- 
diana Society believed that the Association was accepting 
members who were not licensed in the state, but Dr. 
Gaddis pointed out that there were students who had not 
yet settled into a practice. There are nearly a thousand 
members of the National Association who are not mem- 
bers in the State societies and Dr. Gaddis pointed out that 
the State Society was already out of touch with these 
people and it would be a bad idea for the National to also 
lose track of them. 

Dr. Wimer-Ford held that it was a matter for the in- 
dividual to decide for himself; that he must not be forced 
to join either the state or national; and that there were 
some very efficient, high-grade practitioners who were not 
members of one or both associations. Dr. Kjerner con- 
tended that here, again, was the matter of educating the 
student along right lines; that he should be taught in 
school that organization was an all-powerful force, so that 
when he was graduated he would naturally do the right 
thing by joining both his state and national organizations. 

Dr. Purdy of Wisconsin suggested that our By-laws 
might be amended in such a way that .the annual dues be 
$15, except to those who are in good standing in the state, 
where they would be $10. 

Dr. Gaddis was assured that he should continue to 
get as many new members into the National organization 
as possible, but that he should at the same time urge ap- 
plicants to line up with his State Society. 

Amendment carried. 

Original motion plus Dr. Gilmour’s additions carried. 

Dr. Gilmour read a telegram from E. Clair Jones. 

Dr. Goode registered his objections to the disbarment 


from recognition of the Massachusetts College and 
pleaded that it be placed on probation in view of the fact 
that Dr. Lane and himself had been placed on the faculty 
to teach osteopathy and that it would go on as an osteo- 
pathic college. It was brought out that this college had 
been repeatedly inspected, urged to raise its standards, and 
had continually been given one year’s probation. Dr. Ray 
moved that this matter be referred back to the Trustees 
with the recommendation that when the Boston school is 
ready for an examination we send an examiner with the 
idea of reinstating the college to recognition. Seconded. 

Dr. Kjerner moved to amend this by striking out all 
the words following the words “I move” and inserting 
that this question be referred back to the Board for their 
further consideration. Seconded. Carried. Original mo. 
tion carried. 


McCaughan: Move that a copy of the minutes of the 
House of Delegates report be sent to each member of the 
association. Seconded and carried. 


Adjourned ad infinitum, 


Report No. 1 
CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 


Members 
Delegates 
State Vote 
Del. Vote 
Delegates 


Arkansas 
California 


5 P. T. Collinge 

4 Lillian M. Whiting 
4 Evangeline Percival 
4 R. D. Emery 
Colorado ............... 5! 2 C. L. Draper 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

Dist. of Columbia.. 
Florida 


Arthur Patterson 
Thos. J. Howerton 
Julia Kline 

R. C. Wunderlich 
Gertrude Barber 


Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois . E. C. Andrews 
Hal W. Shain 
Pauline E. Mantle 
W. Q. Medaris 
R. C. McCaughan 
R. B. Gilmour 
H. J. Marshall 

P. W. Gibson 

E. C. Brann 
Minnie I. Faulk 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
faine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 


Grace McMains 
Geo. W. Goode 
Alex. F. McWilliams 
John A. MacDonald 
Beatrice Phillips 

C. M. Overstreet 
H. C. Edmiston 


S. H. Kjerner 
Lou T. Noland 
E. J. Gahan 

W. C. Dawes 
Nelle E. Ross 
Claire Owens 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


Montana 
Nebraska ... 


PHP 


M. B. Carleton 
Harry L. Chiles 
O. M. Walker 


E. R. Larter 

W. D. Fitzwater 
H. B. Herdeg 
W. B. Meachem 


M. F. Hulett 
N. A. Ulrich 
T. E. Ashton 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey ............ 124 


New Mexico ...............-- 
New York 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
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J. A. Ross 


O. J. Snyder 

J. E. Barrick 

Wm. S. Nicholl 

E. M. Downing 
Chas. Flanagan 
Nancy A. Hoselton 
C. S. Betts 

O. Y. Yowell 
Ben E. Hayman 
Thos. L. Ray 

V. B. Callison 
Veva E. Bullard 
Florence Owens 
Emma Wing Thompson 
Jas. B. Eades 

V. W. Purdy 


Oklahoma 
Oregon . 
Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Alberta 
British Columbia .... 
Manitoba 

New Brunswick .... 
Ontario 

Quebec 
Saskatchewan 
British Ost. Ass’n.. 
France 

Porto 


Wm. C. Atkinson 


E. D. Heist 
Phillip Holliday 
Anna E. Northup 
Wm. Cooper 
Catherine Lynch 
Stanley M. Haley 


© 


CANADA WENDELL, 
Chairman. 


Report No. 2 


PREPARATORY TO THE REPORT OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON BY-LAWS 


Dr. R. B. Gilmour, Chairman, 
Bureau of Professional Education, A. O. A., 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


Dear Chairman Gilmour: 

You have noted that one who has developed the 
osteopathic sense tackles the problems of life from a 
slightly different angle than do those not possessing that 
sense. He is strong on function, but stronger on struc- 
ture. His mind can not conceive of function without 
structure, or of normal function without normal structure. 
He believes that civilization is suffering from structural 
abuse. If things are not going well, he examines, adjusts 
and attempts to improve upon structure. 

Because of a feeling that things were not going as 
well as they might in organized osteopathy, your Com- 
mittee was appointed to examine, adjust and improve 
upon its physical structure—to complete and standardize 
association machinery, practically. The Committee made 
a careful study of the by-laws of many of the State So- 
cieties and of similar societies, and of the A. O. A., its 
objects and ambitions, but received, by far, the greatest 
aid and inspiration from the study of the plan of organiza- 
tion adopted by the human body and other forms of life. 
In the human body is found a standard form of by-laws 
which shows the highest degree of perfection and which 
has proved satisfactory, under all conditions, for centuries. 

The tendency to organize and to pull together for 
greater efficiency is seen in all forms of life. Possibly 
it is the reason for the multi-celled animal. The will 
of the cell leads to the organization of cells and the 
will of the man leads to the organization of men. 
Throughout time, organization has been the greatest of 
all means for selfpreservation and advancement. But 
man made slow progress, until he began to give special 
attention to the use and development of his body struc- 
ture, and to the organization of members of his own 
kind into larger bodies, planned and controlled by basic 
principles similar to those found in his own physical 
mechanism. 

Dr. Still said that “each person is a well organized 
city,” that “each organ is a laborer of skill and belongs 
to the union of perfect work.” In other words, a well 
organized city or a well organized body of men is organ- 
ized like a person is organized. The Old Doctor also 
said—“the most important advice I can give the student 
of osteopathy is to look upon the human body as an 


organized brotherhood of laborers.” In the sense in 
which the Old Doctor was speaking, a well organized 
human body or a well organized body of men represents 
“an organized brotherhood of laborers” in which all are 
required to labor and in which each member serves the 
organization along the lines in which he is best fitted. 

The standard form of by-laws adopted by the human 
body provides for a department of internal affairs and 
for a department of external affairs with sufficient bureaus 
and committees under each to reach and to include every 
member of the organization, all reporting to and under 
the control of a central office and all laboring for the 
common purpose of self-preservation and advancement. 
There is not a member so far away, but that he comes 
under the influence of the central office. 

What the physical structure of the human body is 
to the organism, the physical structure of an organization 
is to that organization. It provides the only means of 
contact with the outside world. It determines the meas- 
ure of attainment. If that is so, and we believe that it is 
so, then the task set before your Committee was a big 
one and your consideration ot the work of the Committee 
is filled with great responsibility. It may be said that 
the Committee is more concerned about the general plan 
of organization set forth in the document than about 
minor requirements that can and must be adjusted to 
local conditions. 

Having reasoned osteopathically in its deliberations, 
and believing that osteopathic reasoning is correct reason- 
ing, your Committee is pleased to submit the following 
standard form by-laws for the Divisional Society of the 
A. O. A. for your consideration: 

Respectfully, 
COMMITTEE: 
B. C. MAxweELL, 
A. W. GRAvETT, 
J. H. Ropinerr. 

Resolved, That the standard form by-laws submitted 
by the Committee on By-Laws be, and it is hereby, 
adopted by the House of Delegates as a model form for 
the Divisional Societies of the American Osteopathic 
Association; and that all such Divisional Societies be 
requested and urged to adopt the standard form, with any 
oaenny variations, as a substitute for their present by- 
aws. 


STATE-DISTRICT 
BY-LAWS 


THE (State) SOCIETY OF OSTEOPATHIC 
PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 


Article 1. 
NAME AND DIVISIONS 

This organization shall be a divisional society of the 
American Osteopathic Association and shall be governed 
by the by-laws of that Association in so far as they 
relate to divisional societies. It shall be known as the 
(name of state) Society of Osteopathic Physicians and 
Surgeons, and its subdivisions shall be known as District 
Societies of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons. 

TERMINOLOGY 

The terms “osteopathy” and “osteopathic,” as used 
herein, are distinguishing words adopted by that school 
of medicine which treats of the forces of living matter 
as they may be affected by disturbed structure, and 
which seeks to prevent and to overcome the evil effects 
of disturbed structure primarily by adjusting the struc- 


ture. 
Article 2. 
OBJECTS 

The objects of this Society shall be the same as 
those of the American Osteopathic Association and, 
further, to protect and to promote the welfare of oste- 
opathy as regards laws, official opinions and business 
policies affecting the profession in the whole or in part 
of the state. 

Article 3. 
MEMBERS 
Section 1. 

A member in good standing in the state society shall 
be enrolled as a member of the divisional society and of 
the sub-divisional society of the district in which he 
resides without formal application. 
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Section 2. 

Any graduate of a recognized school of osteopathy, 
who is legally and ethically practicing osteopathy in this 
state, may be enrolled as a member of the sub-divisional 
society of the district in which he resides by the approval 
of the Membership Committee of that society, and by 
a majority vote of the voting members present at any 
meeting of the society. 


Section 3. 


Any osteopathic physician in good standing in a sub- 
divisional society of the state may apply for membership 
in the divisional society. An application for membership 
shall be in writing on a form prescribed by the Board of 
Trustees, shall be endorsed by the president and the 
secretary-treasurer of the sub-divisional society of which 
the applicant is a member, shall be accompanied by an 
application fee of five dollars and shall be presented to 
the secretary-treasurer of the divisional society. Upon 
receipt of an application for membership, the secretary- 
treasurer, with the approval of the Board, shall enroll 
the applicant as a member and apply the application 
fee on the payment of the annual dues. If the Board 
fails to approve of such enrollment, the secretary-treas- 
urer shall so notify the applicant and return the applica- 
tion fee. 

Section 4. 


Dues payable for membership shall be as follows: 

a. In the sub-divisional society, five dollars per fiscal 
year or fifty cents per month for the fractional part 
thereof; and 

b. In the divisional society, ten dollars per fiscal 
year or one dollar per month for fractional part thereof. 

c. Student members shall pay one dollar per year. 

The Board of Trustees of the divisional society and 
of its subdivisions may reduce the annual dues herein 
specified in case of a recent graduate or of an applicant 
or member known to be in financial straits. 

All dues shall be paid in advance or within thirty days 
after the beginning of the fiscal year. 
Section 5. 

A member of a sub-divisional society shall, within 
two years after the date of his membership, take out 
and retain membership in good standing in the divisional 
society; and a member in the divisional society shall, 
within three years after the date of his membership in 
that society, take out and retain membership in good 
standing in the American Osteopathic Association, pro- 
viding the Board of Trustees of the American Osteopathic 
Association may, at its discretion, reduce the annual dues, 
sub-divisional, divisional and national, to not less than 
one-half the amount called for in case of any member 
who is known not to be financially able to meet the full 
requirements. 

Section 6. 


To provide funds to meet emergencies, the divisional 
society may levy an assessment on the sub-divisional 
societies, providing ihe assessment shall be proportional 
to the voting membership of such societies. If a sub- 
divisional society fails to pay the whole or any part of 
such assessment within sixty days after it has been levied, 
the society shall levy an assessment for the amount un- 
paid on the members of the divisional society who hold 
membership in the sub-divisional society so failing. 

Sub-divisional societies shall have the right to levy 
assessments on their membership. 


Section 7. 


Any member of the divisional society or of a sub- 
divisional society who is in arrears for the payment of 
dues or assessments and remains so for thirty days after 
due notice of his delinquency has been mailed to him 
by the secretary-treasurer thereof, without having made 
arrangements satisfactory to the Board for the payment 
of the same, or violates Section 5, of this Article, or is 
found guilty of professional or personal conduct detri- 
mental to the welfare of the society or of the profession 
of osteopathy, or breach of the Code of Ethics, or any 
member of the divisional society who fails to maintain 
membership in good standing in his sub-divisional society, 
ceases to be a member in good standing and may be sus- 
pended or expelled by the Board of Trustees of the so- 
ciety whose rules are violated, providing the accused shall 


be given an opportunity to be heard in person or through 
a representative. 
Section 8. 

Senior students of recognized schools of osteopathy 
may be admitted to student membership in the divisional] 
society, at the discretion of the Board of Trustees, but 
no student member shall be privileged to make motions, 
to vote or to hold office, or be subject to assessments, or 
be required to hold membership in any other organiza- 
tion. 

Section 9. 


By a two-thirds vote by ballot of the voting members 
present at any annual mecting, the divisional society may 
confer the title of honorary member upon any person, 
or a life membership upon any member who has ren- 
dered the profession extraordinary service. 


Section 10. 

Any member desiring to resign his membership shall 
present his resignation in writing to the secretary-treas- 
urer of the society from which he wishes to resign. The 
resignation shall then be presented to the Board of Trus- 
tees for action, but no member’s resignation shall be ac- 
cepted until his financial and other obligations to the 
society are complied with to the satisfaction of the Board. 


Article 4. 
OFFICERS 


Section 1. 


The officers of the divisional society and of each of 
the sub-divisional societies provided for herein shall be 
a president, a vice president, a secretary-treasurer and a 
board of trustees consisting of the president, the vice- 
president and the secretary-treasurer of the society and, 
referring to the divisional society, one member elected 
by and from each sub-divisional society, but, referring to 
the sub-divisional society, three members elected by the 
society. The president and the secretary-treasurer shall 
serve the board in the capacity of chairman and secretary, 
respectively. 

Section 2. 

The elective members of the Board of Trustees of 
the divisional society shall constitute a Nominating Com- 
mittee whose duty shall be to nominate a candidate for 
each office to be filled at the next election, excluding the 
offices of secretary-treasurer, trustee and delegate, and 
shall present a complete list of the nominees on the first 
day of the annual meeting at which the election of officers 
takes place. 

At the regular February meeting of each sub-divi- 
sional society, the society shall elect by ballot a Nomi- 
nating Committee consisting of three members whose 
duties shall be to nominate a candidate for each office to 
be filled at the next election, excluding that of secretary- 
treasurer, and present the entire list to the society at the 
following March meeting. 

Additional nominations may be made from the floor 
at the time of election, and voting shall not be limited to 
the nominees. 

Section 3. 

Except as hereinafter. provided, the officers of the 
divisional society and of the sub-divisional societies shall 
be elected at the annual meetings by ballot to serve one 
year, or until their successors shall have been elected, a 
majority vote being necessary to a choice. In case of 
no election on the first ballot, the candidate receiving the 
fewest votes shall be dropped from the list before taking 
the next ballot, which proccss shall be repeated until a 
majority vote is cast for one candidate, only members in 
good standing being permitted to vote. F 


Section 4. 


The three elective members of the Board of Trustees 
of a sub-divisional society shall be elected to serve three 
years, one being elected each year, providing that at the 
first election after the adoption of these by-laws one such 
trustee shall be elected to serve one year, one to serve 
two years and one to serve three years. The elective 
members of the Board of Trustees of the divisional so- 
ciety shall be elected to serve two years, those repre- 
senting districts designated by even numbers shall be 
elected on the even years and those representing districts 
designated by odd numbers shall be elected on the odd 
years. 
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Section 5. 

The Board of Trustees of the divisional society and 
of the sub-divisional societies, respectively, shall elect the 
secretary-treasurer by ballot to serve one year, or longer, 
at the discretion of the board. 

Section 6. 

The delegates to the House of Delegates of the 
American Osteopathic Association shall be elected by 
ballot by the Board of Trustees of the divisional society 
to serve one year or a term of years, according to the 
number of delegates to which the society may be en- 
titled, the position of the delegate who has served the 
longest to become vacant each year. The delegates shall 
send a written report to the secretary-treasurer of the 
society within thirty days after the annual meeting of 
the House of Delegates. 

Section 7. 

The duties of the officers shall be those specified in 
the by-laws and in the parliamentary authority adopted 
by the society not conflicting therewith, and such other 
duties as the society may require of them. 

Section 8 

The presidents shall direct the activities of the so- 
cieties, generally, and the secretary-treasurers shall co- 
operate in the collection of dues and assessments and 
assist in the collection of the A. O. A. dues and assess- 
ments when called upon to do so. 

Section 9. 

In case an officer fails to perform the duties required 
of him, as determined by the Board of Trustees, the 
Board shall declare the office vacant. All vacancies in 
office shall be filled for the unexpired part of the terms 
by the Board of Trustees. 

Section 10. 

All officers of the divisional and of the sub-divisional 
societies, including members of committees, boards and 
delegates, shall be members in good standing in a sub- 
divisional society, in the divisional society and in the 
American Osteopathic Association, and shali cooperate 
throughout to the fullest practical extent. 

Article 5. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Section 1. 

Except as hereinafter provided, all power and author- 
ity over the affairs of the divisional and sub-divisional 
societies during the interim between meetings, except that 
of modifying any action taken by the societies, shall rest 
with the Board of Trustees, respectively, and shall be 
under the direction of the president as chairman of the 
Board. 

Section 2. 

Regular meetings of the Boards shall be held im- 
mediately before and immediately after the annual meet- 
ings. Special meetings may be called by the president 
and shall be called upon the request of a majority of the 
elective members of the Board. 


Section 3. 

At its regular meeting immediately following the 
annual meeting, the Board of Trustees of the divisional 
society may appoint from its own body an Executive 
Committee of three to attend to the business of the Board 
between meetings; and it shall appoint from the member- 
ship of the society a district superintendent who shall, 
by the approval of the Board, provide circuit speakers for 
the sub-divisionai societies, plan postgraduate courses for 
the profession in the state, when feasible, and coordinate 
society activities generally. 

Section 4. 

The Board of Trustees of the divisional society is 
authorized to arrange for the printing and distribution 
of such literature as it may deem advisable, including 
the printing of an official bulletin to be known as “(State) 


Osteopath,” elect an editor-in-chief for the latter and 
make all necessary appropriations for the same. 
Article 6. 
COMMITTEES 
Section 1. 


The following Standing Committees of three mem- 
bers each shall be appointed 
a. Committee on Public Affairs. 


b. Committee on Professional Affairs. 
c. Committee on Legislation and Legal Matters. 
d. Committee on Membership. 


Within ten days after the annual meeting, the Board 
of Trustees shall appoint the chairman of each standing 
committee who shall be authorized to appoint and shall 
appoint, with reasonable promptness, the other members 
of the committee and whose committee shall be author- 
ized to appoint from the membership of the society a sub- 
committee or sub-committees to assist in its duties. These 
committees and sub-committees shall constitute the divi- 
sion’s representation in the A. O. A. committees of like 
nature. The Board shall appoint, in like manner and with 
like authority, such other standing Committees, from 
time to time, as the society may direct. 

The duties of the Committee on Public Affairs shall 
include, so far as is practical, those of the Department of 
Public Affairs of the A. O. A., as they may relate to the 
division; and, in a similar manner, the duties of the Com- 
mittee on Professional Affairs of the A. O. A. The duties 
of the Committee on Legislation and Legal Matters shall 
include the special investigation and study of matters of 
legislation, legal opinions and business policies affecting 
the welfare of osteopathy in the state and to offer recom- 
mendations to the society and to the Board, from time 
to time, concerning the same; and the duties of the Com- 
mittee on Membership shall be to endeavor to increase 
the membership of the sub-divisional and the divisional - 
societies and of the American Osteopathic Association. 
The standing committees shall perform such other duties 
as the society or the Board may direct. 

The provisions of this section shall also apply to the 
sub-divisional societies and the membership of their com- 
mittees shall constitute their representation in the divi- 
sion’s committees of like nature. 


Section. 2. 

The Board of Trustees shall appoint all committees 
and boards that the statutes of the state may require of 
the profession. 

Section 3. 

The president shall appoint all special committees 
authorized by the society, or by the Board of Trustees, 
or which he may deem expedient. 


Article 7. 
MEETINGS 
Section 1, 

The annual meeting of the divisional society shall be 
held during the month of May, of the sub-divisional so- 
cieties, during the month of April, as follows: in the 
First district, the first Monday in April; in the Second dis- 
trict, Tuesday of the same week; in the Third district, 
Wednesday of the same week; in the Fourth, district, Thurs- 
day of the same week; in the Fifth district, Friday of the 
same week; and in the Sixth district, Saturday of the same 
week. The regular meetings of the sub-divisional socie- 
ties shall be held in the same order and on days corre- 
sponding to those above specified during the months 
of September, October, November, December, January, 
February, March and May. The Board of Trustees, in 
each case, shall determine the exact time and place for 
holding the meetings and shall make all arrangements 
for the program and for the exhibits, if any. Special 
meetings may be called by the president and shall be 
called by him upon the request of the majority of the 
elective members of the Board. 

Section 2. 

At the discretion of the Board, an admission fee may 
be charged non-members. 

Article 8. 
LOCAL SOCIETIES 

A sub-divisional society may organize its membership 
into local societies, providing no local society shall have 
less than five members and providing, further, that the 
activities of all local societies shall harmonize and be in 
accord with these by-laws. 

Article 9. 
LAY ORGANIZATIONS 

The Board of Trustees of the societies may arrange 
for helpful cooperation with lay organizations in matters 
of mutual interest. 
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Article 10. 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Section 1. 

Ten per cent of the gross receipts from yearly dues 
and exhibits for the fiscal year shall be paid to the sec- 
retary-treasurer, in the case of each society, providing an 
additional amount may be added to the yearly salary 
when, in the opinion of the Board, the labors of the office 
justify it. 

Section 2. 

Officers and other members of the divisional society 
shall be paid ten dollars per day, or ten dollars per day 
and expenses, or expenses only, when away from their 
practice on official business of the society, at the dis- 
cretion of the Board of Trustees, except when such off- 
cial business is attended to at the time and place of an- 
nual or special meetings of the society. 

Article 11. 
SUB-DIVISIONAL SOCIETIES 
Section 1. 
The entire state shall be divided into the following 


districts: 
a. The First district, embracing the following counties: 
b. The Second district, embracing the following counties: 
The Third district, embracing the following counties: 


d. The Fourth district, embracing the following counties: 
e. The Fifth district, embracing the following counties: 
f. The Sixth district, embracing the following counties: 


etc., etc., and the members of the divisional society re- 
siding in each district shall organize and maintain a sub- 
divisional society of osteopathic physicians and surgeons 
therein, in accordance with these by-laws. 


Section 2. 

The Board of Trustees of the divisional society shall 
enforce the requirements relative to the organization and 
maintenance of sub-divisional societies. 

Article 12. 
ETHICS 

The code of ethics of the divisional and of the sub- 
divisional societies shall be the same as those of the 
American Osteopathic Association. 

Article 13. 
QUORUM 

At all meetings of the divisional and of the sub- 
divisional societies twenty per cent of the voting members 
shall constitute a quorum, providing no quorum at the 
meetings of the sub-divisional societies shall be less than 
three such members. 

Article 14. 


PARLIAMENTARY AUTHORITY 

The rules’ contained in “Longran’s Parliamentary 
Rules Made Easy” shall govern the divisional and the sub- 
divisional societies in ail cases in which they apply and in 
which they are not inconsistent with these by-laws. 

Article 15. 
AMENDMENTS 

These by-laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
of the voting members present at any annual meeting of 
the divisional society, providing the proposed amendment 
shall be in accord with the by-laws of the American 
Osteopathic Association, that it shall be prepared in writ- 
ing and filed with the secretary-treasurer at least thirty 
days in advance of the annual meeting and that written 
notice of the proposed amendment shall be mailed to the 
last known address of each member of the divisional 
society not less than thirty days and not more than ninety. 
days before the annual meeting at which action is to be 
taken. 

Article 16. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS 

The order of business at any meeting of the societies 

shall be under the control of the Board of Trustees, res- 


pectively. 
Article 17. 
COPIES AND DISTRIBUTION 
There shall be a supply of printed copies of the by- 
laws kept on hand by the secretary-treasurer and a copy 
presented to each member. It shall be the duty of each 
member to acquaint himself with the provisions of the 


by-laws, to interest himself in the activities of the society 
and to offer such suggestions and make such recommenda- 
tions to the officers, boards and committees as may come 
within their spheres of activity, respectively, and as he 


may deem constructive in character. 
COMMITTEE. 


Report No. 3 
AUDITOR’S REPORT 
Board of Trustees, 


American Osteopathic Association, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Gentlemen: 

We have audited the books of account of the Ameri- 
can Osteopathic Association for the year ended May 3] 
1926, and herewith submit our report, comprising al] the 
following exhibits and schedules: 

EXHIBIT A—Balance sheet as at May 31, 1926. 

EXHIBIT B—Publication statement for year ended 
May 31, 1926. 

EXHIBIT C—Income and expenses statement for 
year ended May 31, 1926. 

EXHIBIT D—Publicity department statement (by 
estimates) for year ended May 31, 1926. ~ : 

EXHIBIT E—Analysis of surplus account. 

_ SCHEDULE 1—Accounts receivable, magazine and 
literature accounts. (Itemized statement omitted from 
this published report.) 

SCHEDULE 2—Accounts receivable, advertising ac- 
counts. (Itemized statement omitted from this published 
report.) 

SCHEDULE 3—Accounts payable. (Itemized state- 
ment omitted from this published report.) 

SCHEDULE 4—Securities on hand May 31, 1926. 

We examined all cancelled checks and cash in bank 
was verified by reconciliation with statements obtained 
from the depository. 

The bonds were verified by actual count with the 
exception of ten one thousand dollar bonds, which are 
held by G. M. Foreman & Company, and these were veri- 
fied by a certificate received from the holder. 

Accounts receivable were examined by us and bad 
accounts were charged off to the amount of $919.27. 

We examined all invoices paid during the year and 
found them to agree with checks issued in payment. 

The petty cash records were examined and found to 
be correct. 

The gross income of the convention held at Toronto 
in 1925 was $5,185. The expenses incurred were $2,528.10, 
leaving a gross profit of $2,656.90. 

The following statement shows the change in your 
financial condition during the past year: 


Funds provided: 


Received from F. A. Davis & Co...........-.-.------+- $ 21.00 
Depreciation written back 350.51 
Post-graduate course 108.02 
Reduction petty Cash 19.73 
Reduction in office fund 1,290.24 
Reduction in prepaid expense .........-.---.-------.----- 141.32 
Reduction in accounts receivable ... in 930.90 
Increase in accounts payable ....................--.---- 2,684.46 
Net income for the year (Exhibit C).......... 18,661. 
$24,207.58 
Which were applied as follows: 
Increase in operating fund $ 2,871.56 
Increase in bonds 15,000.00 
Increase in inventory 936.68 
Increase in furniture and fixtures .................... 1,140.20 
Reduction in prepaid dues 3,001.47 
Reduction in bonus account 80.00 
Reduction in research fund 977.67 
Reduction interest collected ~..............----------- 200.00 
$24,207.58 


The records of the association were found in good 
condition and we extend our thanks for the courtesies 
shown us during the conduct of the audit. 

Yours respectfully, 
Evans, MARSHALL & PEASE, 
Certified. Public Accountants. 
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EXHIBIT A 
BALANCE SHEET AS AT MAY 31, 1926 
ASSETS 
Cash: 
First National Bank—Operating 
Fund $ 6,699.49 
First National Bank—Office Fund.... 45.03 
First Trust & Savings Bank—Re- 


serve Fund 49.79 
Petty Cash 10.44 
$ 6,804.75 
Bonds (Schedule 4) 61,850.00 
Accounts Receivable: 
Magazine and Literature Accounts 
(Schedule 1) $11,186.95 
Advertising Accounts (Schedule 2)..... 2,788.80 
13,975.75 
Inventory: 
Literature $ 1,555.40 
Membership Card Frames.................... 106.28 
1,661.68 
Prepaid Expense 358.68 
Fixed Assets: 
Furniture and Fixtures .....................--- $ 4,075.32 
Less: Reserve for Depreciation.......... 1,005.18 
— 3,070.14 
F. A. Davis & Company 308.62 
$88,029.62 
LIABILITIES 
Accounts Payable (Schedule 3) $ 2,914.74 
Prepaid Dues 1,851.00 
A. T. Still Institute—Research Fund.......................- 2,080.00 
Life Memberships 2,250.00 
Interest Collected Not Earned 624.96 
Postgraduate Course 273.88 
Deferred Credits: 
Advance Receipts (Schedule 2) 
Convention Exhibit Space 


Advertising Accounts 


Surplus (Exhibit D) 


EXHIBIT B 


PUBLICATION STATEMENT 
June 1, 1925, to May 31, 1926 


Journal: 
Income— 
Journal Advertising -..... $22,788.25 
Subscriptions and Sales 776.05 
$23,564.30 
Cost of Journal— 
Paper $ 3,134.53 
7,926.91 
Mailing 329.00 
691.91 
129.30 
Salaries and Commis- 
sions 118.86 
Postage 525.72 12,856.23 
Gross Profit on Journal .....-... $10,708.07 
Magazine: 
Income-— 
Magazine Advertising.. $ 5,310.87 
Subscriptions and Sales 70,855.88 
$76,166.75 
Cost of Magazine— 
Paper $12,686.39 
15,963.29 
Mailing 3,067.86 
1,463.65 
Cards and Envelopes... 2,550.42 
833.60 
Salaries 62.17 
Postage 4,557.97 
Express 3,002.96 44,188.31 
Gross Profit on Magazine... $31,978.44 


Literature: 
Income— 
Literature Sales ............ 
Cost of Literature— 


$ 1,047.06 


‘Printing $ 978.34 
22.89 
Postage and Mailing...... 16.70 

$ 1,017.93 


Variation of Inventory— 
June 1, 1925.....$ 725.00 


May 31, 1926...... 1,555.40 830.40 187.53 


Gross Profit on Literature... 859.53 
Directory: 
Income— 
$ 651.60 
Sales 181.00 
Double Listing ................ 50.00 
$ 882.60 
Cost of Directory— 
Printing $ 1,260.30 
236.15 1,496.45 
Gross Loss on Directory........ 613.85 
Reprints: 
Income— 
Miscellaneous ................-- $ 377.63 
Cost of Reprints— 
352.40 
Gross Profits on Reprints... 25.23 
Mailing Lists: 
Income— 
Miscellaneous ...............-.- $ 267.39 
Mailing List Expense— 
Miscellaneous ...............- 73.50 
Gross Profits on Mailing Lists 193.89 
Gross Profit on Publication... $43,151.31 


EXHIBIT C 
INCOME AND EXPENSE STATEMENT 
Year Ended May 31, 1926 
Income: 
Gross Profit on Sale of 


$43,151.31 
Membership Applications 
$31,160.45 
Less: Amount turned over 
to Research Institute... 3.080.00 
28,080.45 
Post Committee Sales ...... 442.50 
Convention Income— 
Exhibits, Toronto .......... $ 5,140.00 
Convention Income— 
General, Toronto ............ 45.00 
$ 5,185.00 
Convention Exhibit Ex- 
pense, Toronto .............. $ 450.96 
Convention Miscellaneous 
Expense, Toronto ........ 2,042.14 
Convention Publicity Ex- 
pense, Toronto .............. 35.00 2,528.10 
2,656.90 
Sales of Emblems ............ $ 36.00 
Less: Cost of Emblems 16.56 
19.44 
Sales of Membership Card 
Frames $ 54.00 
Less: Cost of Frames... 39.28 
14.72 
Interest on Deposits.......... 155.13 
Interest on Bonds 3,215.68 
Discounts on Purchases.... 127.74 
Miscellaneous Income ...... 1.60 
Bad Debts Collected ........ 30.31 
50.00 
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Expenses: 
Salary, Secretary and Treasurer 
Salary, Press Chairman 
Pay Roll 
Rent 
Office Printing and Supplies.............. 
Postage 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Expenses of Secretary & Treasurer 
Expenses of President 
Insurance 
Legislative and Legal 
Executive Committee and Board of 

Trustees 
Advertising Discount and Commis- 

sion 
Exchange 
Repairs and Maintenance 
Publicity Advertising Expense 
Membership Dues and Expense........ 
Publicity Miscellaneous Expense...... 
Department of Education 
Department of Public Affairs -.......... 
Department of Professional Affairs 
General Expense 
Texas Hospital Legislation 

3ad Written Off 
Depreciation, Furniture & Fixtures.. 
Collection Expense 
Cost of Emblems 


Total Expenses 


Net Gain for the Year Ended May 31, 
1926 


EXHIBIT D 


$12,000.00 


4,916.66 
22,278.46 
2,100.00 
1,275.19 


1,031.89 


2,136.13 
448.81 
55.90 
314.22 
270.80 
425.40 
2,063.95 
408.85 
280.10 
1,360.73 
30.98 
1,000.00 
919.27 
350.51 
22.00 
1,830.80 


59,284.38 


$18,661.40 


PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT STATEMENT 


(BY ESTIMATE) 


Year Ended May 31, 1926 


Income 
Expense: 
Publicity Misc. Expense....$ 2,063.95 
Convention Publicity Ex- 
pense 
Pay Roll 
Salary, Dr. Hulburt 
Furniture and Fixtures.... 


35.00 
2,235.00 
4,916.66 

165.00 


Add: 18.25% of the fol- 
lowing General and Ad- 
ministrative— 

Rent 

Office Printing and Sup- 
plies 

Telegraph and Telephone 

Repairs and Mainten- 
ance 


$ 2,100.00 


410.34 
314.22 

$ 4,099.75 
18.25% of $4,099.75 -...... 


$ 9,415.61 


748.20 10,163.81 


Total Expense for Period Ended May 31, 1926..$10,163.81 


Add: Estimated Expense 
July, 1926, Convention. 


Basis of Percentage Used Above: 
Salary of Dr. Gaddis.......... 
Salary of Dr. Hulburt 
Pay Roll 


Salary of Dr. Hulburt 
Salary of Assistant to Dr. 
Hulburt 


1,000.00 


$11,163.81 


$12,000.00 
4916.66 
22'278. 46 
$39,195.12 
$ 4,916.66 


1,235.00 


Quan- 
tity 


1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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Salary of Assistants to Dr. 
Hulburt 


1,000.00 


$ 7,151.66 
($7,151.66 divided by $39,195.12 equals 18.25%.) 


EXHIBIT E 


ANALYSIS OF SURPLUS ACCOUNT 
June 1, 1925, to May 31, 1926 


3alance, June 1, 1925........ 
Add: Net Income, year 
ended May 31, 1926 


$56,528.64 
18,661.40 


Balance May 31, 1926. 


SCHEDULE IV 


$75,190.04 


SECURITIES ON HAND 


May 31, 1926 


Verified by Actual Count 


June 16, 1926 
Liberty Loan Bonds 
Interest Interest 

Rate Due 
G-05061557 U.S. 444% Apr. & Oct. 
J-05054739 U.S. 414% Apr. & Oct. 
D-00301894 U.S. 444% June & Dec. 
M-05061558 U.S. 44% Apr. & Oct. 

1080836 U.S. 342% June & Dec. 
C-00465298 U.S. 44% June & Dec. 
C-02739253 U.S. 444% May & Nov. 
B-02739692 U.S. 444% May & Nov. 
C-00018473 U.S. 4%% Apr. & Oct. 
D-00018474 U.S. 444% Apr. & Oct. 
B-00018472 U.S. 4%% Apr. & Oct. 
C-0020343 U.S. 414% Apr. & Oct. 
C-00020344 U.S. 44% Apr. & Oct. 15 
D-02130774 U.S. 44% Apr. & Oct. 15 
D-02130775 U.S. 444% Apr. & Oct. 
D-02130776 U.S. 44% Apr. & Oct. 
D-02130777 U.S. 44% Apr. & Oct. 15 
D-02130778 U.S. 4%4% Apr. & Oct. 
D-02130779 U.S. 44% Apr. & Oct. 15 
K-02130800 U.S. 444% Apr. & Oct. 15 
C-02130703 U.S. 44% Apr. & Oct. 1! 
D-02130704 U.S. 44% Apr. & Oct. 15 
D-02130705 U.S. 444% Apr. & Oct. 
United States Treasury Certificates 
M-0152161 to M-152165 inclusive, 
5% $4,000.00 invested — Additional 
$1,000.00 Bonds Takes Care of In- 
terest $1,000.00 Each 


Serial 
Number 


Amount 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
500.00 
500.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.60 


5,000.00 


$16,850.00 


George M. Forman Bonds 


146 Hinman Ave., Evanston 
May & Nov 
7 Belleham Apt. 
May & Nov. 
785 Sheridan Lake 
May & Nov 
824 Sheridan Lake 
May & Nov 
921-882 
650-699—No. 3730 Sheridan 
$500 Each 7% May & Nov 
151 Commonwealth Hotel 
Mar.-Sept. 


62% 


1069 Commonwealth Hotel 6.4% 


Mar.-Sept. 
1070 Commonwealth Hotel 
Mar.-Sept. 


612% 


926-927-928 
Wellington Arms Hotel 
$1,000. Each Mar.-Sept 
395-399 Inclusive 
No. 3730 Sheridan Rd. Apts. 
$1,000. Each 7% May-Nov 
372-376 Inclusive 
Sheridan Lake Apts. 
$1,000. Each 7% May-Nov 


1,009.00 
1,000.00 
500.00 
500.00 


2,000.00 
1,000.00 
500.00 
500.00 


3,000.00 


5,000.00 


|_| 
802.03 
410.34 
1,474.48 | 
388.74 
38.14 
‘ 
I 
$ None 
— 
1 7% 
1,275.19 
1 7% 
1 7% 
1 7% 
Rd. 
———— | 
| 
| 
5 
5 
| 
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63-67 Inclusive 
Park Manor Apts. 
$1,000. Each 642% June-Dec....... 5,000.00 
5 56-60 Inclusive 
Park Manor Apts. 
$1,000. Each 614% June-Dec....... 5,000.00 
10 480-489 Inclusive 
No. 240 East Delaware Apts. 
$500. Each 614% Mar.-Sept......... 5,000.00 
10 Commonwealth Hotel 
$1,000. Each 644% Mar.-Sept..... 10,000.00 


45,000 


$61,850.00 
(These bonds are held by G. M. Forman & Co.) 


Department of Public Affairs 
Report No. 4 


The general work of the Department, represented by 
the several Bureaus, has several distinct achievements to 
report as the fruit of the year’s work. The chairman has 
endeavored to keep in touch with, and coordinate the work 
of the Bureaus by letter while arranging for the presen- 
tation of the activities of each Bureau from month to 
month through the space placed at the disposal of the 
Department in the A. O. A. Journal. This report will 
constitute a summary of the reports of the Bureaus. 

The Bureau of Public Health and Education under 
Dr. Kjerner, chairman, has been chiefly concerned with 
the placing of osteopathic books in public libraries and 
reading rooms. Success attended this effort, in a 
measure, through the cooperation of individual practi- 
tioners or local osteopathic organizations. There is still 
a wide field in the libraries of the country in which there 
is a dearth of osteopathic information available to the read- 
ing public. 

Many individual practitioners have taken the oppor- 
tunities presented to lecture before various civic bodies 
and social organizations on the general subject of oste- 
opathy. Many of these were given directly or indirectly 
at the suggestion or, under the supervision of the Bu- 
reau. The activities of the Bureau are detailed fully in 
Dr. Kjerner’s report. The recommendations are en- 
dorsed by the Department. 

The Publicity Bureau, under Dr. Hulburt’s chairman- 
ship, has been particularly active, using letters to editors, 
release material and news items—featuring osteopathy or 
osteopathic activities—and has collected in all nearly 2000 
clippings of varying length from almost 1000 newspapers, 
with the probable individual mention of osteopathy in the 
public press in close to 100,000,000 copies. - 

The Committee on Osteopathic Exhibits, Dr. L. S. 
Keyes, chairman, has continued the commendable work 
of preparing exhibit materials and cooperating with va- 
rious individuals and organizations putting on exhibits. 
The exhibit has come to have a distinctive place in the 
educational program of the American people and should 
be given every encouragement. The recommendations 
of the Chairman for the enlargement of equipment are 
endorsed. 

The Bureau of Clinics, under the direction of Dr. 
Josephine Peirce, has accomplished much in the way of 
creating more general interest in the possibilities of clin- 
ics, in the establishment of new clinics and in the im- 
provement of the service in some of the clinics already 
established, while securing some fine publicity for oste- 
opathy, particularly in connection with Normal Spine 
Week. The recommendations of the Bureau for a place 
on the general program, for the A. O. A. to supply clinic 
record blanks, for special attention to Cardiac clinics— 
and for official visitation of clinics by the officers of the 
A. O. A.—are endorsed by the Chairman of the Depart- 
ment. 

The Bureau of Industrial and Institutional Service, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Othur Hillery of Toronto, 
has prepared a booklet for distribution to Industrial lead- 
ers, that I believe is a distinct credit to the profession. 
This has been printed and is ready for distribution. A 
booklet detailing the value of osteopathic service in ath- 
letics was also prepared for the printer. Much effort was 
spent in endeavoring to secure the cooperation of the 
chairmen of the corresponding Bureaus in the divisional 
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societies for the furtherance of the work of the Bureau, 

and with some success. 

The recommendations of the Department are (in ad- 
dition to the endorsements of the recommendations of the 
chairmen of the Bureaus already mentioned): 

Bureau of Public Health and Education 

1. The continued effort to place osteopathic litera- 
ture in libraries where it may be reached by the 
reading public. (Adopted.) 

2. The better organization of the lecture work of the 
Bureau with suitable lecture material to be made 
available to those interested. (Adopted.) 

3. The continuation of the work of the Press Com- 
mittee, enlarging the scope of the same as oppor- 
tunity offers. (Adopted.) 

4. The perpetuation of the Committee on Exhibits, with 
an appropriation for the work of the Committee. 
(Adopted.) 

Bureau of Clinics 
Continued effort to establish clinics in every large 
city for the educational and humanitarian service to 
the community. (Adopted.) 

Bureau of Industrial and Institutional Service 
This Bureau was handicapped in not having com- 
plete records of the chairmen of the Bureau in for- 
mer years available for reference. The records of. 
this Bureau should be kept in a file which could be 
passed to each succeeding chairman annually. 
(Adopted.) 

The widest possible distribution by the profession 

of the Industrial Booklet is suggested. (Adopted.) 

GeorGE V. WEBSTER, 
Chairman. 


Report No. 5 


BUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL AND INSTITUTIONAL 
SERVICE 


I wish to preface my report with a few remarks sin- 
cerely intended as constructive criticism. 

First, I would like to call attention to the total lack 
of continuity in the plans and efforts of this bureau. So 
far as any assistance received by the new chairman is 
concerned, as a result of the work done in the past years, 
this bureau was born at Toronto last July with a com- 
mittee of two. I frankly admitted my inexperience and 
offered to visit the former chairman that I might carry 
on from a position already accomplished by the bureau. 
The offer met with no invitation. Neither could I secure 
any information in the way of correspondence, statistics 
nor plans upon which to base the year’s work. 

I appealed to the Central Office for information only 
to find the A. O. A. deplorably lacking in facts and sta- 
tistics to assist in this osteopathic missionary work. 

Therefore, instead of continuing a definite plan and 
policy with connections already made with industrial and 
athletic leaders and ostecpathic physicians interested in 
this work, we had to start with no information at hand 
and make new contacts. This called for an enormous 
waste of time and energy and lost motion. 

The observations and experiences of your chairman 
during the past year convinces me that a closer unity of 
purpose should exist between this bureau and the Central 
Office. The instruction received by this bureau did not 
meet with the hearty cooperation of the Central Office, 
naturally expected by the chairman, therefore, much val- 
uable time was wasted in plans and correspondence which 
were carefully filed away. 

Our bureau will never accomplish anything if we 
start from the beginning with each new chairman. Re- 
sults depend upon cumulative effort, experience and close 
cooperation. 

In view of the above statements, the chairman would 
like to urge serious consideration of the recommendations 
made by Dr. Webster in his report of last year and by 
past chairmen of this bureau. I sincerely hope that some 
definite action concerning these suggestions will be taken 
at this meeting. The work of this bureau rightfully be- 
longs to some department of the Central Office because 
of the great amount of detail work, correspondence and 
constant reference to filed information. All correspond- 
ence, statistics and plans concerning this bureau would 
then be on file at the Central Office. A definite educa- 
tional policy could then be applied year after year. (En- 
dorsed.) 
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We would eventually reach the medium of the in- 
dustrial and athletic publications with illustrated educa- 
tional articles appealing to a class and not individuals. 
Health talks to industrial and athletic clubs could be in- 
stituted as a part of the general plan of the A. O. A. 

This leads up to the question of what has this bureau 
accomplished this year. This, I regret, can. be stated 
very briefly. 

The activities of this bureau must be considered as 
educational and missionary in nature. We cannot meas- 
ure the results in dollar value, neither can it be self- 
supporting. In order to accomplish material results, it 
must be supported by the Central Office, work hand in 
hand with other bureaus and cooperate with other A. O. 
A. activities. 

Missionaries establish themselves through service. 
They build hospitals, establish schools; they prove their 
good intentions by their good works. They first gain the 
reward of public support and approval and they work 
years without even this reward. So must we enter new 
fields of opportunity. 

Until the advent of the Osteopathic Magazine, all our 
lay literature was written and distributed with the selfish 
dollar object of pulling patients and trying to hold them 
as our own particular patrons. It is time that we climb 
to a higher plane—altruistic in nature. It is time that 
we, as a profession, unselfishly give of our wonderful 
prosperity in the advancement of osteopathic institutions 
and endeavors to convince the public of the greater scope 
of osteopathic service, of our capability and willingness 
to assume greater responsibility and of the unfair dith- 
culties to be overcome because of our opposition. 

We have two great objectives to accomplish; first, 
convince the industrial and athletic leaders that we offer 
a specially needed service in their fields; second, break 
down the barrier cleverly placed in the path of our prog- 
ress by the medical politicians. This last task calls for 
amendments to health boards, compensation boards and 
to regulations governing the athletic boards of schools, 
colleges and Y. A’s. 

By extensive cornet and persistent pleading, 
we have been able to card index about sixty-five oste- 
opathic physicians who are in some way actively inter- 
ested in industrial and athletic professional service. We 
have published some information, questionnaire, sugges- 
tion or plan in nearly every Journal during the year. In 
spite of our continuous effort to get in touch with those 
so interested, every month the Journal or Magazine will 
report some one doing splendid work in these fields who 
has not communicated with our bureau at all. The pro- 
fession cannot expect its bureaus to accomplish material 
results without the hearty cooperation and support of the 
active field members. 

On October 23 the chairman addressed the New York 
State Society at New York city, on the plans and pur- 
pose of this bureau and the importance of establishing 
osteopathy in the industrial and athletic fields. On Oc- 
tober 25 we met the Rhode Island Osteopathic Society at 
Providence and outlined plans for industrial service there. 
In February we went to Montreal and presented our 
plans to Dr. Millay and his clinic. Dr. Millay is already 
doing very effective industrial service to the great credit 
of osteopathy and we have the pledge of his clinic group 
to help establish our industrial service in Canada and 
secure much needed legislative amendments. 

January 2 we discussed the problems and plans of this 
bureau and particularly the material and illustrations for 
the proposed industrial and athletic booklets, with Drs. 
Gaddis, Webster, McConnell, Hulburt and Singleton, in 
Chicago. 

In April the industrial pamphlet was published and 
offered for distribution. The Mss. for the athletic pamph- 
let has been approved by Drs. Webster, McConnell and 
Willard and others and is on file at the Central Office, 
ready for publication. 

I wish to express my appreciation of the splendid sup- 
port and help given me in my efforts of the past year by 
our genial, sincere President, by Dr. Webster, Dr. Hul- 
burt, Dr. McConnell and Dr. Gaddis. 

I also take this opportunity to thank the profession 
for the many encouraging, appreciative letters received 
concerning the endeavors of this bureau. 

W. Ornur HILtery, 
Chairman. 


Report No. 6 
REPORT OF BUREAU OF CLINICS 


The past policy of the Bureau of Clinics—to develop 
new clinics carefully and, if possible, permanently—has 
been continued during the past year. 

he advice to those contemplating clinics has _ in- 
cluded suggestions to study local needs and conditions, 
to determine the cooperation possible of the local osteo- 
paths, as well as of lay groups, welfare organizations, 
churches, etc., and to have definite workable plans before 
opening a clinic. 

For further assistance, those interested, in starting 
clinics, were referred to our list of successful, permanent 
clinics, to gain from their experience and organization. 
The latter group have proven most helpful through this 
plan of cooperation. 

ACTIVITIES 

During November, your chairman communicated with 
all clinics listed, asking for any new plans and urging 
increased cooperation of all osteopaths in the Bureau's 
program. This met with favorable response, especially 
from the better established clinics. 

Inquiries from the profession for suggestions and 
material for clinics is increasing yearly. Your chairman 
has given each personal replies and such material as is 
available. 

Articles for the Journal column devoted to the De- 
partment of Public affairs have included reports of clinics, 
outlines and plans for normal spine week. 

The questionnaire sent out in April to all clinics and 
to those listed as interested, has furnished much interest- 
ing data, including the usual amount of press notes and 
feature stories. 

The appended list, for our files, records some of these 
returns. The Bureau wishes to give brief space to a few 
of the most promising clinics, noting with pride the splen- 
did achievement of some of the older centers and the 
earnestness of purpose of those more recently organized 

CLINICS 

The New York Clinic has recently purchased and 
has a clear title to a location for their new clinic at 205-09 
E. 20th Street. This splendidly organized group-clinic 
opens daily except Sundays and holidays, and consists of 
a Lay Board of Directors, Executive Staff and Commit- 
tees, including Executive, Finance, Administration, House 
and Supply, Publication and Literature, Clinical Service, 
Clinical Rules, Clinic Case Records, and Auditors. The 
clinic is chartered by the State, licensed and supervised 
by the State Board of Charities, who make regular inspec- 
tions. The clinic has always received the highest rating 
in service by the State Board of Charities. The report 
adds, “We plan to have groups meet at the clinic for the 
diagnosis and demonstration of particularly interesting 
cases independently of the Clinical Service proper. If 
it succeeds, it will be a forum for exchange of ideas on 
cases, treatment, management, technic, etc. Through this 
means we hope not only to benefit the older practitioners 
but particularly to give those who have been in the prac- 
tice a shorter time, the benefit of our experience.” 

Dr. Florence Gair’s clinic at 1143 Berger St., Brook- 
lyn, is open five mornings each week. Dr. Gair gives all 
of her professional time to this fine philanthropic service. 

A complete osteopathic staff is in charge of the P. 
T. A. Health Center, 936 Yale St., Los Angeles, Wednes- 
day and Saturday of each week. In a recent recognition 
of service given to the osteopathic and medical staffs, 
sincere praise was extended to both staffs by the school] 
physician of Los Angeles. 

The East Bay Osteopathic Clinic at Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, organized in 1915, is in charge of the osteopathic 
physicians of Oakland, Alameda and Berkeley. 
grew its quarters two years ago and moved to larger 
quarters at 3630 Telegraph Ave., where it has four treat- 
ing rooms, laboratories, surgery recuperation rooms, and 
a living room for resident internes. The clinic is man- 
aged by a Board of Trustees, consisting of four physicians 
and twelve lay members, the officers chosen from the 
latter and serving without pay. The lay members have 
charge of finance, housing and affairs of public policy, 
while the four physicians care for the professional phases 
of the work, but have also the same status as the lay 
trustees. A woman’s auxiliary of the clinic was organized 
last Fall, consisting of the wives of the osteopaths who 
foster the Baby Department, and are aiming toward a 
building fund. 
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The clinic is open six days and two evenings each 
week. No fee is charged, each patient paying what he 
can afford, which averages about 50 cents, though it 
costs about $1.00 per patient for upkeep. The Associated 
Charities and welfare organizations send cases to the 
clinic. Subscriptions from the local physicians and 
friends of osteopathy meet all extra expense. 

There are two full-time internes (licensed physicians) 
assisting in the clinic who serve for at least six months, 
receiving one hundred dollars per month and a certain 
bonus. 

The vision of the clinic is a hospital, with the clinic 
houses in a separate wing. 

The Lancaster, Pa., Clinic, owning its own property 
at 17 S. Lime St., now known as the Lancaster Osteo- 
pathic Hospital Association, is managed and financed by 
a lay organization or auxiliary. A group of eleven osteo- 
paths are on the clinic staff, and there is an average of 
90 patients per month. As the new name indicates, this 
group is definitely planning a hospital. 

The Dallas, Texas, group-clinic, held twice each 
week in the Unitarian Church, Ervay and St. Louis 
streets, has the united support of the local society of 
osteopathic physicians, and has had another successful 
year with its usual amount of newspaper cooperation. 
The church has a committee, one member serving as 
secretary-treasurer, with an assistant on clinic days. The 
clinic staff, visiting nurse and publicity chairman, working 
with the church committee, make a strong organization. 
The profession contributes to the upkeep of the clinic, 
which has an average attendance of thirty. 

The Erie, Pa., clinic, organized last December, at 15 
W. 8th St., is under the Erie Osteopathic Society. It is 
open daily. The clinic has departments consisting of 
General Osteopathy, Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat, Surgi- 
cal. Have equipped laboratories. Incorporation plans are 
under consideration and those in charge are certain of a 
permanent clinic. 

The Akron, Ohio, Clinic is held in the Salvation Army 
Citadel Headquarters. It has an auxiliary. This clinic 
has given over 1200 treatments during the past year. 

Cleveland, Ohio, has recently organized a group of 
lay people as an auxiliary to their local osteopathic so- 
ciety, having in view a clinic and also an osteopathic 
hospital. Within a short time we hope this city will 
have a clinic second to none of the larger ones. 

Harrisburg, Pa., group-clinic, in charge of the local 
society, is held twice a week in the Welfare Building. A 
secretary is in attendance. A small fee for maintenance 
is attached. 

The Mother’s Clinic of Los Angeles, organized by Dr. 
Jennie Spencer, is now planning an endowment as a me- 
morial to her lifelong service for women and children. 

Mention only can be given to the good work of the 
following clinics: Wilmington, Delaware, under Drs. Na- 
son, Lloyd and Fitzgerald; Miami, Fla., under Dr. Verna 
Radal; Henry, IIll., under Dr. Carrie Weatherly and the 
Henry Women’s Club; Spring, IIl.,, under Dr. Pauline 
Mantle; Aroostook, Co., Maine Osteopathic Clinics, under 
Dr. Gallupe, Dr. Hall and Dr. Harrington; Waterville, 
Maine, under Dr. R. A. Houston; Worcester, Mass., under 
Dr. Wilger Jones; Sturgis, Michigan, under Dr. Walter 
G. Shay; Battle Creek, Michigan, under Dr. H. W. Conk- 
lin; Omaha, Nebr., under Dr. Florence Mount; North 
Platte, Nebr., under Dr. W. I. Shaffer; Wilmington, 
N. C., under Drs. M. J. Carson and Ella Hardin; Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., under Dr. F. L. Bush; San Juan, Porto Rico, 
under Dr. Stanley N. Haley; Houston, Texas, under local 
society; Lynn, Mass., at Neighborhood House, under four 
local osteopaths; Middletown, Ohio, Ottawa, IIl., and a 
number of other places held one-day clinics. 


NORMAL SPINE WEEK, MARCH 22 


Plans for Normal Spine Week were outlined in co- 
operation with Drs. Millard, Walmsley and Hulburt. The 
plans urged that all clinics take advantage of the week 
and arrange at their centers, special talks, children’s con- 
ferences, annual health examinations, as well as to carry 
the program to the community whenever possible. To 
others desiring to start clinics it was suggested that the 
week would be a valuable time to launch their plans. In 
still other sections where the all-year clinics seemed in- 
advisable, it was thought that this special week’s activ- 
ities would focus interest in osteopathic health and add 
to the education of the locality, osteopathically. 


Erie, Pa., Clinic, had Dr. Millard in attendance and 
prizes were awarded to seven children. 

Dr. Anna Elvira Northrup of Moose Jaw, Canada, 
observed the week repeating her splendid program of 
the previous year. Ten prizes were awarded in the con- 
test 

‘Dallas, Texas, Clinic carried on an extensive pro- 
gram for the fourth year, and are particularly enthusiastic 
over the advantages, educationally, of Normal Spine 
Week, for both the clinic and osteopathy in general. 

Mason City, Ia., local society had Dr. Gaddis as a 
speaker for the week. Dr. J. H. Mahaffey, Huron, S. 
Dak., also observed the week. 

Sponsored by the local O. W. N. A., the San Fran- 
cisco Clinic held a most successful week. In addition to 
the clinic, a special program for each day was outlined, 
published in the local papers, and well attended. These 
topics included all phases of child life as related to spinal 
curvatures. The week met with such marked response, 
it was decided to observe National Child Health Week, 
when another week of activities with a very strong pro- 
gram, was carried out. The Opening, or Rally Day, was 
featured on their National Music Week program; 50,000 
of the latter were distributed throughout the city. 

Extensive press articles were secured for both weeks. 
This clinic is now convinced that children’s clinics mean 
more osteopathically than general clinics. Inspired by 
the success in San Francisco, San Jose is starting a clinic, 
having fifteen babies its first day. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Your chairman recominends: 

(a) That the program chairman of the A. O. A. be 
instructed to give space on the general program for the 
subject of clinics. The speaker should include a prac- 
tical program for establishing clinics and a demonstra- 
tion of a record blank (selected by a special committee) 
for universal use, during Normal Spine Week. (Endorsed.) 

(b) That the A. O. A. maintain a supply of clinic 
record blanks and clinic material necessary in operating 
clinics as suggestions and aid to those wishing to open 
a clinic. (Endorsed.) 

(c) That cardiac clinics be encouraged and included 
in a preventive program for decreasing mortality due to 
heart diseases. (Endorsed.) 

(d) That A. O. A. officials endeavor to visit our 
clinics and if possible, send some of our specialists during 
the year to give to those in charge, at least encourage- 
ment, support and appreciation of the very important 
part ‘the clinics are performing for osteopathy and the 
humanitarian service which they are contributing. (Endorsed.) 


JosePHINE L. PErRce, 
Chairman. 


Report No. 7 
BUREAU PUBLIC HEALTH AND EDUCATION 


In rendering my report I believe the time opportune 
to make some comment on the general situation relative 
to the affairs of the organization as I see it. 

Present day needs for the advancement of osteopathy 
require a meeting of the Board of several days’ duration, 
that the work may be suitably discussed and plans out- 
lined for the guidance of the Central Office. 

In my four years’ experience as a member of the 
Board I have not had the privilege of attending a real 
meeting; there is so much confusion, so many entering 
and leaving the room, the sessions of such short duration 
that it is practically impossible to give to deserving 
questions the amount of consideration, discussion and 
time to which they are entitled. 

It seems to your chairman that the gravity of the 
situation and the weight of the questions involved demand 
of the Board such a meeting, for in this way much of 
the detail work and the overlapping of activities would 
be avoided and more direct action brought about. 

The secretary of the Board should give his entire 
time to the meetings of the Board that the members 
might have the advantage of his experience, ideas and 
knowledge of matters pertaining to the organization— 
and the Central Office in particular. 

The results of last year’s work show the futility of 

waiting until a situation is upon us and then attempting 
to act with no concerted effort and with plans hastily 
perfected, especially in matters of national importance. 
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The expenses of the members attending this meeting 
should be borne by the Association. 

From my experience as chairman of different Bu- 
reaus, covering a period of several years, I am more and 
more impressed with the fact that the interests of the 
organization would best be conserved if the detail work 
of the Bureaus were conducted from the Central Office. 

This is well illustrated in connection with such ac- 
tivities as American Education Week and International 
Boys’ Week, and the matter of placing books and mag- 
azines in libraries may also be placed in this list. 

These activities would be of greater value were they 
conducted from the Central Office. The chairman merely 
states his views, leaving the matter of carrying them out 
to the one in charge of that department at the Central 
Office, in want of a better term we would call them con- 
tinuing activities, therefore largely routine. 

Your chairman believes it would be to the advantage 
of the Association and the good of osteopathy in general 
were there closer working cooperation among chairmen 
of Bureaus of Publication, Publicity, Public Health and 
Education and such other Bureaus as are closely allied. 
Were these bureau chairmen a committee, there would be 
more concerted action, less overlapping of activities and 
a larger net result. One sells best that which is a part of 
himself. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 

Request was made of the dean of each college that 
they participate in this week. The one response received 
was from the Chicago College of Osteopathy, stating that 
they would participate. They stated that in addition to 
urging their students to act in every way possible, they 
would hold a public meeting Saturday night, November 
21, 1926, in the assembly room of the college, the speakers 
of the evening to be Drs. Joseph Sullivan, Zuie McCorkle 
and Oliver C. Foreman, Dr. Geo. H. Carpenter acting as 
chairman of the evening. Strange that a chairman of a 
bureau of the American Osteopathic Association should 
not be given the courtesy of an acknowledgment to an 
official communication by the directing head of a college. 

BOYS’ WEEK 

No action was taken by the Bureau in this matter, the 
person to whom it was referred seemed disinclined to act. 

This is an activity which should be made a permanent 
one and not to be interferred with by succeeding adminis- 
trations except to improve it. 

The work in connection with American Education 
Week and International Boys’ Week should be started at 
once and a systematic line pursued, with the idea that it 
be continued year after year as a part of the publicity 
campaign conducted by the Central Office. 

MOVING PICTURES 
Dr. Earl J. Drinkail, Dr. John Deason, Committee. 
The Bureau chairman heartily concurs in the 
recommendations of the committee and transmits to 
you their report verbatim, also recommending that 
they be instructed to continue with the work as out- 


lined. 
May 19, 1926 


“Report of the activities of Dr. Deason and my- 
self with reference to making moving pictures 
amounts to the fact that we have things started to- 
ward the construction of a scenario. I think the 
hardest thing both of us have had to figure out was 
how such a thing could be put into movies and have 
it interesting. Both of us believe it would probably 
be wisest to try and bring out how germs are scav- 
engers and how they are rendering, fermenting and 
decomposing materials within the body, making them 
harmless, rather than to promote the old allopathic 
idea that germs are the disturbing factor of disease. 

Therefore, during the next year, having come to 
this conclusion, if your committee wants to have the 
thing carried along, we can begin to build a picture 
from that angle, and I believe we can have some- 
thing which will put the M. D’s. in just a little tighter 
box than they were in before, should this picture be 


carried along. 
Earl J. Drinkall. 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


The Bureau outlined in an article through the Journal 
and a letter to each of the state chairmen the plans which 
seemed best to pursue in placing our literature in the li- 


braries. The net —, from my data is two inquiries, 
one from Washington, D. C., and one from Washington 
state. 

Your chairman, year after year, becomes increasingly 
impressed with the fact that there is something wrong 
with our educational system. There can be no question 
that the best method of educating the public is through 
the proper education of the physician; and the place to 
educate the physician is in the college. 

I would call your attention to my recommendations 
as censor to the Board and House of Delegates at New 
York, and reiterated at Kirksville. (The foliowing is 
from the above mentioned report.) The trend of events 
today calls for osteopathic physicians to take a more 
active part in local, state and national affairs. If the 
public is to be educated osteopathically, if osteopathy is 
to become the leading therapeutic, then our colleges must 
send forth men and women equipped not only for the 
practice of osteopathy, but trained to discuss its prin- 
ciples, able to present its merits logically, scientifically 
and to the point before any assembly in the world, be it 
religious, scientific, legislative or civic—and that without 
fear or hesitation. 

The time is rapidly approaching when the men and 
women who today so splendidly represent our profession 
in public affairs, will no longer be able to “carry on.” 
Their mantle must fall upon the shoulders of men and 
women trained to hold aloft the banner of osteopathy 
with credit to themselves, to the profession, and to the 
founder—Andrew Taylor 'Still. 

If the art of public speaking were taught in our 
colleges, put into practice in our fraternities and soror- 
ities throughout the college years, perhaps in debate and 
discussion, it would be of unlimited advantage. 

The advisability and advantages of some of these 
recommendations are shown by the following article 
taken from the Kansas City Post under date of June 3, 
1926, under the head, “Medical Society Plans Institute,” 
and the subhead, “Health Speaking Training Open to 
Fifty Physicians.” Quoting: 

“A public health institute for the purpose of develop- 
ing good public speakers from the membership of the 
Jackson County Medical Society will be opened Tues- 
day night, June 22nd, in the Jackson County assembly 
hall, Medical Arts Building. Sessions will be held on 
Tuesday and Friday nights, ending Friday, July Zs. 

“The health conservation association, which is spon- 
soring the institute, inaugurated the plans after a survey 
of clubs and organizations of the city which report a lack 
of public speakers on subjects of health. 

“More than 1,500 group meetings, including men and 
women’s luncheon clubs, fraternities, school and business 
organizations, would welcome the opportunity to hear 
speakers on health, the survey indicated. 

“Fifty physicians will be accepted for the institute. 
Registration may be made immediately with Mrs. Etella 
Kelly, secretary of the Health Conservation Association, 
420 Hall Building; Telephone, Victor 3563. 

“Instructors who have had experience in various 
branches of public health work, members of the faculty 
of Junior College and the Horner Institute of Fine Arts, 
who are instructors in public speaking, have been engaged 
as teachers. 

“Dr. John M. Dodson of Chicago, chairman of the 
committee on public instruction and education of the 
American Medical Association, will give the opening lec- 
ture June 22. Miss B. Carroll, also of Chicago, executive 
director of the education committee of the Illinois State 
Medical society and the Chicago Medical society, will 
speak June 25.” 

This article calls particular attention to that part of 
the above mentioned report on public speaking. Fre- 
quently there arises in my mind a question of doubt as 
to the advantage of spending the time, energy and money 
necessary to compile and print these reports. 

The advantages of public education so far as books, 
leaflets, etc., are concerned, would best be advanced by 
having someone discuss the matter before the various 
state meetings. This could be done very nicely by the 
chairman of the Bureau. Another method would be to 
hold a round table on the subject for an hour or so, giving 
information and creating enthusiasm—that is what it takes 
to sell the idea. Above all things, sell the physician on 
osteopathy. 

There was one inquiry for the best article availabie 
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for lecture purposes. This inquiry was referred to Dr. 
Hulburt for his attention. 

The chairman of the Bureau of Public Health and 
Education should be consulted concerning matter which 
he is expected to distribute. 

The books recommended for libraries were: 
in order of their precedence.) 

1. Dr. A. T. Still’s Autobiography. (It gives the 
best definition of osteopathy; also the why and where- 

Many of the recent graduates have never heard 


(given 


2. Dr. Lane’s, “A. T. Still, Founder of Osteopathy.” 

3. De. Webster's, “Concerning Osteopathy.” 

4. Dr. Woodall’ s, “Osteopathy the Science of Heal- 
ing by Adjustment.” 

5. Dr. Booth’s, “History of Osteopathy.” 

The Osteopathic Magazine was the only magazine 
recommended. 

A patient of mine from a distant town told me a D.O. 
of some years’ experience had told her Dr. Still first 
conceived the idea of osteopathy when he had a sever 
backache; that he took Mrs, Still’s rolling pin and got 
down on the floor, and by rolling around on it gave his 
back a good massaging, which cured his backache. That 
was the origin of osteopathy. I merely tell this to 
bring more forcibly to your attention the necessity of 
teaching osteopathy. 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
The Bureau chairman endorses the recommendations 
of the Chairman of the Committee on National Affairs, 
Dr. C. B. Atzen, and takes this opportunity to express 
his appreciation for the vast amount of work done by 
him in the interests of the veterans and osteopathy. It 
speaks well for the future of the science of osteopathy 
when men are willing to contribute without remuneration 
so liberally of their time and energy as Dr. Atzen has in 
this cause. I submit his report to you in full. 


Kansas City, Mo., November 24, 1925. 

To Chairman of Public Health and Education cf 
Divisional Societies in A. O. A. 

Greetings: 

DUTIES OF CHAIRMAN PUBLIC HEALTH AND 
EDUCATION 
PARTICIPATE IN HEALTH ACTIVITIES 

Let us urge our members to take active part in all 
health activities; to promote baby contests, health talks, 
health days, disease prevention, sanitation, etc.; in fact, 
anything which deals with the health of the community. 

Our participation in various health programs will 
arouse greater interest in osteopathy and be of greater 
benefit to the profession at large. 

EDUCATE WITH BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 

The Bureau is especially eager that high class osteo- 
pathic books and magazines, including the Osteopathic 
Magazine, be placed in the libraries and in the hands of 
editors a newspapers and other publications. 

. O. A. has no funds for this purpose, and it is 
left to the ‘discretion and ingenuity of the state chairman 
to devise a method for carrying out this purpose. 

Some methods suggested are: 

(a) Have patients apply to the libraries for such 
magazines and books. When several persons have in- 
quired for the Osteopathic Magazine and for certain 
books, the librarian will usually subscribe for the mag- 
azine and purchase the books. 

(b) The physician may take up the matter of sub- 
scription and purchase direct with the librarian. This 
method has in many instances proved very satisfactory. 

(c) The state and local societies can arrange the 
matter very well by paying either from their treasuries, 
from subscription by the members, by permitting patients 
and friends to help, or by combinations of these plans. 

(d) The physician himself can handle the matter by 
placing the subscription and purchasing the books as his 
personal contribution to the advancement of the cause. 
We favor this only as a last resort for it does not carry 


the same force that group action does. 
WHAT TO PLACE IN LIBRARIES, AND HOW 
First. A book giving an intimate history of oste- 
opathy. We recommend the Old Doctor’s Autobiog- 
raphy. It may be obtained through the A. O. A. office. 
Second. Subscriptions to the Osteopathic Magazine. 
Placing it in libraries will increase the number who read 
it. 


Third. “Concerning Osteopathy,” by Dr. George V. 
Webster, to be obtained through the A. O. A. office. 


Paper 
$100.00 
52.50 
27.50 
15.00 12.50 
1.60 1.25 


Fourth. Such other books and publications as may 
be recommended by the Bureau of Publications, Dr. 
James M. Fraser, Evanston, IIl., Chairman. 

All subscriptions and purchase of books should pass 
through the A. O. A. office, so that a complete record 
may be kept. 

EDUCATE BY PUBLIC SPEAKING 

Members of the profession who have had experience 
in public speaking are urged to appear before clubs, 
societies and all organizations, meetings and forums 
whenever possible, presenting osteopathy in language 
understood by the layman. 

Other members of the profession who have had no 
experience but who give promise or show talent along 
oratorical lines, be selected and trained for this’ work. 

Carefulness is the watchword. Say enough, but not 
too much. Talk jong enough but not too long. A quiet, 
easy, convincing talk is the kind the average audience en- 
joys and remembers, 

BUILD FOR THE FUTURE 

We would like to have the work outlined so well that 
whoever succeeds us will be able to carry the work for- 
ward without loss of time. 

We wish to inaugurate a system which will continue 
until our books and publications are in every public 
library and office of the more prominent newspapers of 
each section. This is a large order but, capable of ful- 
fillment. 


Copies 
00 


35.00 


SAMUEL H. KJERNER, 
Chairman. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

First. That the recommendations of Dr. C. B. Atzen, 
chairman of National Affairs Committeee be adopted. 
(Adopted.) 

Second. That we participate in American Education 
Week; start campaign at once and insist that the 
colleges participate. (Adopted.) 

That the A. O. A. affiliate with the organization 
known as International Boys’ Week. (Adopted.) 
We further recommend that these two activities to- 
gether with placing of books and magazines in li- 
braries be conducted from the Central Office. 
(Adopted.) 

Third. The Bureau recommends that the President of 
the O. W. N. A. and their executive committee be 
called into conference on American Education Week 
and International Boys’ Weck so a systematic plan 
of action may be outlined and work started imme- 
diately. (Adopted.) 

Fourth. That the advantages of teaching public speak- 
ing, the training of some of our students as public 
speakers be impressed upon the associated colleges. 
(Adopted.) 

Fifth. That the curriculi of our colleges be so arranged 
that the students may be trained in the conduct of 
physical examinations, baby contests, Perfect Spine 
Weck, etc. These all have to do with public edu- 
cation. (Referred to Bureau of Education.) 

Sixth. The colleges should be impressed with the neces- 
sity of teaching general osteopathy, not specialism. 
One hundred and eighty hours of eye, ear, nose and 
throat, to 90 hours of osteopathic principles is hardly 

conducive to the best interests of osteopathy. 

Seventh. We are most favorably impressed with the 
suggestions of Drs. Drinkall and Deason and heartily 
recommend the adoption of their recommendations. 
It is a vision. (Adopted.) 


Report No. 8 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


The chairman of the National Affairs Committee of 
the American Osteopathic Association, was directed by 
President Willard and Chairman Kjerner of the Bureau 
of Public Health and Education, to submit to the Ameri- 
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can Legion Convention here in Omaha, October, 1925, a 
resolution to secure for disabled veterans of the World 
War, osteopathic service. 

The following resolution was drawn up and submitted 
to the Rehabilitation Committee of the American Legion, 
by Nelson W. Mongrain, 405 Central Ave., Duluth, Min- 
nesota, who represented the Minnesota delegation: 

WHEREAS, it is the policy of the United 
States Government that the disabled veteran should 
have every facility for his relief and cure, and 


WHEREAS, under regulations now existing, 
osteopathic physicians are not on Government hos- 
pital staffs, 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED by the 
American Legion in convention assembled at Oma- 
ha, Nebraska, October 5 to 9, 1925, that we petition 
Congress to pass a law to place osteopathic physi- 
cians in our Veteran’s Bureau under the same rules 
and regulations as medical physicians. 

The Rehabilitation Committee of the American Le- 
gion proved to be strongly pro-medical and rejected the 
resolution, ending its career then and there. 

The chairman of the National Affairs Committee is 
deeply indebted to Dr. Hugh C. Edmiston and Mr. John 


Teichrow, both of New Ulm, Minnesota, for their assist-— 


ance in submitting the resolution to the Rehabilitation 
Committee of the American Legion. 

The chairman of the National Affairs Committee at- 
tempted to arouse interest in the minds of the osteopathic 
veterans of the World War by a number of journal ar- 
ticles but nothing definite was accomplished. Next, learn- 
ing that Commander John W. Mahan of the Disabled 
American Veterans organization was friendly to our pro- 
fession, an effort was made to secure the introduction of 
a bill in Congress through this organization but we were 
unsuccessful in this effort. 

Next we tried to learn the numerical strength of ex- 
veterans in the osteopathic profession through the Cen- 
tral Office at Chicago. This was also unsuccessful. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. That an osteopathic branch of the World War Veter- 
ans be organized at the Louisville Convention. (En- 
dorsed.) 

2. That this organization strive to secure representa- 
tives from each state on the Rehabilitation Commit- 
tee of the American Legion. (Endorsed.) 

3. That this organization strive to enact legislation to 
secure osteopathic service for the disabled veterans 
of the World War. (Endorsed.) 

A bill is herewith submitted for the approval of the 
members of the osteopathic branch of the World War 
Veterans. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
A BILL 


To provide additional hospital care for disabled vet- 
erans and to provide that osteopathic physicians should 
be governed in the Veterans’ Bureau under the same rules 
and regulations as medical physicians. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, 

That to secure to disabled veterans the privilege of 
having treatment by osteopathic physicians, the staff of 
physicians in all Government hospitals shall include oste- 
opathic physicians and the rules and regulations govern- 
ing the Veterans’ Bureau shall be construed to give to 
osteopathic physicians the same rights and privileges as 
medical physicians. 

C. B. Atzen, 


Chairman. 


Report No. 9 


COMMITTEE ON LEGAL AND LEGISLATIVE 
DATA 


During the year, we have accumulated at the Central 
Office, two copies of each osteopathic, medical and chiro- 
practic law in the country, so far as we were able to 
obtain them. 

We have prepared a brief digest of all laws in the 
United States relating to the practice of osteopathy (un- 
published). 

We have collected a number of letters from gov- 
ernors, congressmen and other prominent people, giving 


their favorable reaction to the straight osteopathic board 
laws in their respective states, with a view to a revision 
of the booklet used in Oklahoma at the time of the suc- 
cessful legislative battle there a few years ago. 

We have secured copies, so far as possible, of all 
opinions of attorneys general and other officials, relating 
to osteopathy, issued during the year. 

We have sought to secure copies of all important 
papers, such as briefs, statements of fact, opinions, rul- 
ings, judgments, in all cases in which osteopathy was in 
any way involved in court action during the year. This 
includes cases where osteopathic physicians are involved 
in any suit for damages, in any action to collect fees, as 
expert witnesses or in any other way where osteopathy 
itself is an issue. A complete clipping service is invalu- 
able here, since it is the only way we have of learning of 
most cases which we should follow up. 

Through the efforts of Dr. Willard, we have secured 
from Attorney Herring, a list of citations of court deci- 
sions, of interest to osteopathic physicians, which we have 
mimeographed for the use of those who need it. 

We have secured from a Chicago attorney, Mr. David 
E. Lilienthal, and have on file, an outline of a plan which 
seems very practicable, for placing facts about osteopathy, 
in the records where interested judges will have the bene- 
fit of them. 

We have accumulated a collection of catalogs, as 
complete as possible, of the medical schools of the coun- 
try. 

We have rewritten and condensed the paper prepared 
last year, on the differences between osteopathy and chiro- 
practic. 

The Model Bill has been reprinted, and booklets have 
been revised and reprinted as foilows: 

“Osteopathic vs. Mixed Medical Examining Boards” 
by Dr. Asa Willard. 

“Three Kinds of Doctors” by Dr. C. B. Atzen. 

“Osteopathic Colleges vs. Medical Colleges” by Drs. 
Asa Willard, Ralph H. Williams, C. M. T. Hulett and 
A. L. Evans. 

We have searched for, arranged and supplied infor- 
— to those engaged in legal action or legislative 
effort. 

We have prepared and published in the Journal of the 
American Osteopathic Association monthly accounts of 
legal and legislative things of interest. 

(Recommend that such activities be continued.) 
Ray G. Hutrsurt, 
Chairman. 


Report No. 10 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


One of the first things we did this year was to pre- 
pare a publicity manual. This was mimeographed and 
sent to the publicity directors of all state and other oste- 
opathic organizations so far as known, and to their presi- 
dents. Part of the idea was to develop effective coopera- 
tion. Among the results reported were plans for the 
division of various states into districts to facilitate the 
organization of circuits and the development of publicity. 

Personal letters have been written to newspaper 
editors and publishers, syndicate writers and managers, 
and others. We thank them for correct and favorable 
mention of osteopathy and correct them courteously in 
case of error. Among other results has been the stimu- 
lation of others in the profession to do the same thing, 
and such cooperative effort promises worthwhile things. 

Personal letters have been written also to editors 
and publishers of magazines and to book publishers, par- 
ticularly calling attention to errors in statements relating 
to osteopathy. Mimeographed copies of these letters 
have been sent to a small circle of interested persons in 
the profession. One such letter contained material which 
an osteopathic physician found valuable in a court pro- 
cedure. 

A small range of pamphlets would be of great advan- 
tage here. We usually enclose the pamphlet, “A. T. 
Still, Founder of Osteopathy,” which is a reprint of the 
brief history of osteopathy prépared by us for the Mis- 
souri Historical Review following the Kirksville conven- 
tion. Dr. Hillery’s new industrial pamphlet is also usable 
in some of these cases. The need for something on oste- 
opathy in athletics is often felt. Reprints of technical 
articles, such as “Osteopathic Priority and Medical Prog- 


ress in the So-Called ‘Goldthwait’s Disease’” can some- 
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times be employed, though they are too difficult for or- 
comey newspaper use, of course. 

There was a call for the last named booklet, and it 
seemed to fill a need, in connection with the recent 
widely published “discovery” of the sacro-iliac lesion by 
Cornell investigators. 

A booklet was prepared on the subject: ‘Medical 
Publicity; Its Trend and Methods.” It was intended to 
be not only a warning to the profession of the forces 
against which we strive, but also a manual of successful 
methods, which could be distributed to publicity chair- 
men and others interested. 

We have cooperated with the committee for placing 
osteopathic books in libraries. We have gone over sev- 
eral of the best osteopathic books in print and made sug- 
gestions for use in case editions of these books are to be 
prepared for libraries. We have seen to the placing of 
a nice collection of osteopathic books in the John Crerar 
Library at Chicago. 

We have undertaken to secure osteopathic publicity 
in connection with the activities of the Bureau of Clinics 
at the time of Normal Spine Week, and in fact through- 
out the year; in connection with the Committee on 
National Affairs, in relation to the veterans’ bureau; in 
connection with the Bureau of Public Health and Public 
Education, in Americanization Week and Child Health 
Week. 

We have prepared and distributed wherever they were 
called for, copies of suggested forms for newspaper dis- 
play advertising. These have secured favorable mention 
in magazines circulating to advertising men and pub- 
lishers. 

To some extent, we have attempted to provide longer 
educational readers where they were needed. 

We have in a number of cases written special com- 
positions for use as public addresses, letters to editors, 
educational readers, or advertisements, where there was 
a particular local need on account of attacks by our 
opponents. 

We have cooperated with regional, state, district and 
local societies in securing publicity in connection with 
their meetings. The outstanding event of this kind was 
the Illinois convention, which was given an amazing 
amount of space in the two daily papers at Galesburg, 
where the convention was held, and in fact throughout 
the state. 

Intensive work has been done on preconvention and 
convention publicity for Louisville, similar to what was 
done last year for Toronto and the year before for Kirks- 
ville. In this connection, a report of the newspaper and 
magazine mention of the Toronto convention is probably 
in order. 

Newspapers continued to mention the event for 
months after it was held. Let it be remembered that it 
is estimated by competent authorities that clipping 
bureaus never secure more than 60 per cent. of the 
things that are published. But a count made in the 
middle of the summer, indicated something like the fol- 
lowing figures: 

We had in hand ‘1,310 separate clippings from 755 
newspapers in 585 cities and towns in the United States. 

We had 413 clippings from 144 papers in 115 towns 
in Canada. 

The Yukon territory, Newfoundland, England and 
France supplied each at least one clipping. 

The grand total, then, was more than 1,910 separate 
clippings from more than 925 newspapers, in more than 
704 cities and towns. 

Figuring these on the basis of the circulation of the 
various papers, as given in Ayer’s American Newspaper 
Directory, they amounted to a grand total of more than 
77,500,000 printed copies of papers in which the Toronto 
convention was inentioned. 
(Recommended continuation of work of committee.) 

Ray G. Hupurt, 
Chairman. 


Report No. 11 


COMMITTEE ON PAID ADVERTISING 


Much osteopathic advertising has been sent to me 
for inspection. Most of it was medium in quality, and 
quite a bit of it decidedly “off color.” I corresponded 
with those using the latter kind, diplomatically pointing 
out the objectionable features and sent them copies of the 
ads we have.run in magazines. 
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In censoring the advertising used by our people we 
are seriously handicapped for the reason that we have 
no way of enforcing our rulings. Many offenders are 
not members of A. O. A., and the revoking of a member- 
ship would mean little to many who are members. Many 
users of inferior advertising copy are merely doing the 
best they can with the material they have, and would use 
better copy if it were furnished them. 

I would suggest that a series of ads be prepared in 
mat form and furnished to those who desire it at actual 
cost for its preparation. These ads should be prepared 
by an advertising agency and censored by a committee 
from the profession. The most popular size would likely 
be two columns wide by six inches deep. (Adopted.) 1 
hope you will put this to a vote; and if it is the wish of 
the trustees that this be done, T will find out the cost 
and report to the Central Office. As a starter, we might 
prepare a series of twelve ads, making fifteen or twenty 
mats each. These could be kept in the Central Office 
and furnished the doctors at cost. Should these ads be 
prepared in attractive form, I am convinced our adver- 
tising members will use them in preference to material 
they might prepare. 

In numerous instances this year we have succeeded 
in improving the quality of advertising being done by 


osteopaths. 
H. M. WALKER, 
Chairman. 


Report No. 12 
COMMITTEE ON OSTEOPATHIC EXHIBITS 


The committee on osteopathic exhibits begs to sub- 
mit the following report: 

The work of the committee for the past year con- 
sisted in assisting the different organizations in their 
effort to bring osteopathy before the public by means 
of a booth at various fairs and expositions. Recommen- 
dations were made as to the best literature to use. Various 
charts were furnished by the A. O. A. to help visualize 
their practical application to osteopathic practice. Sug- 
gestions as to the display of osteopathic textbooks, pic- 
tures of the Old Doctor, the Macon Sanitarium, and 
colleges, together with other material showing the prog- 
ress of osteopathy were furnished or recommended to be 
used by the A. O. A. or the local society. 

The expense up to the present time has been very 
light for the reason that it did not seem practical to 
ship things which could be furnished by the local: osteo- 
paths. The fact that different fairs have different shaped 
booths and require uniform signs made it impossible 
for the A. O. A. to furnish material which could not be 
used to advantage for the local situation. 

The committee would recommend a gradual progress 
along these lines, and add to the material which is sent 
out as occasion demands. We feel that the record for 
the past year has been most encouraging and that a 
very good start is just being made to carry on a better 
and larger work the coming year. Many more inquiries 
are received all the time, showing that more and more 
interest is being developed along this line. (Adopted.) 

S. Keyes, 
Chairman. 


Report No. 13 


EXHIBIT IN NATIONAL MUSEUM 


Just before your chairman left the staff of the U. S. 
National Museum he had several conferences with Dr. 
Whitebread, curator of the Division of the History of 
Medicine. Following correspondence with Dr. George 
Still, then president of the only school in Kirksville, 
plans were made to develop an exhibit in the Museum. 
Dr. George later communicated with officials of the A. 
O. A., which organization took over the matter of for- 
warding the exhibit. Dr. Norman Glover of Washing- 
ton, D. C., was appointed as local representative to or- 
ganize the same. Dr. Glover ably filled the position 
until a year ago when your present chairman was ap- 
pointed. 

For the year following accessions, numbering ten 
in all, were received and this opportunity is taken to 
publicly acknowledge the same and thank the donors. 

9/16/25—American Association, 400 
State St., Chicago. Volume 2, Osteopathic Magazine. 
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10/2/25—Dr. F. P. Millard, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
“Applied Anatomy of the Lymphatics.” 

10/13/25—Dr. Joseph Swart, 627 Ann Ave., Kansas 
City, Kansas. “Osteopathic Strap Technique.” 

10/13/25—American Osteopathic Association, 400 
S. State St., Chicago. Post Instrument for Treating Flat 


Feet. 

10/26/25—A. T. Still Research Institute, 27 E. Monroe 
St., Chicago. “Basic Principles,” by Louisa Burns. ‘The 
Nerve Centers,” by Louisa Burns. “The Physiology of 
Consciousness,” by Louisa Burns. “Diseases of Chil- 
dren,” by the Education Department of the Institute. 
“The Principles of Osteopathy,” by G. D. Hulett. “Public 
Sanitation and Other Papers,” by C. A. Whiting. “Clin- 
ical Osteopathy,” by the Education Department of the 
Institute. 

4/3/26—Dr. George T. Hayman, 153 State St., Doyles- 
town, Pa. Model of an osteopathic treatment table. 

4/35/26—Dr. G. C. Taplin, 541 Boylston St., Boston, 
Mass. Fulcrum block foot adjuster. 

5/3/26—-Dr. Dain L. Tasker, 522 Auditorium Bldg., 
Los Angeles., Cal. “Principles of Osteopathy.” 

Also placed on exhibit, but not as yet accessioned, 
are beautiful and complete little models of the West 
Gravitizer and the Taplin Table. Models are made to 
scale, mechanically correct, and are under 16 inches in 
length. 

Besides these there are several others promised. The 
McManis Table Co. generously offered a full size “De 
Lux” table which we were compelled to refuse on account 
of space not being available. It is hoped that we may 
have a small model made later. 

Except for a few of the books in the Divisional 
library for reference, these things, together with ex- 
planatory labels and pictures are placed on exhibit. It 
is planned a little later to have small figures representing 
patients prepared for treatmen¢ placed on the tables in 
different attitudes and made to illustrate as near as 
possible something of osteopathic methods and technic. 
The A. O. A. will be called upon to contribute the ex- 
pense of preparing these figures when the time comes. 

The exhibit has aroused the displeasure of the Med- 
ical Society of the District of Columbia, and their officials 
vigorously protested its installation, but were politely 
but firmly told that their protests were of no avail. 

We have also received some publicity from the exhibit. 
The Washington Times wrote up the Post instrument. 

The following in Smithsonian Notes is typical of sev- 
eral that have appeared: 

“Among the specimens recently added to the History 
of Osteopathy exhibit of the Division of Medicine are 
a fulcrum block foot adjuster, a gift from Dr. 
Taplin, Boston, Mass., and a model of an osteopathic 
treatment table donated by Dr. G. D. Hayman of Doyles- 
town, Pa. 

“Shoes at best, not considering those which seem 
to be made in complete disregard to anatomical struc- 
ture, are a necessary evil and the cause of the great in- 
crease in foot ailments. The aim of the patented foot 
adjuster just added to the collection—which is triangular 
in shape with flat and rounded surfaces—is to supply 
practical leverages for adjusting one or more of the 
bones of the feet specifically, and to provide a means 
of restoring flexion mobility to the whole foot. The 
treatment table represented by the model is a type used 
for general adjustments by many osteopaths. 

“These interesting articles were received through Dr. 
Riley D. Moore, of Washington, D. C., a former member 
of the Museum staff, who has rendered very valuable 
cooperation in the development of the exhibit which 
illustrates the history and principles of osteopathy.” 

Ritey D. Moore, 
Chairman. 


Department of Professional Affairs 
Report No. 14 


BUREAU OF HOSPITALS 

Dr. Asa Willard, president of the American Osteo- 
pathic Association, and members of the Board of Trustees 
of the American Osteopathic Association: I, Emanuel 
Jacobson, chairman of the Bureau of Hospitals of the 
American Osteopathic Association, hereby submit my re- 
port of the work of this Bureau during the year of 1925- 
1926, with recommendations. 


I have had several letters and personal visits from 
various individuals, referred to me by their physician, con- 
cerning the recommendation of an osteopathic hospital 
that might benefit their particular ailment. In these in- 
stances I searched carefully the various institutions and 
found that most of them were doing very good work, and 
therefore could recommend most ary of them as to 
whether they specialized, or did general work, and then, 
also, the situation of the institution and regarding the 
pocketbook of the patient. This information I did not 
give to the inquiring individual, but mailed such informa- 
tion to his or her physician. On the other hand, I also 
found a few of the institutions that were not of the stand- 
ard that we could be proud. As an example, I might men- 
tion Crandall’s Sanitarium in York, Pa. This individual 
has recently broadcasted to the profession a circular stat- 
ing his complete disgust with osteopathy. And, at the 
same time, he advertises his osteopathic degree and seeks 
patients from the members of our profession. I have 
sent my copy of the said circular to Dr. Ray Hulburt of 
the Central Office. 

I hereby recommend that a complete survey be in- 
stituted of every osteopathic hospital in our profession. 
This survey to cover the following points and such others 
as you may deem necessary: 

That every individual on the staff of the hospital shall 
be an osteopathic physician, duly graduated and duly 
licensed. (Received, placed on file, but not recommended.) 

That every member of the staff take an oath that he 
or she will, in every instance, uphold the teachings and the 
policies of this profession. (Received, placed on file, but 
not recommended.) 

That there be a strict rule concerning the admission 
of a hospital within this Bureau. (Endorsed.) 

That there be a regular inspection of every hospital 
at least once a year and the findings of same communi- 
cated to the Central Office for record. Such record to be 
used as information for the members of this profession 
in regard to referring patients. (Endorsed.) 

‘That whenever any individual, or individuals, is found 
guilty of violating a rule of the recommendations of the 
survey, proceedings be then ‘instituted to inflict a penalty. 

The American Medical Association has communicated 
regarding the number and statistics concerning our hos- 
pitals. In my communication to them I refused to sub- 
mit such information unless 1 was assured that they in- 
tend to play a game fair to both parties. (Endorsed.) 

I therefore conclude that our time not be wasted by 
such continued communications. Their sudden interest 
has aroused my suspicions. 

I have had many communications in regard to the 
number of hospitals, where located, whether endowed, etc. 
They have all been referred to the Official A. O. A. 
Directory. The placing of such information in the direc- 
tory is indeed appreciated. 

There have been several inquiries concerning interne- 
ship in the various hospitals. (Endorsed.) 

I hereby recommend that there be instituted, at once, 
proceedings to help the recent graduate locate as an in- 
terne. The method of selection should be standardized 
A list of such opportunities should be forwarded to the 
Bureau of Hospitals so that all graduates might have an 
equal opportunity. (Endorsed.) 

I hereby announce the opening of a new hospital by 
Dr. H. C. Montague of Muskogee, Okla. 

There has been considerable controversy during the 
past year concerning standardization of public hospitals 
by the American Medical Association. It seems that the 
American Medical Association has been successful to this 
end by not allowing osteopathic physicians to be admitted 
on the staff in spite of the fact that a number of them 
have been built by public funds. I make special reference 
to the Twin Falls case of Idaho, and to ‘Dr. Eugene M 
Casey of Binghamton, N. Y. It seems a shame to stand 
by and allow the American Medical Association to act 
this way when there are so many people who want an 
osteopathic physician to treat them in a hospital which 
they helped to build. I hereby recommend that the Bu- 
reau spare nothing to the end that our profession shall 
always be represented where representation is demanded 
by the Constitution of these United States of America of 
which we are sons and daughters. 

The files of the chairman are herewith submitted. 

The chairman respectfully apologizes for anything he 
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may have omitted; for this has been a great task. J 
thank you for the opportunity of being associated with 
all of you as chairman of the Bureau of Hospitals. To 
this end, I enjoyed it, since I am now aware of the fact 
that I have been able to put my shoulder to the wheel, 
so to speak, and help my profession. 


EMANUEL JACOBSON, 
Chairman. 


Report No. 15 
BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Having transferred the detail work of the Bureau of 
Statistics to Dr. Hurlburt’s department the report will 
cover a few of the high points of interest to the profes- 
sion. 

The membership of the association at the close of the 
fiscal year 1925-26 is 4,015, as compared with 4,021 of last 
year’s report. 

The total number of students enrolled at the various 
colleges, as indicated below, is 1,839. Last year’s report 
was 1,963, a loss of 124. 

The total number of students graduating, since the 
date of last convention at Toronto, is 443. Last year’s 
report was 423, a gain of 20. 

The summary of the reports are as follows: 


GRADUATED—————— 
Enroll- Mid- Spring 
ment terms terms Total 
8 8 
Kirksville College of Osteopathy 
ee 720 815 40 38 174 139 214 177 
Chicago College of Osteopathy...123 160 .. 1 23 39 23 40 
Des Moines Still College of Oste- 
opathy and Surgery.................... 275 257 10 13 40 41 50 654 
Kansas City College of Oste- 
Massachusetts College of Oste- 
opathy 113 122 .{. 2% 2 2 2% 
Philadelphia College of Oste- 
College of Osteopathic Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Los An- 
geles . 191 197 6 6 14 33 20 39 
1926—1839 


1925— ... 1963 ... 58 365 ... 423 

If we are to keep abreast of the times, we must heed 
the plea of the colleges seeking our co-operation in at- 
tracting the attention of the high school or college gradu- 


ate to the wonderful opportunities of service. 
NECHROLOGY 


Life, T know not what your art, 

But know that thou and I must part; 

And when, or where, or how we met 

I own to me’s a secret yet. 

Life, we’ve been long together, 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather; 

’Tis hard to part when friends are dear— 

Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear e 

Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time; 

Say not Good-night, but in some brighter clime 

Bid me Good-morning. 

As a mark of memorial to those who may bid us good- 

morning may we stand while the following names are 
read: 


Martin M. Alden, Rockford, IIll., April 6, 1926. 
J. M. Bailey, Ashland, Wis., August 17, 1925. 
James B. Baldy, Tacoma, Wash., January 28, 1926. 
Jennie K. Beckler, Staunton, Va., March 12, 1926. 
Carrie A. Bennett, Denver, Colo., February 10, 1926. 
i A. F. Blanchard, Excelsior Springs, Mo., September 
, 1925. 
= 3ertha A. Buddecke-Bowler, St. Louis, Mo., June 11, 
25. 
Francis M. Butcher, Oak Park, IIl., November 26, 1925. 
Etta Chambers, Genesco, IIl., June 25, 1925. 
— W. Cockrell, New York City, January 7, 
” Myrtle Coddington, St. Petersburg, Fla., March 5, 
6. 


M. H. Cooper, Pontica, Mich., May 29, 1925. 
W. T. Craig, Zanesville, Ohio, January 31, 1926. 
Henry F. Dessau, Oakland. 

Dot Dillon, Rock Rapids, Iowa, May 19, 1925. 
S. L. Drake, Garnett, Kan., April 11, 1926. 

G. J. Eckert, Cleveland, Ohio, January 31, 1926. 


James Ent, Cleveland, Ohio, September 1, 1925. 

William S. Evans, Long Beach, Calif. 

Joseph Ferguson, New Brunswick, N. Y., January 9, 
926. 


Alice L. Foley, Minneapolis, Minn., January 13, 1926. 
David Gladman, Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada, October 
14, 1925. 
Anna E, Goff, Tacoma, Wash. 
Thomas J. Graffis, Portland, Ore., September 7, 1925. 
Dena Hansen, Evanston, IIl., March 28, 1926. 
Joseph F. Harwood, Kansas City, Mo., December 23, 
5 


May A. Hoard, Cherokee, Iowa. 

Arthur L. Hughes, Bloomfield, N. J., February 4, 1926. 

J. L. Huntington, Princeton, Ill, May 30, 1925. 
- Harry M. Hutchins, Providence, R. I., December 3, 
925. 

Elizabeth M. Ingraham, St. Augustine, Fla., Novem- 
ber 18, 1926. 
ue D. Johnson, Kansas City, Mo., October 31, 

5. 

N. A. Johnson, Fredonia, N. Y., January 23, 1926. 

J. H. Kellogg, Sterling, Colo., April 17, 1926. 

Elva J. Lyman, Madison, Wis., January 23, 1926. 

Thomas L. McBeath, Rockland, Me., November 19, 
1925. 

C. D. McClain, Newton, Iowa, September 25, 1925. 

Nita McIntosh, St. Louis, Mo., November 9, 1925. 

Mary Mills, Uniontown, Pa., October 24, 1925. 

Jennie Nitchell, Texarkana, Texas, April 4, 1926. 

L. K. Barnes Murphy, Brownville, Texas, October 26, 
1925. 

John Marshall Paddock, Liberty, Ind., June 4, 1925. 

Edward B. Palmer, Sacramento, Calif., January 4, 1926 

Lona E. Pauly, Colorado Springs, Colo., December 2, 

1925. 

Carry E. Rand, Boston, Mass., November 9, 1925. 

L. M. Rheem, Seattle, Wash., January 23, 1926. 

Samuel Duval Richards, Savannah, Ga., December 26, 


John Riley, Norwich, N. Y., July 22, 1925. 

Charles W. Robertson, Omaha, Neb., January 16, 1926. 

Ida Robinson, Murphysboro, IIl., December 6, 1925. 

Alfred W. Rogers, Boston, Mass., August, 1925. 

Mary R. Sargisson, Long Beach, Calif., July 16, 1925. 

Florence Shove, Chicago, Ill., November 16, 1925. 

M. D. Siler, Grand Rapids, Mich., May 17, 1926. 

Jennie C. Spencer, Los Angeles, Calif., November 14, 
1925. 

Emma Talbott, Cameron, Mo., April 15, 1925. 

Rachel E. Walker, York, Pa., April 17, 1926. 

Anna Whitney, Los Angeles, Calif., December 12, 1925. 
Frank F. Wilcox, Plainfield, N. J., October 20, 1925. 
Total, 59. 

DEATH 
Out of the strain of the Doing, 
Into the peace of the Done; 
Out of the thirst of Pursuing, 
Into the rapture of Won. 
Out of gray mist into brightness, 
Out of pale dusk into Dawn— 
Out of all wrong into Rightness, 
We from these fields shall be gone. 
“Nay,” say the saints, “Not gone, but come 
Into eternity’s Harvest Home.” 
Joun Peacock, JR., 
Chairman. 


Report No. 16 
PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE 


The Publications Committee has reviewed the medical 


. and osteopathic periodicals and has reviewed same in our 


A. O. A. Journal. We are indebted to Dr. Harry Collins, 
Dr. S. Robuck, Dr. Ira Drew and to Dr. A. W. Bailey 
for review articles along their specialty. The following 
pamphlets have lous published: 

The Model bill, advocated by the American Ostepathic 
Association for adoption by the States for the regulation 
of the practice of osteopathy. This pamphlet was drawn 
up by Dr. C. B. Atzen and Attorney Hering under in- 
structions from the Executive Committee of the A. O. A. 
in 1920. 

Medical Publicity—Its Trend and, Methods, edited by 
Dr. Ray G. Hurlburt. This pamphlet is a rewritten and 
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lengthened version of “The Medical Publicity Machine 
Running Full Speed,” published in The Truth Teller, De- 
cember 22, 1925. 

The pamphlet on three kinds of doctors, edited by 
C. B. Atzen. This pamphlet describes the three systems 
of healing and states they should have equal rights under 
the law, under equal educational requirements. 


And we have published two pamphlets edited by our 
President, Asa Willard, one “Osteopathic Colleges Versus 
Medical Colleges.” This pamphlet takes up the difference 
in character of instruction demands which necessitates 
separate examining boards. Pamphlet No. 2, “Osteopathic 
Versus Mixed Medical Examining Boards.” We have also 
published Dr. Hillery’s new industrial pamphlet, entitled 
“The Human Machine in Industry.” This is to be used 
in connection with the industrial institutional service 
which is handled by Dr. Hillery’s bureau. 


As chairman of the Publications Committee I wish 
to mention the Osteopathic Journal of Laboratory Diag- 
nosis, edited by Dr. Horace A. Hall of Los Angeles, Calif. 
It has filled a long-felt want and is a publication of great 
value to both the specialists and the general practitioners. 
I also wish to draw attention to the Diagnostic and Prog- 
nostic Chart published by this same journal. These charts 
are bound in an attractive and serviceable cover. They 
give the diagnostic points regarding blood chemistry, 
urinalysis, blood count, with latest methods pertaining to 
same. Over sixty diseases and laboratory findings are 
given; three charts on blood and metabolic diseases; one 
bacteriological chart. I have talked with several of our 
laboratory men and I am convinced that the Osteopathic 
Journal of Laboratory Diagnosis will be of great help to 
our profession. 

The Publications chairman recommends that we edit 
and publish a booklet that will be a, practice builder for 
the new graduates—something that tells about osteopathy 
and its principles, diseases treated, course in school, edu- 
cational requirements, and number of hours of study. Too 
many of our young practitioners are failing because they 
do not have help in building a practice. I have a cure— 
or at least a help along this line—which I will present 
later. 

Regarding the revision of Dr. Booth’s book, I will 


leave report on that to the chairman of Revisions Com- 
mittee. 


Jas. M. FRASER, 
Chairman. 


Report No. 17 
POSTGRADUATE COMMITTEE 


During the past year there have been nine post- 
graduate courses offered to the profession; one by the 
A. O. A., directed by Secretary Gaddis, and the others 
held under the auspices of our osteopathic institutions. 

In attendance upon those courses there have been be- 
tween six and seven hundred osteopathic physicians, 
whose usefulness has no doubt been materially enhanced 
by the added instruction. 

The greatest activity of your Bureau has been directed 
toward organizing the details of the Endowment Cam- 
paign and to prepare for active solicitations, which were 
begun four weeks ago. 

During this time our efforts have resulted in securing 
pledges of endowment insurance to the amount of approxi- 
mately $125,000. 

We have every reason to believe that with the con- 
tinuation of the present research publicity and its accom- 
panying enthusiasm, our goal of a million dollars can be 
reached within the coming year. 

Your Committee recommends that the Endowment 
Campaign be carried on with increasing vigor and that 
insurance solicitors be sent into each state to personally 
interview members of the profession and secure their 
pledges. At the same time we should carry on a cam- 
paign among the laity—it will appreciably augment our 
endowment. 

By this means we hope to secure sufficient funds to 
establish a permanent Research Foundation which will in- 
sure the perpetuity of our science. 

R. H. SINGLETON, 
Chairman. 


Report No. 18 
STUDENT RECRUITING 


_ On September 29, 1925, I submitted to headquarters 
a list of forty-eight names, my choice of persons for state 
chairmen of Student Recruiting Committee. 


On January 2, 1926, a copy of accompanying letter was 
mailed the deans of seven osteopathic colleges, requesting 
them to blue pencil or otherwise express themselves as 
to points mentioned therein and make suggestions, if they 
chose, since I was formulating my letter to state chair- 
men and wanted their full opinion, to better co-operate 
operate with them. 

Kirksville and Los Angeles emphatically sanctioned 
the letter without change. Chicago protested several 
points—the finance, blindness and physical health, etc., etc. 


To date, June 15, 1926, no replies from the other four 
schools and no letters returned. 


On January 12, 1926, I received a list of thirty-eight 
state chairmen, each having received endorsement from 
his local state president. To these were added ten names 
(by me) for states not having received the endorsement 
of state presidents. 


On February 18,. 1926, copy of attached letter was 
mailed these forty-eight. To date only six replies have 
been received from these letters, and the concensus of 
opinion in them was: No “drives” for students, but “hand- 
picked” applicants; and that the most desirable results 
would be accruing if each D. O. in the field sent one 
recruit yearly. 

Oregon, Texas, New York, Michigan, Massachusetts 
and Kentucky replied, as did Alberta (not listed in the 
names sent me from head office). 

My own personal opinion is that many conscientious 
D. O.s do not work seriously at student recruiting be- 
cause they are loathe to induce young folks to spend so 
much time, energy and cash, at an important time in life, 
to graduate and then find themselves confronted with so 
many legal and other handicaps. 

RopertA WIMER-Forp, 
Chairman. 


610-611-612 Hoge Building, Seattle, 
January 1, 1926. 
Dear Doctor: 

As a member of the A. O. A. Student Recruiting Com- 
mittee, may I solicit your cooperation in these endeavors?: 

Increasing the membership in the student body of our 
best osteopathic colleges. 

Maintaining the high standard—since quality is more 
desired than numbers. 

Let us solicit only good students, with fair health and 
sufficient finances. 

Good Students—Those who have sufficient pride, char- 
acter and integrity, poise, application and dependability 
to acquire and maintain professional standards and be- 
havior—never becoming fakes. 

Fair Health—Personally, I think the osteopathic col- 
leges should not matriculate the maimed, deformed, blind. 
chronic neurotics or those who are permanently physi- 
cally handicapped. (Adopted above recommendations.) 

Sufficient Finances—An_ osteopathic education 
quires all one’s student time and energy. He cannot 
dilute these to earn his living while in school without im- 
pairing his professional efficiency. Therefore, let us en- 
courage prospective students to provide sufficient funds 
before matriculating. 

The profession does not need or want in its ranks, 
cripples, ne’er-do-wells, toughs, rounders, get-rich-quicks, 
boozers, the dishwashing-domestic types nor bolsheviks. 

The derelicts, the failures, the flotsams from the 
classes just named, who now hold diplomas and degrees 
from osteopathic colleges, but who should have never 
been permitted to matriculate, are, and always have been, 
handicaps to our profession. 

We appreciate the raising of standards for entries to 
our colleges; and are grateful to the powers-that-be for 
preserving us from more of the ilk previously mentioned. 
Let us make life easier for the powers-that-be by encour- 
aging only good material to even think of entering this 
profession. 

Do you agree with me on these points? Will you co- 
operate in helping procure one thousand students for 
September, 1926? 
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Please reply in full; and please be truthful in this 
matter instead of “perlite’—if you cannot be both. Let 
us discuss this and agree upon some policy we all can 
push vigorously. 

Soliciting an immediate reply, with every good wish 
for you personally, I am 

Fraternally yours, 
WIMER-Forp, D.O. 
Chairman Student Recruiting Committee. 


In November, 1925, copy of this letter was mailed to 
the dean of each osteopathic college. Three to date have 
replied—Los Angeles, Kirksville and Chicago.—R. Wimer- 
Ford. 


Report No. 19 
RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Whereas: There is an appalling increase in the num- 
ber of apparently sudden deaths among the middle-aged, 
the causes of which are largely conjecture; and 

Whereas: This has been exemplified in our own 
ranks, as shown by the record of the large number 
of osteopaths who, during the past year, have crossed 
the Great Divide; and 

Whereas: We who are living should earnestly en- 
deavor to avoid errors which have led to the untimely 
passing out of our fellow-men who seemed to have a 
reasonable expectation of coming years of service; there- 
fore be it 

I—Resolved, (a) That we personally, and as mem- 
bers of the school of healing that places most emphasis 
on the doctrine of the maintenance and conservation of 
the body forces, do devote more thought and time to 
prophylactic measures. 

(b) That we educate our clientele, so far as our 
influence carries, to watch for and overcome the small 
beginnings of disease, bearing in mind that nearly all 
diseases, if combatted early enough, are curable. 

(c) That we further use our influence to overcome 
the prevailing prejudice against autopsies and _ post- 
mortem examinations, as such cxaminations can in no 


wise harm nor injure the departed, and may be of far- 


reaching value to the living, since we can guard against 
conditions concerning which we are forewarned. 

II—Resolved, That while the importance of accuracy 
in early diagnosis is universally recognized, and the 
osteopathic school has been signally successful in deter- 
mination of the causes of many obscure diseases, we fur- 
ther stress this most vital subject of diagnosis. 

IIlI—Resolved, That the American Osteopathic As- 
sociation in its organized activities, devote itself with 
increasing endeavor to the establishment of the scientific 
basis underlying the osteopathic philosophy. To this end 
we enthusiastically endorse and earnestly commend to 
each member of the profession for his moral and finan- 
cial support, the plan for the million-dollar endowment 
of the A. T. Still Research Institute. 


IV—Resolved, That we annually acquaint the under-. 


graduates in all of our colleges with the sections in our 
Code of Ethics which discuss the relations and duties 
of the physician to the public, to other physicians and 
to the patient, and that undergraduates as well as prac- 
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titioners be duly warned that infractions of the code’s 
plain provisions cannot be tolerated. 

V—Resolved, That we pledge our support to Pres- 
ident Coolidge and the Federal Government in the en- 
forcement of the eighteenth amendment, and to all state 
enactments for the carrying out of this and other laws. 
And further, we express the conviction that alcohol used 
internally has no effective therapeutic properties. 

ViI—Resolved, That we voice the sentiment of the 
profession in expressing deep appreciation of the devotion 
of Dr. Asa Willard to the cause of osteopathy, not merely 
during his past year as president, but during the entire 
course of his professional life. 

Vil—Resolved, That we pledge our continued sup- 
port to the incoming president, Dr. Ray B. Gilmour. 

VilI—Resolved, That our thanks are due and are 
hereby expressed to the secretary-treasurer for his un- 
ceasing and untiring work, to the program and section 
chairmen, to the local committees, and to all others who 
have contributed to the success of this meeting. 

IX—Resolved, That we express our appreciation to 
the Brown hotel management for their cooperation with 
our several committees. 

X—Resolved, That our thanks are due and are hereby 
tendered to the press for the liberal space accorded the 
various features of this convention. 

E. M. Chairman. 
O. J. SNYDER, 

H. L. Cures, 

W. S. NICHOLL, 

Grace R. McMatns, 


Report No. 20 


WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION FAVORS ACCEPTING 
BLIND STUDENTS 


At the 28th Annual Meeting of the Wisconsin Oste- 
opathic Association held at Oshkosh, May 5-6, 1926, the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, There is a report that a movement will be 
initiated in tthe American Osteopathic Association, mak- 
ing blind people ineligible for matriculation in our osteo- 
pathic colleges; and 

Whereas, We have in the Wisconsin Osteopathic 
Association our own Dr. John Schuster thus afflicted, 
beloved by all of us for his sterling qualities of character 
and eminent professional ability, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Osteopathic Associa- 
tion in convention assembled, requests the American 
Osteopathic Association to take no action in discrim- 
inating against the blind, who have the desire and am- 
bition to take up the study of osteopathy, who in every 
other particular meet the requirements for entrance in 
our colleges; be it further 

Resolved, That the question of matriculation of the 
blind in our colleges has no place in American Osteo- 
pathic Association circles, and should be left entirely to 
the respective managements of our colleges. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WIsconsin OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION, 
Per E. J. Elton, Secretary. 

Proceedings of the House of Delegates, reported by J. L. Allen, 

D.O., Higginsville, Mo. 
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Dotty? 


Every dot on this page represents a better osteopath who has signed on the 


dotted line and now uses 


TAPLIN TABLES 


Address 


GEORGE C. TAPLIN, D.O. 


541 Boylston St. 


Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SUMMER PRACTICE FALLS OFF 
BLAME YOUR WORST COMPETITOR 


E comes swaggering into your town with a tremendous display and without other form of pub- 
licity, except an ardent, glittering personality, begins to win away your practice. 


UCKILY for you his office hours are 

short and his effective stay brief. But 

while he is with you his havoc is tremendous. 

IS skill equals yours and as he has no over- 
head expense his fees are much less. 


E never fails to benefit, even acute, malig- 
nant cases and chronic sufferers worship 
him. 


OU are compelled to refer patients to him 
and thus curtail your own practice. Ridic- 
ulous, but true. 
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Laboratories 


CHICAGO 


HO is this formidable rival and what 

marvelous modality does he employ. His 
name is DR. OLE SOL SUN. His panacea: 
the oldest in the world—sunlight. 


OW best to defeat his competition 
is set forth in literature covering 
THE MOUNTAIN SUN (LOEB) 
supplied upon request per the at- 
tached coupon. 
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Chronic follicular enterocolitis @ Chronic amebic colitis » Tuberculous colitis 


Chronic catarrhal colitis Chronic bacillary colitis » 


COLITIS 


CG ONSTIPATION 1 Colitis implies that the peristaltic reflex is absent due 
to the desensitization of the nerve plexi of the intestine by toxemia, 
also that an attempt is being made at immobilizing an inflamed area. 


Diarrhea in Colitis shows that nature is enforcing the principle of intes- 
tinal drainage. The liquid feces increases the absorption of toxic products 
from the colon by increasing the absorption area of the fecal mass and by 
putting certain intestinal toxins in solution. 


Alternating Constipation and Diarrhea in Colitis, When the fermentative 
and decomposition processes develop poison products sufficient in quantity 
and toxicity to produce an explosive edema of the mucosa, diarrhea results. 
Or a stasis of fecal material may exist with channelling or circumvention 
of the mass, thus resulting in co-existing diarrhea and constipation. 


The lubricant Nujol is particularly valuable in colitis and allied conditions. 
It overcomes constipation by providing proper intestinal drainage. It spreads 
over irritated and abraded spots, giving them an opportunityto heal. Viscosity 
specifications for Nujol were determined only after exhaustive clinical tests 
in which the consistencies tried ranged from a water-like fluid to a jelly. The 
name “Nujol” is a guarantee to the profession of absolute purity and insures 
that the viscosity of the liquid petrolatum so labeled is physiologically cor- 
rect at body temperature and in accord with the opinion of leading medical 
authorities. Nujol is the highest quality liquid petrolatum made by the 


Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 


REG. VS. 
For Lubrication Therapy 


Made by NUJOL LABORATORIES, STANDARD OIL CO. (New Jersey) 
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